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The Jewish Monument at Kaifungfu 

By W. A. P. Martin, D.D., LL.D. 


eWna surpasses all nations in the number it not tne 
antiquity of her stone monuments. Yet even among the 
most ancient there are not many that interest a foreign 
student, because they have little or nothing to add to her 
historical records, ivhich are so copious and in general so 

reliable. • 

There are two, however, that form a notable exception 

in both aspects, mz. the Nestorian Tablet at Singan and 
the Jewish Tablet at Kaifung. The first records the earliest 
attempt to propagate the Christian Faith in this Empire; 
the other commemorates not a propaganda but the fortunes 
of a colony professing an ancient faith to which all the 
churches of Christendom owe their origin. Not only does 
this fact appeal to our sympathies, our interest is intensified 
by the circumstance that native historians make little or 
no reference either to the Nestorian Mission or to the Jewish 
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two points of likeness — he believed in one God and he was 
not a Mahommedan. Yet of Jesus Christ he had never heard ! 

From that day the Jesuit missionaries began to make 
enquiry concerning the colony, and they put themselves in 
communication with these Jews in the hope of winning 
them over to the Christian creed. That hope has not been 
realised ; yet the interest awakened three centuries ago in the 
bosom of those disciples of Loyola has not altogether 
died out from among their successors of the present day. 
For is it not to Pere Tobar of the Jesuit Mission at Ziccawei 
that we are indebted for the most recent as well as the most 
complete collection of documents relating to that lonely 
colony? I advise all who seek for ample and accurate 
information on this subject to consult bis painstaking 
brochure Les Inscriptions Jidves de Kaifongfou ^ — published 
in 1900. 

The researches of Protestant missionaries in that direction 
began in 1849. At the instance of the London Society 
for Promoting Christianity among the Jews, a deputation 
consisting of two native Christians was despatched to 
Kaifungfu by Bishop Smith and Dr. Medhursi Several 
Hebrew MSS. were obtained, and a full report of their 
expedition was translated from their journals by Dr. Edkins 
and given to the world with a valuable preface by Bishop 
Smith. The messengers also brought back copies of this 
monument, together with sundry minor inscriptionsj all of 
which were translated by Dr. Edkins and comprised in 
a little volume. 

Among the discussions to which this report gave rise, 
one of the most striking was a paper by Mr. Alex. Wylie, 
in which he attempted to show that a I’eligion called 

^ hiao^ and described in Chinese books 

as existing in many parts of the Empire, was Judaism. 
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Mi% Deveria has, however, according to.Pke Tobar, proved 
coaclusively that by Men kiao the Chinese meant Manioli^ans 
or Persian fire-worshippers. , 

It remains a mystery why a community' that, had a 
large and conspicuous' place- of worship sanctioned by 'the 
Throne were so completely ignored by native writers. Pere 
Tobar affirms that not even the most distant allusion to them 
is to be found in two typographical works which give an 
account of the temples and mosques of this city. The only 
certain reference to them hitherto discovered is in a book 
“Against Corrupt Doctrines,’’ quoted by K. P. Havret and 
cited by Pere Tobar. 

The author offers the information (or is it conjecture?) 
that the Nestorian Tablet was fabricated by the Jews of 
Kaifung in collusion with those of Singan, and buried it 
in the earth in order that after being exhumed it might claim 
the credit of a venerable antiquity. From this specimen of 
antiquarian research what are we to think of the intelligence 
and opinions of writers of his class? Is it not obvious 
that the Jews were not overlooked, but studiously ignored 
as if by conspiracy of silence? Such a glaring omission 
goes far to shake our confidence in the good faith of 
Chinese historians generally. In fact, it is only where 
there is no motive for perversion that we can venture to 
take their statements at their face value. 

In reading over the new tract, Sur le$ ImcriptioriB 
Jitives, 1 find no evidence of any direct intercourse between 
the early Missionaries and those Jews* They were not free 
at any time to circulate through the interior, as we are now, 
and there is room to suppose that in their communications 
they made use of native agents, just as did Smith and 
Medhurst, and for the same reasons. If this surmise be well 
founded it confers on me a distinotion to which, until this 
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liour, I never aspired, tliat of being tlie first forcigiiei, 
not merely of recent times but absolutely the first ■without 
exception^ to visit those exiles and to witness tlielr deploiable 
condition. 

Early in 1866 I set out from Peking with the intention of 
crossing the Hwangho at Kaifungj andj after inquiring into 
the state of the Jews, to strike the great River at Hankow. 
The first part of this journey I was liappily permitted to carry 
into execution, but the continuation of my voyage through 
Honan and Hupei was defeated by the occurrence of troubles 
in the interior which made it impossible to obtain means of 
transport. After passing through Shantung, and making a 
pious pilgrimage to the tomb of Confucius, gaining the honors 
of a hadji, I accordingly proceeded to Shanghai by way of 
the Grand Canal. 

The whole journey lay over comparatively untrodden 
ground, everything was novel, and I made use of more 
vehicles than the ‘^four” employed by "iu the Great, vh the 
feet of a biped and those of a quadruped ; the wheels of a 
monocycle and a bicycle ( wheelbarrow and cart) ; sedan, 
sailboat and steamer. But I have given the narrative in my 
Hanlin Papers and in my Cycle of Cathay, and I do not 
propose to give a repetition of the details. 

Well do 1 recall the sad impression made on my mind 
by the aspect of a vacant lot, with nothing but a stone to 
mark the spot where a synagogue of the ‘‘Pure and the 
True” had once stood. My presence attracted a promiscuous 
crowd, some of whom professed themselves descendants of 
Abraham. Their claim, I fancied, was confirmed by their 
features, although through mixture with the people of the 
land their complexion had become as yellow as that of any 
other dwellers on the banks of the Yellow River. The 
earliest settlers must have taken Chinese wives, as on the 
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monument there is no reference to the coming of Jewish 
women. 

Standing on the site of their demolished temple, I was 
surrounded by members of most of their seven families, and 
resting my hand on the gravestone of a buried Faith I spoke 
to them of Him who was born King of the Jews, who is now 
the spirit and King of the greatest nations of the earth, of 
whom a prophet declared at His birth that He would be a 
light to lighten the Gentiles and the glory of His people 
Israel. 

No language can exaggerate the decadence in which I 
found them. Their demolished house was a sad symbol of 
the congregation. They confessed with shame that, having 
become a ruin, it was torn down by their own hands. They 
had sold its stones and timbers to save themselves from 
perishing of hunger. All knowledge of the sacred tongue 
had been lost ; and though they still possessed a few copies 
of the Law written on sheepskins or goatskins, they 
only waited for purchasers, and I secured two of them. 
A Maliommedan mufti, by whom I was politely received, 
denounced them as /cajirs (unbelievers) and said that while 
some had come over to the Prophet of Mecca others had 
become Buddhists, and one of them had risen to the dignity 
of the Buddhist priesthood. Alas ! That fragment torn from 
Mount Zion and projected into the plain of central China, 
after standing there and pointing Heavenward for so many 
centuries, was on the eve of being engulfed in the ocean of 
error I 

Its testimony has not been altogether lost, but if it is not 
become a thing of the past, if the golden candlesticks are ever 
again to give light, the first essential is to rebuild the temple. 
What would have become of the Jews who returned from 
Babylon if they had not rebuilt the sanctuary in Jerusalem? 
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Not only was it a rallying centre to their tribes, it becaiBe a 
light to the whole world, fiilMing that wondeifal predietb^^ 
that the glory of this latter house shall be greater than that 
of Solomon’s Temple. Arriving in Shanghai, I urged this 
plea on the rich Jews of that Settlement, and they were not 
backward to ask questions, but not one of them came forward 
to lend a helping hand. Two or three of these poor fellows 
were indeed invited to Shanghai to take lessons in Hebrew ; 
but that was like giving a company of shipwrecked people 
lessons in navigation, instead of providing them with a ship 
to continue their voyage 1 

The year after my visit Herr Liebermoun, an enterprising 
Jewish traveller, made his way to Kaifung, but, ignorant of 
the Chinese language, he was not able to learn anything of 
consequence. Two or three years later (I believe in 1870) 
those poor Israelites were visited by another foreigner, the 
Eev. Dr. Schereschewsky (now Bishop). His mission was 
expressly to try to gather in the wandering sheep, to say to 
them we have found the Messiah of whom Moses and the 
Prophets spake.” He was not allowed time to deliver his 
message, but summarily expelled by an angry crowd, set on, 
no doubt, by suspicious mandarins. 

In the Spring of the present year (1904) they were 
honored by the attention of another distinguished visitor, 
Professor Jenks of the U.S. Monetary Commission. Though 
called to aid the Chinese Government in wrestling with the 
perplexing problems of a disordered currency, his thoughts 
were not confined to gold and silver. Besides enquiring into 
the condition of the Jews and procuring rubbings of their 
solitary monument, he left the Rev. G. D. Wilder, who had 
acted as his interpreter, at Kaifung to make further enquiries. 
Two of these rubbings he presented to me, and afterwards 
sent me a letter of Mr. Wilder’s, from which I shall make a 
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few extracts. Every line reveals a deepening shadow settling 
over the heads of that doomed colony. Desperate as their 
condition appeared to me in 1866, their circiimstances have 
certainly not improved in the nine and thirty years since 
elapsed. The only spark of hope remaining is the fact that a 
chapel has been opened in Kaifnng by the China Inland 
Mission, where some of these castaways may find a door 
of refuge. Mr. Wilder conducted a religious service in 
that chapel more than once during his stay. He says : 

Five or six Jews came in one evening. They seemed very 
much at home in the chapel, but devoid of any religious 
interest. They all have idols, but declared that some of the 
Jews had none : on enquiry it appeared that these latter were 
only such as were too poor to have anything more than 
food and clothing.'’ 

Many names have been erased from the tablet, and 
Mr. Wilder throws a curious light on the cause of it, “ A 
foreigner,” he says, came to Kaifnng in 1870, and was 
well entertained at a good restaurant; but the next day 
the gentry proceeded to smash all the furniture, dishes, 
etc., and presumably the foreigner was driven out. Was it 
Schereschewsky ? Whoever it was, the Jews were scared and 
several families scratched their names from the tablet.” “ Ai 
(one of the Jews) says that forty years ago his family had a 
parchment scroll that hung from the ceiling to the floor, 
covered with curious letters in gold. They scraped off the 
gilt and made the skin into coats and trousers.” 

Rev. Mr. Bevis of the O.I.M. sent me a manuscript 
copy of the Monument in January last (1904), and I made a 
translation of it, at his request, in idiomatic English, without 
the insertion of numerous parentheses and Chinese characters 
such as render most translations unreadable. Receiving the 
rubbings shortly after, I collated the copies and rectified 
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errors of transcription. Precious as they are, these documents 
set forth the ancient Faith in a very diluted form, openly 
asserting its identity with Confucianism, and borrowing lai gely 
the phraseology of Taoism. Yet those Jews who clung to the 
faith of their fathers with such tenacity appear to have felt 
that it was something higher than an ordinary school of 
philosophy. Says one of the inscriptions, in words to which 
we can cordially assent, “ Alas ! people only know of the 
Temple of the Pure and True as a place of worship in honor 
of a doctrine ; but they do not know that this doctrine had its 
crreat source in Heaven ! Is it merely for our own worldy 
advantage that we thus honor our Religion ? 

Reiterating the wish that some benevolent person or 
association, Jew or Christian, may be induced, even at this 
late hour, to come to the I'escue, rebuild the synagogue, and 
feather their children into schools, I leave the Monument to 
speak for itself. 
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NOTE TO ACCOMPANY THANSLATiON- 

The two inscriptions are engraved on opposite sides of 
one stone. The oldest is dated in the 3rd year of Hung Chi 
(1485) and records a rebnilding of the synagogue. The other 
is only twenty-three years later (1512) and commemorates 
the erection of a special building to serve as a depository of 
the sacred books. 

Along with much useless repetition, and some personal 
items of no interest to us, they both contain a precious record 
of the Faith, practice and history of those wandering Israelites. 

The restoration on this occasion was not the first of the 
kind, as the edifice appears to have been rebuilt or repaired 
more than once. Its materials were perishable, and its site on 
the banks of an unruly stream exposed it to peculiar dangers, 
not to speak of risks which in common with ail Chinese 
temples it had to encounter from war and rebellion. 

Some of the dates seem to betray a hazy conception of 
the early history of their forefathers, e.g. they make no 
reference to the sojourn in Egypt, and in the comparatively 
short interval which they make between Abraham and Moses 
they do not allow time for it. Again, they place the birth of 
Abraham in the “ 146th year of the Chow dynasty.” This, 
says Dr. Edkins, would coincide with the reign of Rehoboam, 
and he finds an ingenious solution of the difficulty in supposing 
that the writer intended the 146th year of the State of Chow, 
founded by Howtsieh about B.C. 2254. 
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JEWISH MOMPilENT IWSCRIPTIOM 1. 

To Record the Retowiidieg of* the Temple of the 
Pwre and True* ■■ 


The founder of the religion of Israel was Abrahanij the 
19th generation from Adam or Pa,nkn, Tims from the 
beginning of Heaven and Earth, sages have handed it down. 
It moulds no image, offers no flattery to gods or devils, 
puts no faith in magical practices. In fact, gods and devils 
bring no help, images no protection, magic no benefit. 

We think of Heaven as something light and pure above 
our heads, the most august without a rival. Heaven does 
not speak in words. The four seasons rnn their course, and 
all things come to life. Seeing how grain grows in springy, 
ripens in summer, is gathered in autumn, and stored for 
winter ; how birds, fishes, W’-orms and plants bloom and fade, 
open and fall ; each propagating its kind our founder 
awoke to a conception of this sublime mystery, and sought 
for a right religion, which should cooperate with the True 
Heaven ; in singleness of heart seeking Heaven with 
reverence and sole devotion. Siicb is the origin of the 
Religion set up by Abraham and transmitted to tlie present 
day. We find that Abraham lived in the 146ih year of 
the Chow Dynasty. 

Again in the 613th year of the Chow Dynasty, it was 
transmitted to Moses, Patriarch of the True Religion. Moses 
was born with a knowing and profound mind, in which 
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mercy and justice were complete, truth and virtue combined* 
Seeking for the Scriptures on the top of Mount Sinai, he 
fasted forty days and nights, expelled bodily appetites, forgot : 
food and drink, praying with a sincere mine!, and his devout 
soul was in communion with the heart of Heaven. ' The 
Eight Scriptures in one volume contain fifty-three books ; 
and they all have an authentic origin. In them are things 
most mysterious, most wonderful. Examples of good to 
move men's good feelings, and examples of bad to show 
the punishment of evil passions. 

Another stage brought the tradition down to Ezra, a 
Patriarch of the right law. The institutions coming from 
this patriarch are in linked succession ; and this way of 
honoring Heaven by ritual worship is sufficient to explain 
the mysteries of our ancestral doctrine. That doctrine 
certainly has its root in a pure and true ritual worship. The 
pure is single without any second ; the true is right without 
any wrong ; rites express reverence, and worship is bowing 
down in humble attitude. 

In our daily conduct we ought not for a moment to 
forget Heaven ; yet to worship morning, noon and night, — 
three times a day is the true rule of our Heavenly Doctrine. 
What preparation is required for this worship ? The first 
thing is a bath, and a change of raiment ; the heart must be 
pure, and the senses not distracted; then we respectfully 
enter the presence of the Scriptures. 

The Heavenly Tao (principle) is without form, yet it 
seems to be above us. Let ns give an outline of the reverent 
worship of Heaven. First we bend the body in reverence 
to the Tao,— Tao is in that act. Secondly we stand in the 
centre without inclining to either side,~Tao is in that 
position. We are still and meditate in silence, paying honor 
to Tao, without forgetting Heaven* In every movement 
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we seek for and praise aloud that Heaven wliicli suffers not 
the Tao to fall. We go back three steps to reverence the 
Tao that is behind ; then advance live steps to honor the lao 
in front of us : bending to the left to honor the Tao as a good 
Tao on the left hand, and to the right to honor lao. ihoiigh 
the right is held to be unlucky, Tao is on the right hand. Ir^ e 
look up and honor the Tao that is on high ; we look down 
and honor the Tao that is near us. Finally we bow down 
and worship the Tao, — honor is in the act of worship. To 
honor Heaven and not to respect your ancestors is not to 
honor Heaven. In spring and aiituinii we make ofierings 
to our ancestors, serving the dead as wo serve the living. 
We make offerings only of beef and mutton, with fruits of 
the season. We do not because they have passed away cease 
to honor our ancestoi’s. In every month there are four days 
for fasting. Fasting is the gate of Tao (truth), the basis 
on which to store up merit. By storing a good act to*-day 
and a good act to-morrow, merit is treasured up, taking care 
to slum all sorts of evil, and to perform all sorts of good 
actions. Seven days of good conduct coming to an end, 
they turn about and begin again. This is what the Yih King 
(Book of Changes) speaks of when it says, the happy man 
does good and finds the day too short.” In each of the 
four seasons we spend seven days in abstinence in memory 
of the suff’erings of our ancestors. Making offerings to 
ancestors we recompense the authors of our being, we abstain 
from food and drink for one day. In calling on Heaven 
we repent of the sins of the past, and apply ourselves to 
the new duties of to-day. This is what the Holy Sage meant 
in the Book of Changes under the diagram of Benefit (^) 
by saying that ^‘wind and thunder are a benefit to the 
superior man ; seeing the good he adopts it ; and if he 
has faults he corrects them.” Thus have our moral teachings 
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coma 'down : to'' witli no uncertain tradition, Tiiey came 
fro}ii India with Li, Ai, Kao, Chao, Gliin, SHh, Chang, etc,— 
seventy Com'missioners w^ho were sent by authority ' to 
being a tribute of Western cotton cloth to the Emperor of 
Sung. He said “You may come to our Empire and still 
obseiwe the customs of your forefathers/^ — and he retained 
them (the Commissioners) in Pien-liang (Kai'-fung). 

In the year of Kuei Wei the first of Lung-hsing in the 
reign of the Sung Emperor Hsiao (1163) the Wussuta, 
Eabbi Levi^ took charge of the religion, and An-tu-la 
(a prefect) first built a temple. In the 16th year of 
Chili-yilan of the Yiian (or Mongol) Dynasty that ancient 
temple was rebuilt by the Wussuta-rabbis. It was called 
Chfing Chen Ssu, the Temple of the Pure and True, and was 
situated in the S.E. Corner of the T^u-tzu Market Street, 
with a circumference of three hundred and fifty feet. 
Coming to the great Ming Djmasty, the founder (Hung Wu) 
conciliated all under Heaven by bestowing on soldiers and 
people who submitted to him plots of ground and villages, 
where they might dw^ell in peace and enjoy the fruit of their 
labors. Truly he had a heart of impartial kindness. It was 
then felt that the temple should not be without the observance 
of a ritual. Accordingly Li Ch^eng, Li Shih, An-p^ng-t^u, 
Ai Tuan, Li Kuei, Li Chieh, Li Sheng, Li Kang, Ai Ching, 
Chou An, Li Jung, Li Liang, Li Chih, Chang Hao, noted 
for knowledge of our text books, were employed to exhort 
men to virtue, and bore the title of Moula. Their mode of 
teaching has been handed down to the present. In dress and 
social courtesy they conformed to the time, while in speech 
and act they followed the teaching of the ancients. Every 
man kept the law, and knew how to honor Heaven and 
show respect to ancestors, to render homage to rulers and 
piety to parents, — all this was due to their teaching* In the 
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19th year of Jung Lo (1421) the physician An Cheng 
received orders from Prince Ting of the Capital to oitei 
incense and to rebuild the Temple of the Pure and True ; 
in the middle there w*as placed an Imperial tablet of the 
Ming EmperorSj — may they reign ten thonsiiiid years ! 
In the 21st year of Jung Lo (1423), An Olheng being 
recommended for merit had the name Chao conferred on 
him by Imperial decree, and ho was appointed to a command 
in Cheh-kiang. In the 10th year of ChcDg-t^ung (1495), 
Li Jung and Li Liang at their own expense repaired three 
divisions of the front temple. In the 5th year of Then Shun 
(1461) the temple was overwhelmed by the River, and 
nothing but a ruin was left on the ground. Ai CJhing and 
others on presenting a petition received through the prefect, 
as before, permission from the Provincial Treasurer to rebuild 
the ancient ruin of the year Chih~yuan, the temple of the 
Pure and True. Li Jung collected funds and restored its 
gilded ornaments, making it look as bright as if it were 
new. In the reign of Ch^eng Hua (1465-1487) Kao Chien, 
Kao Jui and Kao Shen contributed funds and added three 
sections to the rear temple. They also renewed the gilding 
and other ornaments, and deposited three copies of the 
Scriptures. They further made a covered passage to connect 
with the front temple ; all being improvements of a 
permanent character. Such is the history of the temple 
front and rear. In the year of T‘ien Shun (1461) Shih Pin, 
Li Jung, Kao Chien and Chang Hsllan procured one copy 
of the Scriptures of our religion from Niiigpo. Chao Ting 
also brought a copy and joined the temple at K^ai-feiig. 
Kao Nien rose from a choice scholar to be magistrate of lisi 
in Huiehou; Ai Chun from M.A. became sub-prefect of 
Te Pu. Chin Hsllan of Ninglisia had a grandfather who 
filled a post of grandee in the Council of State, and his 
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grandimcle SMng was '■ commander of a' tlioiisand in .the. 
Imperial guard, 

Hsiiaii. bought brass furnaces, bottles' and ' candle- 
sticks for the table of offerings ; and his brother Yiog, in 
the 2iid year of Hung Chi (1489), contributed funds to buy 
a plot of ground for the temple. Ying and Chtiiig by the agency 
of Chao Chiin set iip memorial stones. An-tn-la was first 
to lay tlie foniidations ; Li Jung and Ivao Jui superintended 
the 'Work to its completion. Others aided in restoring the 
temple hy contributing money to build a Scripture shrine, 
a Scripture gallery, a Scripture table, a winding balustrade, 
a table for offerings, curtains and such like furniture. They 
also embellished its surroundings so as to make it an 
ornament to that quarter of the city. 

Vf e reflect that each of the three religions has a temple 
in honor of its founder. The Confucian has a ‘‘ Hall of Great 
Perfection” in honor of Confucius. The Buddhist has a 
‘Hlall of the Holy Visage” in honor of Shakzamuni. The 
Taoist has a Hall of the Pearl Sovereigns ” in honor of the 
Three Precious Ones ; and our Eeligion of the Pore and 
True has a Hall of Israel in honor of the King of Heaven. 

The Confucian and our own religion are in harmony 
in all essentials, differing only on minor points. Their 
leading motive is to honor Heaven and show respect to 
ancestors, to show due regard to prince and minister, piety 
to parents, kindness to wife and children, and in intercourse 
with friends to give everyone place, high or low in all 
this not departing from the doctrine of the Five Ilelatioiis. 

Alas ! people only know of the Temple of the Pure 
and True as a place of worship in honor of a doctrine ; 
but they do not know that this doctrine had its great source 
in Heaven ; being handed down from ancient times, it should 
not be misunderstood. Is it merely for our own worldly 
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advantage that we thus honor our lieligion ? Receiving 
the honor of the the Throne, and serving the Throne wo 
do not fail in worship to ask Heaven to reward the sovereign 
and the state— praying that the Emperors of the great Ming 
Dynasty in virtue may surpass Yll and T‘ang ; in wisdom 
may e<jual Yao and Shun; that their lustre may lival sun 
and moon; while their clemency is vast as Heaven and 
Earth. May the Throne last forever ! may His Majesty live 
ten thousand years ! and the Empire stand unshaken as long 
as Heaven and Earth 1 May Wind and Rain be favourable, 
and all enjoy unbroken peace ! 

These prayers we engrave on this stone, to hand them 
down for a long time to come. 

Composed by Chin Chung, Hsin-ts‘ai of Kaifungfu. 

Written by Ts'ao Tso, Hsiii-ts'ai of Hsiang-fu Hsien. 

Title in antique head-lines written by Fu Ju, Hsiu4s‘ai 
of Kaifungfu. 

Descendants of the Pure and True have on a lucky 
day in midsummer set up this stone. 

Date 2nd year of Hung Cliih (1489). 

The Masons Wuliang and Wuhai did the work. 
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INSCRIPTION ii« 

[ TranBlation,'] 

To Record the Building of a Teiripie In 
honor of the Book of Truth. 


Composed by Tso T^ang, Doctor of Letters and Assistant 
Treasurer, 

Copied in red by Kao K^ao, Member of the Hanlio. 
Academy. 

Antique head-lines written by Hsii Ang, Doctor of Leiters. 

Books are called the vehicle of Truth (Tao); but what is 
Truth? It is the principle to which men in all ages have 
looked for guidance of their daily life. Its higher manifesta- 
tions are seen in the three relations and five virtues. While 
such is its minuteness that nothing can escape its influence. 
Tao pervades them all. Tao is not transmitted without books, 
and books are ineffective without Tao. Were there no books 
Tao would want a vehicle, and men would grope about not 
knowing where to go, eventually losing themselves in darkness 
and folly. The Tao of China’s sages has been handed down 
in the Six Classics, a guide to posterity for ten thousand 
generations. 

As to the Religion of the Israelites : our first ancestor 
was Adam, who originated in'^Si Yu (Central Asia). Our 
books appeared in the Chow Dynasty. 

Our Books of Doctrine (Tao) in four parts contain fifty- 
three works. Their principles are profound, and their 
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teachings admirable. We honor them like Heaven. The 
fonnder of this religion was Abraham. Then our books were 
handed down from Moses, who was our law-giver. After 
his time this original religion came and dwelt in (Jina, 
in the dynasty of flan. In the first year ot Lung Hsing 
of the Sung dynasty (1163) a place of worship was built 
in Kaifungfu. In the 16th year of Chih-yuan of the 
Yiian dynasty (1275) it was rebuilt as an ancient temple 
and devoted to the reverential preservation of these Scriptures. 
Hot only in Kaifung, but under the whole Heaven, there are 
found professors of this religion; and they do not fail to 
venerate these Scriptures and to respect this doctrine. 
Though the letters of these Scriptures differ from those of the 
books of the Oonfucian school, their teachings^ are identical, 
resting on the duties of common life. If put in practice by 
father and son, the father will be kind and the son filial ; if 
practised by sovereign and subject, the ruler will be merciful 
and the subject obedient : if practised by brothers, the elder 
will be friendly and the younger respectful : if practised by 
husband and wife, the husband will be patient and the wife 
submissive : if practised by friends, the friendship will gain 
in good faith. There is no higher Tao than Charity and 

Justice ; in practice it awakens conscience and brings out a 

sense of shame. There is no higher Tao than order and 
prudence : in practice it produces dignity of carnage and 

sincerity of purpose: if practised in fasting, the fast will 

be strict and reverent : if practised in the worship of ancestors, 
that worship will be filial and sincere : if practised in public 
worship, praises are offered to High Heaven for giving life to 
all things ; and every act springs from sincere reverence. 
In case of widows, orphans, diseased and cripples, it makes 
men give them succor, so that not one will be out of place. 
In case of those who are too poor to marry, or to bury their 
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dead, it makes men help with all their might to supply funds 
for marriage or funeral. 

In times of mourning with abstinence from meats and 
wine, it lays no stress on outw^ard show, but conforms to the 
authorized ritual, and puts no faith in superstition. 

Coming to -weights and measures, there is not one in 
which a believer would dare to cheat his fellowmen. 

In the pursuit of letters there are those who have shed 
lustre on their parents, and made a name for themselves. 
There are some who have held office in and out of China 
proper, dispensing the Imperial favor to the people. Some 
have sacrificed their lives in resisting an enemy, thus repaying 
the favor of the Emperor; some by personal virtue have 
extended their influence to an entire neighbourhood. Coming 
down to those who plough the fields, they pay their taxes. 
Those who practise handicrafts meet the vvants of the public. 
Our merchants have gone abroad and made a name on lake 
and river. Some too have got gain by staying at home and 
trading. All these have stood in awe of Heaven’s will, and 
kept the laws of the king. They have observed the five 
relations and the five virtues, showing respect to ancestral 
usage and piety to parents ; honoring their seniors, and 
treating neighbours with kindness ; keeping close to teachers 
and friends, and teaching their offspring. Pursuing their 
calling, they have borne petty grievances with patience, and 
stored up merit. Such are the words of encouragement and 
restraint treasured up in these volumes ; and such is the effect 
of their doctrines in common life. In them Heaven’s will is 
completely set forth as the guide of nature, and the cultivation 
of Tao by means of teaching fi.nds an open road. The virtues 
of Charity, Justice, Politeness and Prudence are thus 
cherished. 
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If moulded iu images or painted in colors they are an 
idle display to beguile eye and ear ; they are heresies ^ not t 
to be followed. But those who venerate these Scriptures, 
know what they stand on; for Scripture and doctrine have no 
uncertain source. In the beginning our ancestor Adam 
transmitted the doctrine to Noah ; Noah handed it down to 
Abraham ; Abraham passed it on to Isaac ; Isaac to Jacob ; 
Jacob to the heads of the twelve tribes ; the heads of the 
twelve tribes passed it on to Moses. Moses passed it to 
Aaron ; Aaron to Joshua, and Joshua to Ezra. With him 
the religion of the Fathers bloomed out into fresh brightness. 

AU who follow this religion pursue the good and shun 
the evil, day and night cultivating personal virtue with 
sincere earnestness. We fast on certain days, and m food 
and drink conform to our books, which we honor and believe. 

May Heaven grant prosperity without stint! May men 
seek the praise of virtue, and every family have the joy of 
offspring 1 Such is the spirit of our ancestral religion. May 

its ritual worship be undisturbed 1 

We carve a stone in this temple to hand down to future 
acres ; that those who come after us may known its origin and 
and keep it in mind. 

In the 7th year of Cheng lA of the Ming Dynasty 
(A.D. 1512) this temple was rebuilt by An, Li and Ivao. 
Chin P‘u of Yang chon contributed a copy of the Scriptures 
and set up a second gate. Chin Jun of Ning-hsia erected a 
pavilion over these stone tablets. 

Chin Chung repaired the pavilion. 

Chang Lnan and Chang Hsi engraved the stone. 


Ancient Tibet and its Frontagers. 

By TIsos. W, Kingsmill, Esq. 

In my former paper on The Mantses and the Golden 
Chersonese ’’ I made an attempt to trace these Maiitse tribes 
through the province of Yunnan, and well into Ssech‘wenj 
where they established amongst others the ancient kingdom 
of Ilerge. This state, then extending far east of its present 
position on the Drechu or upper Kinslia, was the original 
seat of what afterwards, under the rule of the last descendants 
of the later Han, came to be called the kingdom of Shuh, 
Geographically Derge formed part of an extensive district 
once known as Kandar or Gandar, which stretched far 
into Annam, and to the IST.W* reached to Ningyuen fu in 
Ssech^wen, where the name still survives in a somewhat 
mutilated form in that of the fertile valley of Kiench'ang, 
the Oaindu of Marco Polo. Although in these regions, as 
we learn from the semi-mythical story of the Heo Han Shu^ 
quoted in the former paper, there was already a considerable 
admixture of Tibetan (Bod) blood, the Mans were up till 
medieval times the predominant factor in the population. 

Mantse blood, in fact, stretched in early times far into 
the Hukwang, and traces of it are to be found in the 
local nomenclature of all the lower Tangtse provinces: 
this is, however, beyond the scope of the present article. 
Our earliest bistorioal notices of ■ these regions are mainly 
i 
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to be found in the SIuM or Book of History, a work 
composed by Ssema T'sien towards the end of the second 
century B.O. Various rhythmical ballads have, however, 
been preserved in the S/iu King or Historical Classic, and 
of these from a geographical point of view the metrical 
portion of the so-called Yuhmg is undoubtedly the most 
valuable. 1 have already referred to the description of 
Liang, i,e. Derge : — 

Min and Po came under civilisation ; 

Along the courses of the T*o and TLsim. 

The T‘sai-mnng’ were planted ; 

The Ho (Hor) trihes brought under. 

Not less interesting are the lines referring to the land 
called in the gloss Yu Cheo Hove the form of the 

written character indicates that at one time it was 
homophonous with slang ^ (elephant) as well as with 
sliu (loose, unfold), and so was originally pronounced 
Sar or Ser, Now we can trace T'sin ^ and its homolognes 
to a similar ancient pronunciation, Ser or Sir; so that 
Yu Cheo was in reality the land of the Sers or Sirs, in 
other words the Seres^ under which name the peoples 
inhabiting what is now China Ccame to be known in Europe 
in the Augustine age. Virgil •wrote his Georgies most 
probably about B.C. 35, when the memory of the great 
conqueror T^sin Shihwangti had not yet died out, and in 
the second Georgic [v, 120] he thus addresses Augustus : — 
“YYhat, great Csesar shall I tell thee? 

Velleraque ut folds depcctant tenuia Seres? 

How from the leaves the Seres comb their fleeces flue ? 

The silk referred to here was clearly not that of the 
carefully nurtured Bomlyx mori^ but that of the more robust 
Anthema Pevnyi^ from which in all the northern provinces 
the Chinese gather the so-called wild silk, from which the 
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Datives weave their pongees. Anyone who has seen the 
Anthema spinning her cocoon .in an oak copse in eastern 
Shantung cannot but be ' struck . with the correctness of 
the poet’s description. 

In connection with this land the ballad proceeds 

The I (or rather Sa), the Lohj the Chin and Ean 
Joined the Ho, 

Ynngpo was embanked, . 

The Eo and Mang marshes put in order. 

The only one of these capable of identification is the Lok, 
but it and the others were -certamly connected with the 
complex of lofty inoiin tains between Ssech‘wen and the Wei 
valley in Shensi, The text, however, is hopelessly corrupt, 
and besides the land has .seemingly undergone much 
superficial change. It is interesting to notice from the 
early gloss that in . addition to varnish, hemp and grass- 
cloth, the country produced silk. 

Now the little we know of these T^sins would rather 
connect them with the Mans in the south than with the 
Chinese in the north, and the Tso Chwen seems to indicate 
that there was a difference in language as well as in habits 
from the latter, while it once or twice refers to friendly 
feelings as existing with the southern tribes in Ssech^wen. 
The account of their origin given in the SMkt does not 
help us much, but is curious. A dark coloured bird dropped 
an egg, and the grand-daughter of the emperor Ghwenliii ” 
swallowed it and afterwards gave birth to a son, who in time 
became a great chieftain. He married the daughter of 
Shao-tien [which, it seems to me^ may be a synonym 

for T‘saidam], who gave birth to Ta-fei (Tafot). Now 

these old genealogical stories have generally their origin 
in some topical tradition ; and this is easily read as 
indicating a belief Ihat the Bod tribes were in some way 
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connected with T^saidam^ a sufficiently prohahle coiitiiigency. 
This Tafotj seemingly an older rendering of Tabot, Tibet, 
the same authority informs us, was likewise known as the 
Payik Lord of Yik, which in my former notes Ihaye 

shown was a synonym for Derge, then reaching far towards 
the east of Ssech^wen. Of Bot the oldest name we find 
for modern Tibet in Indian and Chinese lore alike, I shall 
have much to say lower down. 

In many of their cnstomsj more especially those 
connected with burial, as also in their troglody tic habits, 
the inhabitants of the land of T'sin show affinity with 
those of northern and eastern SsechSven. According to the 
Tso-chioen we find a fraternal feeling existing between 
T^sin and Pa (eastern Ssech%en) as early as the 7th 
century B.O., and in the wars at the close of the 4th century 
B.C., when T^sin and Chu, the then most powerful state 
in central China, were waging bloody wars for the lordship 
of the Empire, we find that Pa, apparently without a 
struggle, threw in its lot with T‘sin, and permitted the 
passage of T‘sin Shihwang’s troops through its territory ; 
with the result that the old kingdom of Chu was, for T‘sin 
Shihwang’s time at least, extinguished. More curiously still, 
the same tie of affinity finally helped Liu Pang in founding 
his empire of flan. Liu Pang was the champion of the 
last descendant of the house of Chu, and it was in the 
role of avenging his murder that he claimed the assistance 
of the Mantse states, and finally received from Shihwangti^s 
feeble heir the Imperial Emblems. 

Pa in eastern Ssech^en was conterminous with, on the 
S.E., the ancient state of Kfienchung. This latter comprised 
the knot of mountainous country [in the extreme west of 
Hupeh, forming the prefecture of Shinan and adjoining 
distriete. Even now, speaking from personal '©xperienee, tl^ 
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people here are of different type from their neighbours in the 
rest of Hupeh. Their complexion is distinctly lighter, their 
heads longer, their hair finer and in many cases of a decided 
brown and disposed towards waviness, and their eyes of 
lighter colour and wanting in most cases the characteristic 
fold of the upper eyelid. All these are Mantse characteristics, 
and indicate the people allied with their purer Mantse brethren 
of the Kiench'ang valley. The name in modern Chinese is 
Kfienchung ^ or rather, as pronounced in the north, 
Ohfienchung, but in the older dialects of the south it is still 
Kfimchung, or, according to its phonetic, K‘amchung. 

This affords another instance of the prevailing modern 
drift of the aboriginal tribes westward in Ssech‘wen and 
the adjacent provinces. The name still survives, but it is to 
be found along the eastern flank of Tibet proper, where 
it reappears in the Khamdo of the maps. Lieut.-Ool. 
Waddell, in his Lhassa and its Mysteries^ speaks of the 
people of these districts as ^Hhe upstanding athletic Khams 
from the east with the fine physique and free carriage,” and 
records their independence of character. All these are still 
marked traits of the people about Shinan fu as well ; a portrait 
that he gives of one of these Khams might equally well answer 
for one of the ordinary dwellers in the Shinan district. 

Of the T^sins, unfortunately, our knowledge is entirely 
derived from Chinese, and therefore unfriendly, sources, 
and we are left completely in the dark as to their original 
seats and their western and northern frontagers. We can, 
however, .by diligent search, learn something* About 770 
B.C. the Turkish tribe afterwards known as the Hiung 
Nu attacked and look the capital town of the kingdom of 
Oheo in the valley of the Wei in Shensi, and killed the 
king himself. His heir appealed for help to the T^ins, 
then apparently seated to the south-west, who responded 
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to the call and drove away the invaders. But the T^sins 
having taken the country, and finding it good, had no 
intention of retiring, and in consequence Oheo had to move 
eastward to the valley of the Lob, and there found a new 
home. Not many years after we find T‘sin establishing 
a new capital at or near the present Fengt'siang fu in the 
rich Wei valley, and this would seem to indicate that the 
original position of the tribe must have been the elevated 
plateau north and north-east of Ch^engtn, forming the 
boundary lands of Ssech Veil and Kansu. Till within the 
last century this land still continued to be occupied by 
Mantses, and it is only within the last hundred years that 
they have been assimilated, or forced to take up their residence 
in the highlands. 

The chief town of these districts is officially called 
SungpSvan, and it and the country round is mainly occupied 
by a (so-called) Tibetan tribe, the Sifan of the 

Chinese, but who, according to Rockhill, call themselves 
Sharba or Sharbar. The three words Sharbar, Sifan g| H 
and SungpVan are, however, identical, the two latter 

being only slightly varying Chinese transcripts of the former, 
which cannot be more nearly represented in Chinese 
characters. Very curiously the phonetic element in fan ^ 
is also in some cases to be read as as in j^, the 
P‘o-yang Lake, and this has led to immense confusion. 
Following certain Chinese authors, modern writers have 
divided these Fans into two, nomadic and agricultural, the 
former being the Sifan Q ^ and the latter the T^ufan 
and looking at the characters as written such an interpretation 
doubtless looks natural enough ; the Si and TSi are, however, 
merely phonetic, and the second character is to be read 
in the one case fan and in the other Sifan (Sharbar) 
and (Tibet). This agrees with what we learn from 
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the accounts of the British expedition ; thus we read [PerclYal 
Landon^ vol. ii, p. 376]: — ^‘The origin of the name Tibet is 
phonetically curious. The inhabitants of the country spell 
its name ^ Bed.’ This, in accordance with the recognised 
rules of Tibetan pronunciation, they pronounce ‘ Pen ’ 
(as in French, but with a phantom ^d’). Upper in Tibetan 
is ^Stod,’ which for similar reasons is pronounced ‘tea.’ 
Upper Tibet, as opposed to the lower districts to the 
north, east and w'est of Lhassa, is aljout conterminous with 
what we regard as Central Tibet. The pronunciation of 
‘ Teu-peu(d) ’ was crisped on the Darjeeling frontier into 
Tibet, and thus became known to Europeans in this form.” 

From the fifth or sixth centuries these characters 
with the sound T‘up‘o hare been used to represent Tibet. 
Tobod is then the name for the high-lying portion of Tibet 
which adjoins Kashmir and Ladak, the country generally 
being known as Bod, or rather B5d-yuL Sharbar, the 
Chinese Bifau, in Tibetan again simply means Eastern 
people.” The latter part of the word Bar,” the “ people,” 
was the name of the eastern part of what is now Sseclfwen, 
in contrast with Shiik, or Derge, the western. Pa, repre- 
sented by the purely phonetic character still survives 
in the sub -prefecture of Pacheo Q and in Pahien g 
the district of which Ohungk‘ing is the prefectural capital, as 
well as in many other place names in this country. 

Before leaving the Mantse country, one other of the 
tribes deserves consideration as still forming an important 
element in that strange ethnic conglomeration, the modern 
Tibetan. This tribe, or rather people, known as the Horbas, 
or Horbar, still survives as a separate entity about Kanze, 
on the upper waters of the Yalung ; but although they 
have for the most part ceased to exist as separate communities, 
the type is very persistent all through Tibet, being in strong 
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contrast with the aboriginal type misnamed Mongol^ and 
wrongly presumed to have come originally from the north. 
This people first come into our purview in the SldU 
[chap, cxvi]j w'here we find them called KVen, or K^en- 
ming, the latter syllable standing here for lar. They were 
associated with Kiunch'ang g in which we can recognise 
the Carajan of Marco Polo, the Kandar of the Mohammedan 
Eashiduddin, of whom I spoke in my former notice. In the 
old name of modern Ch^engkiang fu (KSven-cheo), in that 
of Yunnan fu (K^wenming) and in that of Tali fu (KSvenmi) 
we can trace the original seats of the tribe across Yunnan. 
Ethnologically these Horbar belonged to the larger division of 
the Maiitses. 

Speaking of this element in the Tibetan people, Lieut.- 
Col Waddell [l.c. p. 346] says 

“ The physical type of the Tibetans I find here (Hlassa), 
as elsewhere from Gyantse onwards, is of two well marked 
and almost equally prevalent kinds, the one round-headed, 
flat-faced, and oblique-eyed, approximating to the pure 
Mongol from the Steppes (Sok), the other longer-headed with 
nearly regular features, a fairly shapely long nose with a good 
bridge and little of the Kalmuk ” eye, approximating to 
the Tartars of Turkestan and the nomads of the great northern 
plateau (Hor). It was noticeable that a large number of the 
nobility and higher officials, the Jongpons and others, 
belonged to this longer-headed and longer-nosed group^ which 
seemed also to comprise many of the Mahomedan Balti 
coolies who had come with us to Lhasa by way of India, 
from their country bordering the Pamirs. The latter are 
indeed scarcely distinguishable from the long-headed Tibetans. 
Several recent migrations of these nomad Hor Tartars have 
taken place, I am told, far into south-western Tibet, to the 
east of the Yapadok Lake near the borders of Bhotan.” 
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The meaEing of this will be explained lower down 
in the paper. Again, speaking of Kanze, referred to aboTe, 
Mr. Eockhill tells ns 

^^Kanze is the chief city of the Horba states, locally 
called Horse E‘a nga, |the five Horba Clans their names are 
Kangsar, Mazar, Berim, Chuwo and Change. This region is, 
after Derge, the most popnlons and wealthy of eastern Tibet. 
, . • The people are among the best looking I have seen in 

Tibet, and have less heavy features ; aquiline noses, hazel eyes, 
and curly or wavy hair are not uncommon. The women 
especially are good-looking, and the natural comeliness of 
the people is not a little increased by their bright coloured 
attire and gold and silver ornaments.” 

Horse racing, singing and dancing are favourite amuse- 
ments of these people, and it is worthy of note that the double 
flute, long since disused in China, and the three-stringed lute, 
the sansien of the Chinese, still survive amongst them. 

It seems to me open to doubt whether all this blond 
element in Tibet is Mantse ; we shall lower down see 
that a good deal has to be classed as Kiang, or rather 
Kuru. The original Mantses or Maurya peoples were, 
however, not far removed in blood, and we may therefore 
feel ourselves quite justified in classing both Mantses and 
Kiang under the general heading of Turanians, the full 
meaning of which 1 shall explain lower down. The Mantse 
element the Chinese themselves trace up to the Maurya 
family of Central India, and the evidences on the spot 
are not inconsistent with this origin. 

There is, however, another and far more obscure element 
in these populations, which seemingly we must look on as the 
aboriginal. Col. Waddell would trace it to the Mongols 
on the northern frontier; but though there has been for many 
centuries a considerable admixture of this so-called Mongolic 
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element, I do not think that we are justified in considering it 
fundamental, and would rather expect to find the true abori- 
ginal element in the Bod peoples who have left their name 
indelibly associated with the country. As in the former 
case so in this, these Bod people belong to the same wide- 
spreading family as the aboriginal races ’who once occupied 
the north and east of Asia prior to the advent of the blond 
peoples. Our earliest knowledge of these Bod tribes is 
curiously not derived from Chinese but from outside sources. 
In a former paper, the “Serica of Ptolemy and its Inhabitants ” 
[Trans. XIX. 44], I translated the portions of the GeogTaphica 
relating to these districts; I may make a few extracts. Speak- 
ing of the mountains bounding Serica, by which term he 
referred to Eastern Turkestan, he mentions on the south ; — 
The eastern portion of those called the Emodon and Seric, 
extending to long. lat. 36"^, and the range called the 
Ottorokorras, whose extremities lie in long. ISO"", lat. 36^'. 
Ptolemy’s longitudes, for reasons explained in the paper, are 
of course of little account, but his latitudes, considering the 
time and the untrustworthy authorities with whom he had to 
deal with regard to these distant and almost unknown lands, 
are wonderful approximations to the truth. We can have no 
ditficulty in placing these mountain ranges as, respectively, 
the Karakorum range of the Himayalas, the Altyn Tagli and 
the Burkau Buddha. Here also are two rivers, the (Ekhardes 
and the Bautisos : the former is plainly the Arang or Upper 
Jaxartes, the Arg Rut of the Bimdehish ; the latter is of 
especial interest in this connection. It is plainly the Bhadra 
of the Buddhist writers, which in their mythical geography is 
made to rise on the northern summit of Mount Meru and 
flow through Uttara-Kuru, the Otterokorras of Ptolemy, into 
the northern Sea. Bhadra in Sanscrit means auspicious, but 
is here merely an euphrasis for Bhotta or Bhotiya, Tibetan^ a 
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name which at once brings it into line with Ptolemy’s Bantisos, 
while its connection with the Lop basin explains Ptolemy’s 
position for the people whom he calk Bate, and places sonth 
of the Aspakarm (Horse-riders) but north of the Ottorokorras* 
The Bantisos, then, which Ptolemy describes as haTing sonrces 
in the Ivasian (T^ienslian) Monntains, and in the OttorokorraSj 
and bending towards the Bmodan, can be no other than the 
Tarim of to-day, with its tributary the Oherchen Darya, once 
a far more important river than at present. 

With the exception of a single passing allusion in Pliny 
[vi. 20] to a tribe of Attacori, apricis ah omni noxio afflatu 
seelusa collihus^ I know of but one other allusion to these dwellers 
on the northern flank of the great Himalayan range in the 
classic writers, and that is in Ammianns [xxiii. 6. 65,66]. 
Speaking of the basin of Lake Lop, he says : — 

^^This plain, broken at times by rising grounds and 
extensive flats, is watered by two streams of well known 
names, flowing through it with gentle current ; — the (Echardes 
( Arg Rut) and the Bautis. The district varies in nature — here 
open, there interspersed with rising grounds ; it produces fruit 
in abundance ; affording as well pasturage for herds of cattle, 
and bearing extensive forests. 

“ The fertile lands are inhabited by many tribes, of which 
we may mention the Alitrophagi (Curd-eaters), the Annibi 
( ? Abii of Arrian, ie. Wusuns), the Sizyges ( ? Salars), 
and the Ghardi ( ? Kaoch^e) : these are settled in the northern 
regions and exposed to the frosts of winter. Then there 
are the Rabannse (Chinese Hwanyas 3^)) Asmirm 
(Ashmardans, the Shemotana of Yuen Chwang, who lived in 
what is now the Takla Makan desert west of Oherchen), and 
the Essedones (a Getic tribe, placed here by mistake, and 
whose proper place was on the Upper Jaxartes), the most 
illustrious of all. To these on the west adjoin the Athagorse 
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(the Ithaguri of Ptolemy, of whom 1 shall speak lower down), 
and the Aspacarse (? equestrian Kurus or simply Horse- 
riders) : and finally, the Bete (B5ds) resting on the southern 
summits of the mountains.” 

Leaving out of account here the more northerly tribes, 
regarding whom he is hopelessly confused, Ammianus seems 
to have had some definite information, however crude, 
respecting the more southern peoples along the northern 
flank of the Kwenlun range, more especially the three 
whom he calls respectively the Asmirm, the Athagora? 
and the Betse. The Bete of Ammianus must of course 
be identified with the Batae of Ptolemy, and these with 
the native Bod, the Bhotiya people of the Indian writers, 
to whose connections I shall return later on. The Asmirm 
are, however, worthy of separate mention, as at one time 
they occupied a prominent position in the history of Eastern 
Asia. They are mentioned in the Ban Shu [chap, xcvi] 
as Ghemot : — 

‘^‘Ghemot lay 720 li to the west of Shenshen 

(Cherchen) ; it is a dependent state under a marquis assisted 
by a right and left general. On the north-west it reaches 
to Tuhu (Tangnt), from which its capital is 2,258 li distant : 
northward it extends to Weili and south to lesser Yarkand, 
which is about three days’ journey distant. It prodnces 
grapes and other fruits, and westwards communicates with 
Tsing-tsiit (Dardistan) distant some 2,000 li.” 

According to the monk Yuen Chwang the Sanscrit name 
of the place was Ghe-mo-t'o-na ® which we may 

transcribe as Akshmardana, but locally it seems to have been 
known as Ashmar or Ashmarda, whence the Asmirma of 
Ptolemy, the Asmirm of Ammianus, and the Ghemot of 
the Ban Shu^ In the version which Julien translated we 
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Leaving Tuholo (Sorgliiil) we travel about 600 li 
towards the east and arrive at the country of Akshraardanaj 
otherwise known as Nimo.’’ ' 

So says Jnlien^ but there is apparently a typographical 
error in the text, simple, enough but which has rendered the 
passage impossible to recognise in the light of recent travels. 
The transcriber used the characters ^ which J ulien 
rendered Ni-mo ; but these I take it were intended for the 
very similar ^ ie. Che(k)-m5t, so that we arrive at the 
identical sound which appears in the Han Shif. The walls of 
the city, he tells us, were very high, but even in his days it 
was deserted. The place was clearly that known to the 
Persians as Machin, which afterwards the Mohammedan writers 
came to confound with China (Chin). A late author, Sadik 
Isfahan!, who lived after the Yuen dynasty thus referred to it: — 
Machin, a considerable region near Chin ; it derives 
its name from Machin the son of Japhet, the son of Noah, 
on whom be peace ! The chief city of Machin is called 
Tanktasli, Le, ‘ Place of stones,’ and this country is 
situated in the first and second climates.” 

Passing Ashmarda and going towards the north-east the 
monk arrived at the old kingdom of Napopo, plainly intended 
for Navapur Newtown”) the Sanscrit name of the place 
formerly known as the country of Leolan. As there is no 
question about Leolan being represented by the site of the 
present Cherchen, we may confidently place Ashmarda 
somewhat more northerly than Khoten on the bank of the 
Keriya river, and it is noteworthy that in. this very position 
Dr. Aurel Stein in his excavations amidst the ancient cities 
of this district [^Sand'-huried Ruins of Khotan^ chap, xx] 
discovered the sites of one or more towns, exhibiting in their 
ruins the traces of a highly advanced civilisation during the 
early centuries of the present era. 


4 !' 
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The last of these three peoples, to whom I have specially 
alluded, are the Athagorai of Ammianus, in whom we cannot 
fail to see the Ithaguri of Ptolemy and the Attacori of Pliny, 
Ptolemy’s Ithaguri and Ottorokorrm fall thus into line : they 
are simply the Greek renderings of the Adhara-Kurus and 
Utfcara-Kurus respectively— the Lower anti Upper Kurus of 
the Indian Sanscrit writers. Ptolemy says of them [vi. 16 ] : — 
By these up to the Kasian Mountains (T^ien Shan) are the 
Issedons, a powerful tribe, and more easterly the Throani (people 
of Shenshen or Cherchen), and then beside them the Ithaguri.” 

There can be but little doubt from this short description 
in fixing the position of these Lower Kurus as ranging from 
Cherchen eastwards along the northern flanks of the Altyn 
Tagh eastwards to Bhacheo and its neighbourhood ; and here 
the Heo-Han Shu places contemporaneously the Si Kiang. 
According to the genius of the old language we must see in the 
final ng the remains of an older r, and recognise the identity of 
the two — Kiangs and Kurus. The initial syllable Si we shall 
see in another and more easily recognisable form lower down. 

These Kiang or Kurus in both Indian and Chinese lore 
have a long history, which in both cases goes far back into the 
ages of Myth. By most historians and ethnographers who 
have essayed to write about these regions, these Kiang of the 
Chinese authors have been classed as Tibetans ; this is really 
putting the cart before the horse. It is true that the Tibetans 
of modern times are largely of Kiang strain, but prior to the 
fourth century the two peoples existed independently, and are 
of absolutely different family, and their erroneous classification 
under the one head has placed almost insurmountable 
difficulties in the way of a proper comprehension of 
both Chinese and Tibetan history. There has, it is true, been 
a large admixture of blood, but even in modern times the 
main element in the people of Tibet is not Kiang but Bod, 
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According to the Indian myth, supported by persistent 
tradition, the Knrns belonged to the Lnnar Race, and their 
earliest seat was the country of Uttara-Kuru beyond the 
northernmost range of the Himalayas. This formed one of 
the “Uine Continents ’’ of primitive Indian tradition, and is 
described as a realm of eternal bliss ; through it flowed the 
Bhadra, the sacred river, which, rising on the summit of the 
holy mountain of Meru, flowed through Uttara-Kuru into the 
great Northern Ocean. This legend, of course, lay at the 
foundation of Ptolemy’s geography of Serica, and largely 
affected the medieval conceptions of Central Asia. The 
Indian name of the river — Bhadra (the ‘^Auspicious”) — has 
generally been accepted as a euphemism for Bhotiya, the 
Bod River, agreeing thus with Ptolemy’s name of the 
Bautisos, Bhotta being the ordinary Sanscrit appellation of 
the country. 

According to the ancient Indian myth these Kurus were 
not Aryas, that is to say were not descendants of Airya, 
and so did not belong to the Solar Race. In the old 
Iranian cosmogony Feridun (Thraetaona, the Vedic Traitona) 
had three sons, respectively ^airima, Tuirya and Airya, 
the eponyms of the Gairimyans (Sauromats), Tuiryans 
(Turanians), ie, the ancient inhabitants of the Pamirs and 
the basin of Eastern Turkestan, and the Aryans (these last 
forming, however, only one of the many families comprised by 
modern ethnologists under the general term Aryan). As 
Feridun is always in the Iranian legend the “Athwyan,” 
the descendant of Athwya, I have suggested the term 
Athwyan to cover the entire of that section of the blond race 
now roughly known as Aryan, and would reserve the latter 
term for the first stream of the immigrants into India some 
eighteen centuries B.C. and their immediate relations, especially 
the Iranians and the Salyans or Hellenes. We find then a 
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definite place for the Turanians/*' as Kurus, Yada?aSj etc., whose 
former home was along the eastern flanks of the Pamirs, where, 
too, many of them survived well into the historical epoch. 

Strabo calls one of the satrapies taken from Enkratides 
Toriwa, To^jook, and we find the same elements in the name 
given to Yarkand in the SMh ] — Tayuen Toyar). The 

old Chinese histories give the names of many other peoples in 
this region, and the greater number of these we can identify 
with names handed down from other sources, Indian and 
Greek: — the Wusun (Greek Asii or Asiani, later known as 
White Huns’^ in contradistinction to the Hnnni, Hunns 
par excellence) ; the Tahia (Tokhari of Strabo) ; the Hukri(t)s 
of the SM/d (afterwards known as Wigurs), etc. So 
popular tradition quoted by Yule made Tashkurgan to have 
been founded by Afrasyab himself, the kingof Turan; and 
herein the old story, after his great defeat at the hands of the 
hero Sara, he consented to confine his people. In Indian lore 
these folk, whose original home was in what is to-day called 
Eastern Turkestan, bore, in contrast to their brethren of 
supposed purer blood the Solar, the distinguishing title of 
Chandra Vanca, or the Lunar Race. Of this strain the two 
most distinguished eponyms were Kuril, the ancestor of the 
Kanravas, and Pandu, father of the Pandavas, whose 
internecine wars form the main subject of the great Indian 
epic poem, the Mahahhfirata, In it Yayati, the fifth 
in descent from Soma (the Moon), had two sons, Yadu and 
Puru, and these became respectively the eponymic ancestors 
of the two great “ Lunar ’’ races, the YMavas and the 
Pauravas. Of the former line the most distinguished 
descendant was Krishna, the early Indian god of agriculture. 
Of the line of the latter come first Kuru, whose descendants 

* By most ethnologists the Turanians have been confounded with the 
Turks. The Turks, as their legends, when analysed, will show, were only on 
one side Turanian, the other element being really Oghuss, 
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occupied the plain of the Jumna river, called after him 

Eurukshetra (the “ Field of the Kurus”). The crows, was is 

direct cleseent to have passed to Pandu, a distant descendantj 

but lie being considered disqualified it was given to his brother 

Dbritarasti'a. Pandu accepted the position, but after his death 

his sons claimed the kingdom, and this claim brought about 

the great war which forms the burden of the Great Epic 

of India. With the Indian story we are not concerned, 

but these tribes occupy in ancient Chinese lore a very 

important position. Curiously enough, in the characters used 

by Ssema Tsb'en in his great history, the ShHci^ to represent 

the original branch of the Ytidavas who did not join in the 

Indian Immigration, the Yueh-ti C^ Moon- Family”) we have 

the exact reproduction, of the Indian term Chandra-Vanca, 

while the pronunciation of the name Yueh“ti” is as exact a 

travesty of the pronunciation of the Indian name of YMava 

as the Chinese language was capable of. 

This is, however, not the only connection we find with 

these Yadavas in ancient Chinese literature. In the Ski Kmg 

[III. i. 7] %ve find them attacking the Immigrants of Obeo on 

their long and w^eary road to China. They are here called 

Mats, or more correctly Madhs, a name closely associated with 

these same Y'adavas in India, no less than three of the chiefs 

of the line bearing the name Madhu. Madhu in Sanscrit means 

lioney^ and curiously enough the Chinese in Cantonese still 

pronounced mat^ has the same meaning. The ballad proceeds: — 

Thus spake the Gods on High Wan wang I 
Fear not to grasp the work ; nor quail ; 

Let not your pity spare ; be strong ; 

Strive each the goai to scale ! 

The Madhs their disobedience prove, 

And da, ring our bright arms oppose, 

On Yuan their hostile forces move.” 

Fierce in his wrath our king uprose, 

Quickly his armies raised, and tiow 
In vain his arms the foes withstand, 

' = Thus he from ruin saved our Cheo, 

- And honour brought our sacred land. 
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The succeeding stanza describes the siege and capture of 
the great stronghold of the Maclhs ; in the old ballad it is 
called Tshing-yiingj whicli we can have little difficulty in 
identifying with the Leo4an of the Shiki^ afterwards rendered 
by the characters ^ ^ Shen-shen in the Ileo Han SJm. 
There is little doubt that the name must therefore have been 
Dardar, or something closely akin. From all the indications 
the site must have been that of the modern village of 
Cherchen on the Gherchen iJarya. Now' and theni some 
object of antiquity turns up to mark the site as once occupied 
by an important city, but it is now at best an oasis in the 
middle of the howling desert of the Takla makan. 

On Ts‘ungyung’s walls our enginos ply — 

Ts'ungyung the fair — the wide renowned 
Worsted and wan its burghers 
Or captives sad in fetters bound, 

Gracing our solemn feast appear. 

Crushed ’neath our arms in deadly fray, 

Ko haughty challenge meets our ear ; 

Nobly our king has won the day, 

Nor recreant foes his will gainsay. 

In the Tso chwen attached to the Ch^im [XL iv] 
the name is given more at length than in the SM as Mat-sa, 
the latter syllable standing probably for dal^ so that the full 
name of the tribe seems to have been Madhal, and this will 
account for the name as known to the Byzantine Greeks of 
Tlephthal or ’ZfQaltrat wffiich appears in Procopius. 

Whatever the cause, we hear but little for centuries of 
Madh ; there is a story of a quarrel between King Knng of 
Chao about 1000 B.C, with tlie ruler of Madh over three 
ladies, the result of which was that M'adh was estinooished,” 
The story is, however, entirely apochryphal : in the 8th 
century B.C* Cheo itself was captured and destroyed at the 
hands of the Hiung Nu, and its people forced to remove to 
the east — to Lok in Honan — so that intercourse with the 
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.states of Turkestan was ' completely cut off, and. till the 
of the early Hans the history of these regions, is a perfect 
blank. .One doubtful allusion to these people seems to occur 
in the 'minor Ballads. Shi [I, iv. 4] sings [the translation is 
free.]: — 

Whitlier avv^ay my masome lad:? 

To pluck yon cherries down by Madh, 

Bat tell me, youth, why challenge fate ; 

What charmer tempt* to danger’s gate ? 

’Tis Mang, of Kiang’s clan the pride ; 

To-day we meet by Sangchung’s side. 

With her no treach’rons foe I fear, 

As K‘i’s steep banks we deftly clear. 

As we shall see afterwards, the YMavas in Indian as well 
as Chinese lore had the reputation of being a beautiful as well 
as pleasureJoving race. 

With the accession of the house of Han and the com- 
mencement of the struggle for empire with the Turkish Hiung 
Nu, we find frequent allusions to these Yadaras, now known 
under the name of Yiieh-ti, literally the “ Lunar Eace,^’ and 
so bearing out the Indian myth. About 209 B.G. the Slienyu 
Mao tun (probably to be pronounced Mughur), the greatest of 
his race, had established his rule from Sughd to the confines 
of Kansu. He found occupying the then comparatively 
fertile country of Eastern Turkestan several tribes of cognate 
race, standing on a high level of civilisation, well featured and 
light complexioned : I quote from the CXth chapter of the 
SM Ki : — 

^®At this period the Tunghu were formidable and the 
Yuehti numerous. The Shenyu of the Hiung Hu was named 
T^eoman (Demur or Timur) : this latter having met with a 
reverse at the hands of T^sin fled northwards, but a few years 
after, T^sin’s great general having died and the conquered states 
rising in rebellion, China was thrown into a state of confusion, 
and the garrisons left by T^sin all disappeared. The Hiung 
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Nu, finding no opposition, gradually encroached and again 
crossed the Ho advancing up to the Stockades. • • • 

some time T‘eoraan died, and was succeeded by Maotun, the 
greatest of the race, under whom the Hiung empire grew 
apace ... He subjugated,” the story goes on to relate, 
“theFanyuff who occupied the territory, now desert, 
between Lake Lop and Shaebeo ; the Kiitsbe (whom I am 
unable to trace), the Tinglings T S under the 

name of Salars survive, but far removed from tbeir ongmd 
seats, in the neighbourhood of Siuing), and the Lukwen ^ 
g and Sinlai ^ (neither of whom I can identify). 

The empire of the Hiung Nu seems at this period to 
have stretched from the Upper JaxarLes to the north of 
Shansi and from Karashahr to the slopes of the Altais ; 
but their Shenyu was dreaming of still further eomiuests. 
Accordingly in the year 178 B.C. he addressed a letter to 

China : — 

“The Supreme Shenyu, by tbe Grace of Heaven, to the 
Hwangti ; sends greeting; — Formerly there existed between 
us a treaty of peace, and our people have lived m harmony. 
Some time since the officers in charge of the Marches have 
encroached and used insulting langnage towards the Eight 
Yen Wang, which he bore without rejoinder. More receiitiy 
it has become a matter of anxious deliberation between him 
and Nansse, Marquess of Lu, how best a breacli of the peace 
can be avoided and the fraternal intercourse of the two 
peoples preserved, and on more than one occasion letters 
have passed with Your Majesty. Lately I despatched an 
envoy, hut he has not returned nor have I received any 
communication ; wffiile some of the lower officials have 
committed breaches of the agreement, and attacking the 
Eight Yen Wang have forced him into the western regions, 
where he was attacked by the Yuehti. 
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Heaven, howevei% was propitious to our arms ; our 
forces were well found, our cavalry brave and powerful, and 
in the end we totally defeated the Yuehti, carrying fire and 
sword through their lands and pacifying the country up to 
Leolaii. 

[In consequence of our success] the Wusun the 

Huk‘(r)it ^ a neighbouring peoples, to the 

number of six and twenty, have joined our confederacy and 
all the bow-bearing nations are now united as one family. 

Having now pacified all the northern regions, it is our 
earnest wish that an end should be put to hostilities and 
that there should be no more quarrelings, so that we may 
send our horses to pasture, and enjoy peace at home as in the 
old times;— that our young men may grow up to manhood, 
our old may live in peace, and ease and harmony prevail 
from age to age/' 

Such is the only contemporary, or nearly contemporary, 
record we possess of one of those remarkable ethnic migrations 
which have left their permanent records on the modern 
history of Asia, and whose echoes are still to be heard even 
in far distant Europe. So complete was the defeat that the 
Yuehti broke up their homes and emigrated in mass; the 
larger section crossed the watershed between the Lop basin 
and the Oxus and poured into Baktria, then under the rule 
of the successors of Diodotus, while the rest in small bodies 
made their way to the highlands of northern Tibet, with the 
older inhabitants of which they in time became intermingled, 
— a strain which shows itself to the present day, 

Strabo [XI. viii. 2] almost incidentally mentions this 
movement as an event so well known that it only required to 
be alluded to. ‘‘Most of the Skythians beginning from the 
Caspian Sea are called Dahm Skythm, and those situated 
more towards the east Massagetae and Sacse." There is a 
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good deal more in this short sentence than meets the eye at 
the first glance. First with regard to the people called here 
Dahse, there seems in my mind little doubt that they are the 
same as the Daci of the EomanSj and perhaps the Tokhari 
of our author. Strabo states truly that the Massagetm and 
Sakse (more correctly the difference being important), 

were eastern tribes : but I have shown elsewhere that these 
eastern tribes were GetiCj and so belonged to the Platt 
type, so that the Dakhge of the more western people naturally I 

became the Tokhars of the eastern. The Massa-Getm in this 
case stand for Gothic Midya-Geke, and through Persian 
influence, they having a habit of sibilating their gutturals, 

Getse turned into Cakse : the Greek Skyth seems to be only 
a modification of the same word. 

This slight explanation will enable us to better understand 
Strabo’s next sentence The best known tribes are those ^ 

who deprived the Greeks of Baktriana, the Asii (or) Pasiani, 
the Tokhari, and the Sakaraulij w^ho came from the conntry 
on the other side of the Jaxartes opposite the Cabe and 
S(Q)ogdiani.” All these tribes were well known to the 
Chinese, and all are described at length in the Han historians. 

There is little doubt that Strabo intended to write Asii or 
Pasiani, the initial p standing for v, and the people meant 
being the Getic tribe called by the Chinese Wiisun ^ 

The Tokhars must equally plainly be identified with the Tahia 
:kM^ whom the Yuehti actually met on the Upper Oxus. The 
S(Q)akarauIi we may identify safely with the iEgle of 
Herodotus [III, 92], and these with the Huk(r)its of Ssema 
T‘sieu, of whom I have spoken above : these last later on 
became the Wigurs of the Wei and subsequent dynasties. 

The facts of the migration are simple, but have been sadly 
misinterpreted by the French writers of the eighteenth 
century, with whom, I am sorry to add, in this instance I 
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have to associate Jiilien. All we learn from Ssema is that 
having crossed the mountains (apparently by Tashknrgan) 
the Yuehti met with a cognate race, the Tahia (Tokhars) 
whom they defeated ; as immediately afterwards we find the 
two living in amity, the Ynehti assuming the lead, we may 
conclode that, the two recognised the claims of kindred : at 
all events Ssema tells us that all the peoples hereabouts spoke 
cognate languages and were mutually intelligible. 

The result of this movement was that the tribes established 
a new empire. According to the scant notices which occur 
in the Heo Han Shu these immigrants were divided into five 
separate tribes, and amongst these there seems to have been 
some fighting. At all events one of the tribes who called 
themselves the Kwei Shw^ang, or Kweisiang overcame 

the other four, and established themselves at what nowadays 
is known as Shahr-i~sebz (City of Greenery) but which for-* 
merly was called Kesh, in the basin of the Upper Oxus, south 
of Samarkand. From the name of the city, or more likely 
that of the tribe, the kingdom came to be called Koshano, 
under which name it appears on the so-called Indo-Skythic 
coins. According to the Chinese author the king’s name 
was Kitolo, and as Yule in his introduction to Wood's 
Journey^ speaks of an Ephthalite called Katulphus, we may 
presume that it was something like Goedwulf or Csedhief 
Gothic Gutleaf. At all events, he took the opportunity of 
a disturbance in Afghanistan to cross the Hindukush, and 
pour down on Kao-fn (Kabul), where he established a 
powerful empire, w’hich under the name of the Ephthalite, 
or Iiido-Skytliic Kingdom, endured till the latter half of 
the 6th century. 

But alongside tliese Yuehti or Y^davas, who, as we have 
seen, really played no inconsiderable part in the history of the 
world, occurred another tribe, also belonging to the Lunar 
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Eaoe, and of whom I have already spoken [see p. 34], To 
the Indians this people was known as the Knrns, to the 
Chinese as Kiang, both, however, at one time of identical 
pronnnciation. They enter largely into ancient Chinese myth. 

The Shuntien \_Shu, IL i. 12] sings 

**He (Shun) consigned the Kung-kung (Karkotas ?) to the Dark Land ; 

Enclosed Hwaii4eo (Vritra) in the T‘suiig Shan ; 

Shut up the Sammiao (^ambars) in Sam-wei ((Jambu-Dwipa ?) ; 

Confined the K‘waii (Ghaurs t) to Yii Shan (mountains of Dardistan ?) ” 

In the Ta Yu Mu IL ii. 20] we are told : — 

“ The Gods said : ‘ See, Yu I 
There remains Miao. 

Assemble the princes ; 

Order out the armies, 

Draw up the troops, 

So each hear Our command ’ — 

Eestless are these Miao ; 

Unsettled, regardless of authority ; 

Insolent, self-vaunting ; 

False and without honour.^’ 

The rhythrwieal portion of the Yu Rung [5/m, I. iii. 78] 
makes but one allusion to these tribes : but it is important, as 
it connects them clearly with the extreme West and the Lop 
Nor basin : — 

Sam-wei was settled, (and) 

The Sammiao ordered. 

In the older lore of the Chinese these Sammiao always 
are made to be the direct ancestors of the Kiang tribes, who 
in turn become the predecessors of the Tangnts of later 
history* In the SM-ki [chap, xxvi, the Li Shu j^®] they 
are called the % ^ Kiuli (Can. Kaulai), which points 
unmistakeably to Kuru. The Lxxviitli chapter of the Hso 
Hail 5^2^ begins : — “The Si Kiang originally sprung from 
the Sammiao ; their surname was ^ Kiang, and their 
country was situated in the Nan-Yok (Southern Mountain, 
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tlie Altyn Tagli of Prejevalsky). When Slinn drove away 
the four evil-doers they escaped to Sam-wei (Cambii-dwipa ?). 
The land of the Kiangs lies S.W. of Hokwan and adjoins 
Sielichi || This was somewhere west of Shacheo in 

.the basin of Lop Nor* , 

Hardly more tangible are the glimpses we obtain of these 
ancient tribes in Indian lore. Here too Samvania is the 
father of Knru, himself the tribal eponym, but Sani¥ar?2a is 
hardly more than a name ; he was driven from his home and 
took refoge amongst the reeds of the Indus, and this possibly 
is a faint recollection of the Immigration of the Kurus into 
India, where they settled on the plain of the Jumna, which 
after them came to Ije called the Knrukshetra Field of 
Kuril’’). So a faint echo of the same movement is preserved 
in the myth of Cambara^ the Daitya, enemy to gods and men, 
the demon of drought and the special opponent of Indra, who 
destroyed his castles and w^ho w'as eventually killed by Kama. 
The connection with drought is evidently but a last faint 
memory of the rainless country north of the Himalayas, 
which once formed the home of the Qambaras. The same 
name scarcely altered we find as applied to one of 

the wilder tribes of the Himalayas, not improbably one of 
the branches of those Miaos driven by the early Chinese to 
the mountains. 

But we are here in the land of myth, pure and simple. 
In Hwaiigti’s time, says the story [Li Sliu^ l.o.], ^‘The 
common people had faith ; the spirits, intelligence and 
ability. Spirits and men were each perfect in their several 
spheres, each respecting the other without interference; 
evil and misfortune did not trouble them. But when Shaohao 
succeeded misfortunes arose ; the Kaulai introduced confusion, 
and the relations of spirits and people were confused.” So 
when in Indian lore the Cavaras become with the demon 
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Vritra (Hwanteo), tlie two dogs of Yama^we are in face of tlie 
wide ( Jen tral- Asian myth of the gates of Hades guarded by 
its two dogs, who in the far distant Greece become respectively 
Kerberos and Orthros* 

We have few records of what happened in the far west of 
China during the following centuries, but when, as above 
related, the great Khan Maotun had driven out the Yuehti, 
the Kiang took refuge in the new territory of Lnngsi, 
comprising the districts between the present Lancheo and 
Shaoheo. On the accession of the emperor Tl'u [140 
he proceeded to develop this country and intersect it with 
roads in order to carry out of his great scheme of opening 
out to China the commerce of the the west, and this eventually 
led to hostilities. The Kiang then, the Heo Han Shu tells us, 
on the south came up to Shuk (Ssech'wan) and China, and 
were limitropbes of the Outer Man«I ; to their north-west lay 
Shenshen (Gherehen) and Kusse (Gash). They have seldom 
fixed abodes and little cultivated land, rearing cattle and 
wandering about as grass and water serve. The father has 
only his personal name, but the children for ten or twelve 
generations adopt the mother’s clan name. Marriage amongst 
them is by mutual consent, and if the father die his eldest 
brother takes over and marries the wife ; so, adds the book, 
there are no widows nor orphans. Their chiefs are elected 
from certain families ; they are early accustomed to hardships 
and are very jealous of their personal rights. 

Although these tribes were thus distinctly nomadic they 
belonged to the same race as their settled neighbours in 
Shenshen and Ashmardan and apparently spoke the same 
language ; indeed Yuehti and Kiang fade into one another by 
almost imperceptible degrees. Continually made the sport of 
circumstances, and exposed on either side to hostile attacks 
from their two great enemies, China and the Hiung Nu, they 
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became gradually lower and lower in the scale of ciYilisationj 
and lost practically all the culture that tliey once possessed ; 
physically too these races had deteriorated through admixture 
of blood, and hear no more from the Chinese historians of 
any indication that they differed an personal appearance or in 
their stage of culture from the surrounding peoples. 

The second Han Empire [A, D, 25-220] never rose to the 
same power nor attained the same stage of civilisation as its 
predecessor; and, except partially during the lifetime of its 
great captain, Panch‘ao, never recovered its former position 
in the western states. Under these conditions the Kiang 
peoples gradually increased in power : and when finally the 
Empire fell to pieces and China reverted to the position of a 
loose congeries of petty kingdoms, the time came for the 
expansion of these Kiang, who now became under various tribal 
names the preponderating power in the Lop Kor countries, their 
influence extending as far as the Yello’w River, including the 
Ordos country. This brought them in contact with another of 
the great ethnic divisions of Eastern Asia, the Sienpi, or 
Ushwar, under which we must include many of the tribes 
loosely denominated Tungusic. 

We meet with this people very early in Chinese history 
as Tung Hu, or Eastern Hu, a name but doubtfully connected 
with that of Tunguz, principally favoured by Russian 
ethnographers. There was in the early days of the Hans a 
great feud between them and the Turkish people on their 
western flank known as the Hiung Ku. Though the great 
Shenyu of the latter, Maotun, inflicted on them many defeats, 
he never succeeded in more than temporarily occupying their 
tei'ritory, and never broke up their solidarity. This territory 
in the main consisted in the two great districts called by the 
Chinese Liao, East and West, but which by themselves seems 
to have been known as Sira, and which reached west to the 
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Eingan mountains and the eastern flanks of tlio Yin shan. 
In earlier times the tribes must have extended still further to 
the west, and in 660 B*C. we find the state of Tsin, roughij 
Shansi, raising a large army to get rid of these people, then 
occupying a considerable space between Shansi and PecliilL 
The particular tribe is denominated Kaolok ^ apparently 
Karlok, and to be found still existing in the (ioloks^ a robber 
tribe who wander about the upper waters of the Yellow Eiver 
south of Tsaidam, and who are a source of continual danger 
to caravans passing from Sungphn to Tibet. The tribe was 
then so powerful that more cautious councils prevailed^ and 
subsequently on its having made an attack itself and been 
defeated, the general in command feared to follow up his 
victory lest it should lead to a general rising of the tribes. 
Towards the end of the Tsfin dynasty these tribes, by a process 
in all ages usual in Asia, seem to have thrown in their lot 
with the rising power of Mao tun, and to have adopted the 
general name of Jung, Nimn^ and become amalgamated witli 
the Hiung Eu, now the most prominent power in Eastern 
Asia. This association continued till, wdth the rise of the 
Kiangs in the third century, we find a new amalgamation, and 
no less than 150 tribes in Tibet and along its frontier classed 
as belonging to the Kiang, besides a largo number in the 
Alashan districts, called in the Wei Shu the T^angcii^ang, Le. 
Dsung gar, Kiang. These last afterw^ards came to he known 
as the Tanghiang ^ or T‘anghiang 3g, and this name 
with the addition of the Mongol plural was transformed into 
the Tangut of Marco Polo, the native name of the state called 
in Chinese Si Hya. 

Another people, also belonging to the same Usliwar, 
or Sienpi race, we find rising into prominence about the same 
period, called in the Wei Shu [chap, oi] the T^iikuhwan, 
or T^ukufan who eariy in the fourth century, 
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passing along the flanks of the Yin shan, established themselves 
about the Kokonor, where we find them in constant hostilities 
with the Iviangs. Apparently pressed by these, some of 
the Kiang tribes occupying the eastern slopes of Tibet were 
forced on to the aborigmal peoples, still paramount in the 
valley of the Tsangpn or Upper Brahmaputra, abont the 
middle of the sixth century. These they easily conquered, 
and their chief adopted the title, in Chinese, of Dzan-pu. — So 
it is written by Klaproth, who is my authority for this 
translation from the T^ang Shu . — This was the foundation 
of the first Tibetan Kingdom. The word rendered Dzan-pu 
is seemingly the Tibetan Gyalpo, king^ still surviving in 
the titles of the Dalai Lama. The new king fixed his 
capital on the banks of the Kfi-pu chSvan, otherwise the 
Losa ch‘wan, the Kyi chu of to-day. Towards the end 
of the century, under his successor, called in the Chinese 
Lundzan-so Lungdzan, the frontiers were advanced up to 
the borders of Kashmir, and an opportunity presented of 
communicating with the heads of the Buddhist Church there 
established ; this opportunity was availed of by his successor, 
called in Chinese Yidzund Lungdzan, who on his succession 
found himself sovereign of a compaot and respected state, 
but one still lacking the prescription of ancient tradition. 
Thus was founded the Tibetan kingdom. 

We must dismiss as utterly nnfoanded the statements 
made by some of the early writers on Chinese history of 
the early development of a Tibetan power, and its supposed 
wars with China; the cause of the blunder will be explained 
lower down, and I only allude to it here as an instance 
of the besetting sin of nearly all our supposed authorities 
on China and Chinese affairs of invariably copying from 
their predecessors without taking the trouble of verifying 
for themselves their statements of supposed facts. An ancient 
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legend still current amongst the Tibetans themselves ascribes 
their origin to the marriage of a monkey with a female 
demon of the mountains, and even so well-informed an 
authority as Lieiit.-Ooh Waddell sees in this belief an 
occasion for merriment. It is really one of the numerous 
animal myths current in Asia, highly prized by the people 
themselves, and useful to the ethnologist as throwing light, 
otherwise unattainable, on their early history and connections. 
One of the most marked of these is the wolf legend of 
the Getic tribes, which we can trace wherever that race 
has left its remains ; in Hyrkania, the Iranian Vehrkaua, 
or Wolf country, as well as in the style of the regal race 
of the Parfchians, Arsakes for Vehrk-isk-a, etc. 

The ancient Wusuns, as well as the modern Tibetans, 
had the same legend of their monkey descent, and in their 
case it is known to have had its origin in their faces, 
well covered with tawny beards, wdiich in the eyes of the 
beardless nations around seemed to betoken relationship with 
the long-haired tawny apes who still exist in numbers 
on the flanks of the Tibetan highlands. Now the Kiangs 
who overran Tibet, and who still form a not inconsiderable 
element in the popnlation [vitL p. 49 were originally 

closely related to these Wusuns, so that the myth thus 
explains itself, and simply implies what we have been able 
to gather from other sources, that the Tibetan is of mixed 
parentage, partly Kiang and partly descended from the 
oboriginal Bods, a fact remarked by all competent observers, 
[see EockhilTs Land of Lamas, p. 243 and Waddell’s Hlassa 
and its Mysteries^ p. 346]. 

But to return to our immediate history, the sovereign 
called in the Chinese history Yidzung Lungdzan is in the 
Mongol account designated Srongdzangambyo, the form 
acknowledged by modern writers on Tibet. According to 
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the GMnese story li6 sent an envoy to China acknowledging 
the suzerainty of the Empire, and presenting ^‘tribute’’; 
the emperor was so flattered that he sent an embassy in 
return bearing presents : Srongdzan Gainbyo then demanded 
a Chinese princess in marriage, which was at first refused, but 
after a show of hostilities finally agreed to. The princess 
must have found her new husband already favourably 
disposed towards Buddhism poiiticaliy, and threw in her 
influence personally, with the result that he himself became a 
pious student of the religion; a Nepalese lady whom he 
also married threw in her influence in the same cause. 
Notwithstanding his acceptance of the Doctrine we find 
him still carrying on wars with his neighbours north and 
south, in both cases apparently to his advantage. 

His grandson and successor, called by the Chinese 
Kilipabu?, recalling the ancient grudge of his ancestors 
against that people, made war on the T^ukuhwans and utterly 
defeated them, compelling their chief to take refuge in 
China, after which we hear no more of them as a power. 
This success inflamed his ambition, and entering into an 
alliance with Ivhotan he attacked the king of Kuchar, a 
petty state lying near the north bank of the Tarim. The 
allies took the tovvn of Puhwan, probably Aksu, and pretended 
to a general overlordship over the Tarim countries. This 
excited the jealousy of China, who in consequence sent 
into these regions a viceroy charged to take under his 
protection the four military districts of Kweitse (Kuchar), 
Yutien (Khotan), Yenki (Karashahr), and Shuli (the ancient 
Sulab, northern Pamir) ; making the usual Chinese tactical 
blunder, common in all ages, the Chinese commanders divided 
their forces, and the Tibetans falling on them in the Kokonor 
district easily defeated them. These were the days of the 
Khalifs, and we need not be surprised that the encroaching 
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Mohammedans made overtures to the puissant Tibetans ; little, 
lioweveFj came of tliese victories, which were little more 
than raids, and practically, notwithstanding the asseverations 
of half-informed historians, the Tibetans never acquired a 
foothold in the Tarim basin. On the Chinese frontier the 
Tibetans were for a time more siiceessfuJ, and actually occupied 
portions of the empire. On one occasion [in 763] they 
actually captured the Capital (Changan) and burnt the palace : 
on the approach of a Chinese army they, however, retired. 
This war continued for many years longer, but at last, in 
821 or 793, both sides being utterly exhausted, they 
determined to make peace : China yielded up all territory 
west of the Tao and Min rivers, but otherwise things 
remained as they were. This treaty is recorded on a tablet 
still in existence in Hlassa in front of tlie great Buddhist 
cathedral of the Jokang. 

As it is not my object to write a history of Tibet 
farther than has been necessary to explain its very complicated 
ethnology, I have confined myself to a very bjuef outline, 
and only so far so as was necessary for the purpose. 

I have already [p. 30] spoken of the female demon 
of the mountains, who according to the Tibetans them- 
selves represented the Bod (or aboriginal) element in the 
population. These Bods are apparently sprung from the 
more ancient stock of the Indo-Chinese peninsula, to whom 
elsewhere I have given the name of Pareoaan, a strain which 
besides forms the understratum of the Chinese themselves. 
The overlying races in Tibet, in contradistinction to China, 
where they are Aryas, are rather Turanian, using these two 
terms as I have explained earlier [p. 36], The distinction 
probably accounts in some measure for the different characters 
of the two peoples. At all events the history of the two 
countries up to the period of the Chinese ascendency was quite 
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distinct and separate^ and the characters and instincts of the 
two peoples utterly unlike and in most particulars almost 
contrary the one to the other. 

Before closing this paper I must point ont that there is 
no foundation in fact for Klaproth’s use of the word Tibetan 
as an ethnic term. Tibetan is no doubt a well marked 
language, distinct on the one side from the peculiarly 
monosyllabic speech of China and on the other from the 
inflected polysyllabic Sanscritio languages of India. The 
time haSj probably, not arrived to more precisely define it ; 
but on a somewhat superficial examination it does not bear 
the impress of being of any great antiquity, and will probably 
be found, like the people themselves, to owe its peculiarities to 
many different sources. Klaproth was the first who attempted 
to place these theories of a Tibetan race on any scientific 
basis. He thus [^Tableauss Historiqxies de VAsie^ p. ISO] 
introduces the subject : — 

According to the few notices we find in ancient Chinese 
works, it appears that the Tibetans occupied in high antiquity 
the western part of China bounded on the south by the 
Nanling (Altyn Tagh), which separates the southern provinces 
from the rest of the Empire. Others stretched to the east up 
to the Siang, which flows through the Hukwang and falls 
into the Tungt^ing Lake. Some tribes of similar origin were 
to be found even in the mountains of Honan ; and it was on 
the banks of this river that the Tibetan people called the three 
Miao had their homes some thirty centuries B.O., or at the 
period of the arrival of the first Chinese colonies who 
descended from the Kwenlun mountains.” 

I have given this extract literally and at some length 
because with the usual habit with Chinese scholars of always 
repeating the statements of their predecessors, however false 
and unfounded, it has been repeated so frequently as to have 
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"become practically an article of faitli. As a fact^ Klaprotll^s 
Geography and Ethnograpliy here were both at fault, and the 
result has been an entire falsification of not only the early 
history of Tibet but an entire misconception of the story of 
Eastern Asia, especially "with regard to the Turanian inhabitants. 
I have explained above the story of the Cammiao and their 
connection with the Kiang or Koras ; it was these Kurus 
who many centuries afterwards, in fact in the fifth century 
of the present era, for the first time came in contact with the 
native tribes inhabiting Tibet. These they conquered, and 
as a result established at Hlassa the first Tibetan stated It 
was not Tibet nor Tibetans, then, but the Turanian tribe of 
the Kiang or Kuru who in the early centuries of our era 
proved so formidable competitors with the Hans for the 
possession of the empire of Eastern Asia. The error is akin 
to attributing to the ancient Britons the French wars of 
Edward III and Henry Y. 


Notes on Chinese Banking System 
in Shanghai. 

By Joh» C, Ferguson, Pii.D. 

The system under which the large foreign banks, such 
as the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank, the Kusso-Chinese 
Bank, etc,, work in their dealings with foreign merchants is 
exact!}' the same as the system under which banks in 
London, Paris or l!sew York do business, with the exception 
that a much larger proportion of their transactions is in 
exchange. It is only in their dealings with Chinese banks 
that relations are entered into which would be new and 
unfamiliar to a banker in Western countries. As long as 
the transaction between the European and the bank is 
confined to deposits, drafts, invoices, shares, etc., one might 
easily imagine himself to be in some part of the Western 
world, but if he presents for deposit a cheque on a Chinese 
bank, which he has receive from a Chinese merchant in 
payment of goods, he immediately finds that the procedure 
is very different from that of depositing the cheque of a 
foreign bank. The banking clerk behind the counter upon 
receiving the Chinese cheque calls for the shroff, who examines 
it and decides whether or not it shall be received. Sometimes 
the foreigner is asked to write his endorsement upon the 
cheqws at other times he -is told that as soon as the money 
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is collected from the native bank it will be placed to the credit 
of his account ; and again, at other times the shroff accepts the 
cheque at once at its full face value. The introduction of 
the shroff, who is always Chinese^ into the transaction shows 
that the foreign bank has dealings with native banks through 
the medium of its Chinese employees, and not through any 
member of its foreign staff who has been trained in the 
Chinese language and business methods. The bank employs 
a compradore under contract and bond, and holds him 
responsible for dealings with native banks. The compradore 
employs his own staff of accountants, who remain in his office 
and keep sets of books quite independent of the regular 
accounts of the bank. He also employs a staff of shroffs, 
who attend to the duties at the various counters at which 
sycee^ or coin transactions occur. These shroffs are on quite 
a different footing from the Chinese clerks who are employed 
directly by the Manager for desk duty. The shroffs are the 
employees of the compradore, and subject to bis orders, and 
are independent of the foreign clerks except as the clerks 
make representation to the Manager, who issues orders to 
the compradore. The compradore with his accountants and 
shroffs is an imperium in imperio ; he decides upon the value 
of gold bar, silver bar, and coins, placing his own value upon 
their fineness and rejecting any which are below his standard. 
When native banks wish to negotiate a loan from a foreign 
bank the compradore decides upon the security and is held 
responsible if the security fails. He also attends to the 
transfer of money to and from inland places where there are 
no foreign banks. In short, he is the medium through whom 
all transactions are carried on between a foreign bank and 

^ is silver bullion ; shoe is an ingot of silver ; fineness 

is tbe quality of silver- ; Mterness is the fineness above the standard. 
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Chinese banks or merchants. In Shanghai these compradores 
have come to hold a most important and responsible relation 
to the entire business of the Chinese community. 

L — Dif emit Classes of Banks, 

There are different classes of Chinese banks : (1). Those 
enjoying the greatest prestige are called official banks, Kwan 
Yin Hao || |^). These banks, in addition to receiving 
on deposit taxes, duties and other official revenues, do an 
ordinary banking business such as foreign banks do, viz, they 
receive deposits and pay interest on them, they make loans, 
they keep current accounts with merchants and make advances 
on the security of goods, they issue cheque books and deposit 
books, they transfer money from one place to another both by 
cheque and by actual transfer of coin. In Shanghai the 
largest hank of this class is the Yuen Tung '^vhich 

is also called the Customs Bank. This bank is the most 
important of all the Chinese banks in Shanghai, for it receives 
the Customs duties, which amount to about one-third of China’s 
entii'e receipts from imports and exports. It does not beep 
all its receipts on deposit, but divides them with many other 
large banks. Last year a rival bank to the Yuen Tung was 
opened and is called Yu Feng (|^ ^). (2). Another class of 
banks is the Hwei Piao Hongs (fg mw- These are usually 
opened by large merchants who have business in many 
different places, and who, instead of giving their business of 
money transfer to banks, open a hwei-piao hong themselves 
and thus make an additional profit out of their own exchange 
transactions," These hwei-piao hongs are only exchange 

- This class of banks was founded by Shansi traders who travelled into 
all parts of China selling their products — salt, iron, etc. The exchange of 
copper cash, silver and gold in payment of these products scon led to the 
ns© of drafts, which In time gave the bankers a large official imtronage. 
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banks and do not carry on ordinary banking business. Tiiey 
follow the lines of business of their owners, and in consequence 
some hongs only do business between Shanghai and Hongkong 
and Canton, others do business bet\Yeen Shanghai and the 
Yaiigtsze ports, others between Shanghai and the Northern 
ports. Such hongs need very little capital, but they must he 
backed up by a great Yolume of business in Yarious places, 
which brings in large returns of money, so that the hong is 
able to pay bills drawn from these places on it. By means of 
these hongs the balance of trade between various places is 
kept level and there is very little shipment of bullion. It is 
very hard to find out the amount of business done by these 
hongs, as their dealings are kept very secret and as their 
reputation is known to be their chief capital. Although they 
do not transact openly the usual general banking business, yet 
in actual practice they are able to do business in such a way 
that it will accommodate their patrons in the line of advances, 
overdrafts and loans. In order that they may avoid being 
blamed by the regular banks for trespassing on their business, 
the interest and discount on such transactions are disguised in 
the rate of exchange, a merchant expecting goods to 
arrive makes a loan from one of these hongs for one or two 
months, the interest on which is charged in the rate of 
exchange on the draft with which the merchant pays for the 
goods in the interior place. (3). A third class of banks is the 
Ts'ien Chwang gj) or Ts'ien Pu |f), which are 

fhis resulted in the eBtablishment in Peking of the Sa Heng 
Banks, which are the leading banks of the capital. The indaenee of the 
Shansi bankers is very great in all the large centres. An example of this 
, was seen three years ago (1003) in Tientsin in the dispute between the 
Shansi bankers and Yiceroy Yuan Shih-EaL By controlling the transfer 
of money to other places these bankers are able to have a large control over 
IoobI business.' 
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generally called easli-sliops. The larger casli«shops do a 
general banking business and usually have a capital of from 
ten to fifty thousand taels. The smaller ones are confined to 
doing business with small traders, and thus their business is 
chiefly in the exchange of dollars, subsidiary coins, cash and 
sycee. The capital of these smaller shops is tisnally two or 
three thousand taels. The small trader receives his money in 
cash or small coins, which he must convert into dollars or taels 
to buy his stock ; the working classes receive their money in 
dollars or taels, and change them into cash or small coins in 
order to make their purchases at the shops. These exchanges 
furnish nearly all the business of the small cash-shops. The 
rest of their business consists in small loans or overdrafts to 
shopkeepers who do their exchange business with the cash- 
shop. These cash-shops also add to their capital by issuing 
paper notes andj in some places, bamboo strips for fifty, one 
hundred, five hundred and one thousand cash. As a role 
these are received by any local bank at face value in making 
payments or deposits, but they can only be changed into 
currency at the bank which issues them, 

EesponsiUlity» 

One peculiar feature of all the various classes of banks 
is that the local manager has supreme power over the business, 
and the owner of the bank is not allowed by custom to 
interfere in its management. The owner is not allowed 
even to look at the manager’s books except at stated periods 
which are fixed by local custom, but in many places are three 
years. Though the owner can take no part in the business* 
carried on by his manager, he is held responsible for the debts 
of his bank if it fails. The theory of this peculiar condition is 
that if the owner does not have confidence in his manager he 
should not appoint him, and that having appointed him the 
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„™et should Bot spy upon tin. ; ft. busiuMs hoover, 
belongs lo the owner, and he should he respomnUo for any 
in hide same way as lie enjoys the profits. 


Laclc of Sjjstem> 

Notwithstanding the large number of banks which are 
established in all parts of China, they are not snbject to 
any government inspection nor to any fixed rules except 
such rules as are passed by the local Bankers’ Guild, in whmh 

each bank has its own voice. The official banks Kwa.n lin- 

Hao, are always reported by a local official to t e ^ iig es 
provincial authority, Viceroy or Governor, who m turn 
reports to the Board of Revenue. These reports simply state 
that on such and such a date a bank was opened m such and 
such a place and that official funds of such and such an 
amount have been deposited with it. The reason of making 
these reports is not to subject the bank to any rules of 
business but to protect the local official in case of the loss 
of his deposits by being able to fall back upon the fact of his 
having reported the name of the bank in which official 
deposits were made It will be seen that the banking business 
of China is considered by the Government as a purely 
mercantile undertaking which does not need control any 
more than any other business. This was the attitude of the 
Government until recently toward the native postal agencies 
which carried on their private business in all parts of China 
and charged whatever rates of postage they could force the 
public to pay. In short, banking is an ordinary business in 
China without Governmental regulation or control. 


Local Control. 

In common with all other classes of business, banks 
are under the control of a local guild. The Bankers 
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Guild is a Toliintaiy association and possesses no means 
of enforcing its rules other than the ■ pressure which it: can 
bring to bear on local business. Sometimes its rulings, are 
thought to be partial to one , . class or ■ one section of the 
local banks, in which case the aggrieTed class or section 
separates into another guild with \Thich the original guild is 
forced to make terms. A pointed illustration of this can 
be found in Shanghai, where the banking interests which 
grew up in the Settlements soon became larger than those 
represented in the Shanghai City and suljiirbs. They then 
divided themselves into a new guild which controlled only 
the business of the Settlements, which are called the Isorihern 
Mart — Peh Shih Iff), while the City and subnrbsjj known 

as the Southern Mart — Nan Shih (]^ |f|), is controlled by 
the old guild. The reason for the separation was that 
the interests involved were of such a different character in 
the two districts or marts that they could not be coairoiled 
by the same rules. The Bankers’ Guild confines its attention 
to legislative rather than to executive work, i,e, it makes rules 
for the various members of the guild, but it does not do 
the work of a clearing-house nor of an assay office. 
However, it provides for both of these classes of work. It 
is not necessary to describe the details of the cleariog-housej 
which are the same as are to be found in a similar institution 
in Europe or America. But the -svork of the assay office 
is so peculiar to China that it must be described in detail 

The Assay Office or Central Weighing Station, Kiing 
Kii Ciiii established by the Bankers’ Guild for 

the purpose of giving stability to the value of silver used 

^ I prefer to me the term weighing-station ” instead of assay office,**' an 
the word “ assay ” means with Western nations the chemical analysis or testing 
of an ore to determine the ingredients and proportions. It will be seen from 
the description that m chemical analysis is used, hut that the silver Is only 
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locally. It has no relation to the Government but is a 
voluntary commercial establishment. Unlike the Bankers 
Guild, -which is found wherever there are banks, the weigh- 
ing-station is only found in large centres where sycee or 
bullion from many different places is bi-ought togethei by 
merchants. Where a station is established all the silver 
bullion used in that place must be weighed and appraised 
in this station before it will pass current or be received by 
the local banks. This weighing-station decides upon a 
certain fineness of silver which shall be the standard of 
current fineness of the local market. When sycee is brought 
to the station which is found to have a fineness better than 
the local standard it is marked for its botterness, and according 
to its weight is marked for value in local taels at an increase 
above the actual local weight. For instance, if a shoe of silver 
is brought to the station weighing fifty local taels, and upon 
examination the fineness of the silver is found to be superior 
to that in local use by a certain percentage, the station will 
add on this percentage to the shoe, and make the local value 
greater by this addition, so that the fifty taels in local weight 
will pass current for Taels 53.50 or some such increased 
value. In case the silver brought to the station is lower in 
standard of fineness than that of the local market, the station 
will value it at a much lower proportionate rate than the 
percentage of inferiority would warrant. Thus if the fineness 
of the silver brought is only three per cent inferior to that of 
the local market the station will mark it as five per cent or 
six per cent inferior, and thus compel the owner to have the 
silver remelted and brought up to the local standard. In 
actual practice it thus happens that almost all of the silver 

weighed, after which a valiiation is placed upon it in comparison with a fi-Ked 
local standard. Hence 1 Consider the terra '• woigliing-station” to be more 
appropriate* 
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in use at Shanghai has a highei* standard of fineness than is 
required by the local standard. The silver is brought to the 
station in packages which average about fifty taels in 
weight. The valuation of the '.silver is marked .upon the 
large shoes in the handwriting -of the clerk on. duty/ but 
when the package is made up of many small shoes or pieces 
of silver the valuation is. marked on 'the paper wrapping. 
Each time the silver is brought to the station the old paper 
wrapping is retained and a new one given with the valuation 
marked thereon. The silver must be kept in this wrapper 
when it is used in the market. In fact, the wrapper is the 
certificate of the station, and if it is lost or destroyed the 
silver must be weighed again, I have visited the station, 
in Shanghai and watched the work of the clerks. Coolies 
came in carrying baskets containing silver from a bank or 
merchant, all wrapped in packages averaging about fifty taels. 
The coolies wait in the court of the small building until their 
turn comes and then carry their burden to the open window 
behind which the clerk sits with his pen in hand. The coolie 
hands the silver in, package by package or shoe by shoe. 
An assistant receives it, opens the package and dumps the 
silver into the scales. He then calls out in a loud voice 
the weight, which is recorded in a book by the clerk, and at 
the same time he passes the silver on to the clerk, who 
examines it piece by piece, decides upon the general average, 
writes on a new wrapping his decision, and passes it on 
to an assistant to be wrapped up in the wrapper on which 
the clerk has wnutteii. The assistant then returns the package 
to the coolie. The whole process occupies not more than a 
minute or two, no care seems to be taken to get an accurate 
weight, the clerk has no means of deciding upon the fineness 


^ Vide P6re Hwang’s book. 
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except 1))' tlie use of his eyes in a ilmgy room, and the whole 
transaction lias for its sole record a few characters written 
on a coarse piece of wrapping paper. The inaccuracy and 
slovenliness of the monetary system of China needs no better 
example than the above way in which the value of silver is 
determined, but it is an illnstration also of the large amount 
of confidence which the bankers have in each other that^the 
wrappers of those packages will not be exchanged. The 
station in Shanghai receives twenty cash lor passing^ upon 
the fineness of each package presented to it. After it has 
passed its opinion upon the silver it will refund any 
difference between the value it has placed upon it and the 
proven value, if the owner can produce the proper wrapper. 
The first weighing-station or assay office in Shanghai was 
established by the Shantung merchants who were interested 
in the sea trade by junks from Newchwang and tbe ports 
of Sh.antung. Finding that all of the silver which they 
brought to Shanghai was of a superior fineness, and that 
it onl}' passed for the same value as that of the infeiioi 
silver used in Shanghai, they established a Shantung weigh- 
ing-station in the City, where all silver coming to Shanghai 
should he assayed or marked. After the trade ot the 
Settlements began to grow, the newly established Iknkers’ 
Guild of the Northern Mart became dissatisfied with the 
valuation of this Shantung station and decided to establish 
their own. The trade of the Settlements having grown so 
mneh greater than that of the City, the present vv'eighing- 
station or as.«ay office of the Northern klart (Settlements,) 
has nearly all of the work to do both for the Settlements 
and the Native City. 

Tbe general average of the betterness in Shanghai of 
silver brought from other places is Taels 2.70 or Taels 2.80 
on every shoe of an. average fifty tael weight. This does 
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not mean that tins silver is actually more valuable by Tls, 
2.70 or Tls. 2.80 than that of other places, but it means 
that it is more valuable by Tls. 2.70 or Tls. 2.80 than the 
silver formerly current in Shanghai. In other words, this 
betterness is purely fictitious, and is only maintained by the 
prestige of the large trade interests represented in Shanghai. 
However, it is allowed in commercial circles throughout 
China, and only in the conversion into Treasury Taels, which 
are actually to be paid into the Government Treasury in 
Peking, is this fictitious value no longer maintained. 

Another important agency under the control of the 
Bankers’ Guild is the Melting Station (g where silver 

can be taken and remelteJ. Here everything is done in the 
most primitive fashion. Bellows, crucibles, matrices are such 
as can be seen in the shops of blacksmiths and coppersmiths 
on any street. Carelessness and inaccuracy characterize 
every step of the melting process. Perhaps the only accurate 
part of the melting-station process is found in the weighing 
of the silver as it is received. I found the scales delicate and 
a full supply of small weights, but no attention is paid to 
anjdhing less than a candareen. In melting silver a coarse 
alloy is added of copper filings to the extent of about six. 
ounces in every fifty, according to the statement of the 
manager of the station. This statement was only another 
instance of the inaccuracy of the establishment. It is safe to 
say that no one in this melting-station has any accurate 
method of knowing (1) how much alloy is contained in the 
silver brought to the station, (2) how much alloy is extracted 
and how much added during the process of melting, or (3) 
how much alloy is contained in the finished ingot as it leaves 
the station. A certain general estimate of the pureness of 
the silver is made by the workmen, based upon years of 
observation in their work— but that is all The alloy is not 
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weighed before being added to the melting silver but is 
scooped out of a pan in large or small quantities as the 
workman thinks necessary. It is probable that the opinion of 
the workmen as to the purity of the silver is not far from the 
truth, but it is never accurate." This melting-station is under 
the control of the Bankers’ Guild only in the sense that the 
guild approves of silver being sent to the station and is 
willing to receive ingots made by the station. The guild 
requires the station to stamp each ingot with the name of the 
station, and the station further requires each workman to 
stamp the ingots cast by him with his own stamp. ^ Considering 
the crudeness of the appliances of the station it is remarkable 
how nearly accurate the work has been proven to be by 
careful chemical analyses made by exports in Western 
laboratories of ingots certified by the station to have a 
certain fineness. Tests have been made by several foreign 
banks and others which have proved to be so nearly accurate 
that all of the foreign banks in China have been content to 
submit to the valuation made by the weighing-station and 
the melting-station as sufficiently accurate to serve the 
purposes of local trade. However, it must be stated that 
the present inaccuracy of valuation, while leaving a good 
margin for profit to bankers, can only maintain in a maiket 
where there is a common consent in commercial circles that 
it is profitable to local interests, and as soon as such a prop 
would be withdrawn an accurate standard would be demanded. 
One fixed principle obtains in all places, and this principle is 
to hold the local value of silver somewhat different from that 
of any other place, so that the banks can charge not only for 

* If the amount oE alloy in ilie silver ingots is not known accurately 
by the melting-station workmen, how much less accurate is the estimate 
put upon the ingots by the cursory examination of the clerk in the Central 
■Weighing Station, 
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transfer expenses but also make a small profit for themselves 
on the different rates of exchange. Even places using the 
same standardj e.g. the Tsaopingj will introduce some 
consideration by which the rate of exchange is affected, such 
as the local rate of exchange between copper cash and silver 
or the local rate at which taxes are paid. It is safe to say 
that no transaction occurs between parties residing in two 
different places in which the ‘banks in addition to the 
legitimate transfer charges do not also make a profit from 
some crafty manipulation of exchange. In Nanking it is 
popularly said that if a tael and a dollar are exchanged back 
and forth five times in a bank the owner will have nothing 
left. It might be added that such an exchange of silver 
between two places professedly using the same standard would 
result in the owner having nothing left even if no transfer 
charges w'ere paid. As a writer in the Financial Supplement 
of the London Times, March 28th, 1905, in China and 
its Currency,’’ says : Every transaction yields a profit to 
the Bank.” 

What is a Tael 

Primarily it is an ounce of silver, but, as the standard 
of weights varies throughout China, there are many kinds 
of taels. The weight is not the only element of variance, 
for the tael in local use in any one place has its own standard 
of fineness and sometimes also a fictitious weight which is 
allowed to it by local usage. Hence in determining a tael 

® A similar question could once have been asked in England, ‘‘What 
is a Pound ? ” It seems originally to have been a pound weight of silver 
coined into 240 pieces, but in the reign of Elizabeth as many as 744 pence 
to the pound were coined. It was not till 1816 that gold was declared to be 
the standard of value, The sovereign was put In circulation by proclamation 
July 1st, 1817. 
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it is necessary in the first instance to distingnisli between 
(1) a tael in weight and (2) a tael in value. In v, tight there 
are two principal standards, the Kuping (0 m iieasui} 
taeF and the Tsaoping zp) or Commercial tool. In value 
the standards are innumerable, but the principal ones noted 
in this paper are the Canton tael, the Shanghai tael and 
the Customs (Haikwan) tael, as they form a sufficient basis to 
calculate all other tael values. Endless confusion has arisen 
among foreign writers on this question by the failure to 
distinguish taels in weight from taels in value. 

The able Correspondent of the London 'limes, writing 
in the Financial Supplements of March IStli and 20th, lOOo,'' 
in speaking of the Shanghai tael, has made the propei 
distinction. “The value of the Shanghai tael is made up 
of three elements-the weight, the quality of silver, and a 
convention.” It may be safely said that there are only 
two standards of weight for silver taels in China the Knping 
and the Tsaoping. The relation between these is usually 

’ By Kuping is here meant the tael weight of the Board of Kevenue 
at Peking. The term is also used in many provincial capitals^ to denote the 
standard of the provincial treasury. Hence when the term Kuping is used 
it is neoessm-y to enquire if the Knping of the Hupu (Board of lie venue) is 
meant, [ride Journal of the China Branch Iloyal Asiatic Society, Vol. KX1\ , 
pp. 5S-63, where it is shown that the provincial capitals of Chiiiaufu in 
Shantung and Nanking in Kiangsu have their own Kuping standarf and 
that oven smaller cities, such as Nanyangfu in Honan, Suiigkiang m Kiangsu, 
Ningpo and Wenchow in Chehkiang, Pakhoi in Kwangtung, have^a local 
Kuping standard. None of those mentioned agree with the Board of Revenue 
Kuping. The value given to the taels of various sections in this article 
of the Society’s Journal is in almost every instance inaociirato and misleading, 
though given by men living in the district]. 

These two papers were followed by three articles in the Financial 
Supplernents of June Sth, July 24:th and July 31st> 1905, on iioblemsof 
Currency Reform in Chinas These five papers are the clearest and best that 
have been written on the gubject. 
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given as the following, :~100 ' Knping taels equal 102 
Tsaoping taels ; but even in this relation inaccnracy is fonnci:, 
for the relation is quite as often expressed a,s 98 Knping taels 
equal 100 Tsaoping. The first comparison, 100 Knping 
taels equal 102 Tsaoping taels is the original^ one and more 
nearly accurate, but in general use both methods of reckoning 
are used. It is probable that the accurate standard is 100 
Ivuping taels equal 101.80' Tsaoping taels. The difference 
not being great in small transactions and the parties to 
a given deal being more or less urgent for other 
reasons to finish their work, it usually happens that the 
two standards are used by the same bank ; one is used in 
paying out money and the other in receiving it. Two different 
scales — one for receiving and one for paying — are even found 
on the same counter of a bank, publicly exhibited and- 
publicly recognized without complaint. 

For instance, the value of a Canton tael is determined 
by the rule that 100 Canton ounces equal 102.5 Tsaoping 
ounces. As silver was first imported into China at Canton 
the weight of the Canton tael (ounce) as compared with 
the Troy standard ounce has been fairly well established 
on the basis of 100 Troy ounces weighing 82.781 Canton 
taels (ounces). This standard has not always been used 
in Canton with accuracy, but it is the standard used by 
banks in other parts of China in expressing the value of 
imported silver. This imported silver is reckoned in other 
pJaces first in weight as compared with Canton taels, then 
changed to Tsaoping taels according to the above basis, and 
then changed from Tsaoping taels to the taels used in the 
place where the reckoning is made. Using the above basis 
of 100 Troy ounces, weighing 82.781 Canton taels (ounces), 
1 1 Canton tael equals 579.72 grains, and . 1 Tsaoping tael 
equals 565.6992 grains. As the imported silver is usually 
10 
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reckoned at a fineness of 998 as an average, we must, in 
determining the value of a Canton tael as conipaiet vvi i 
a certain weight of 1,000 fine silver expressed m Iroy grams, 
divide 579.72 by 998, which gives the value of a Canton tae 
to be 580.64 grains of 1,000 fine silver. The Corresponden , 
of the London Times, mentioned above, gives the value as .e81 
o-rains. This is as near a similarity as can be obtamed jy .wo 
persons reckoning from difierent bases, for, as has been 
already shown, inaccuracy characterizes every step. Ibe 
Times Correspondent says: “Where the foreign obligations 
of the Imperial Government are concerned the eciuivalence ol 
the several currencies is taken as follows : 

100 Haikwan taels= 101.642335 Kuping taels. 

100 Kuping taels =109.60 Shanghai taels.” 

By reckoning 100 Kuping taels to equal 102 Tsaoping 
taels I find that the value of a Kuping tael is 577.015 grains 
of silver 1,000 fine. This is probably within 2 or 3 grams 
of the result which would be obtained by a person calculating 
on a different basis, but the difference would be due^ to the 
number of changes of different taels through w ic i t e 
Kuping value had been calculated. Pure silver is reduced 
to 998° then converted to Canton taels, then to Tsaopmg 
and finally to Kuping. This would account for the variation 
even of as large an amount as three grains. 

In determining the value of a Shanghai tael it is 
necessary to note that there are two differences between it and 
the Tsaoping tael, (a) difference in weight and (b) difference 
in touch. The approximate difference in weight is 2.04 and m 
touch is 5.51, both reckoned on the basis of one hundred taels. 
Thus 100 Tsaoping taels of 998 pure silver equal Shanghai 
Taels 107.55 (or of 1,000 pure silver equal 107.76). ^ To 
express the Shanghai tael in another way, a bar of American 
silver (998) weighing 108.535 Troy ounces is equivalent to 
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100 ShaDgliai taels. This makes the Shanghai taek ee|nal 
5'20» 968 grains of 998 silver or 519.926 grains of 1,000 line 
silver. This value has been given to me by the highesi 
banking authority in Shanghai and can be considered as 
reliable as any bank reckoBing in China can be made. This 
value of the Shanghai tael in Troy grains of pnre silver is the 
only value ' in grains given in this paper -which I consider 
absolutely accnratej and its reliability extends only to the 
years 1904 and 1905. The value of the Canton tael given by 
me is probably as accurate as can be determined. My 
certainty about the value of the Shanghai tael in grains for 
the term indicated is not based upon the accuracy of the 
calculation but upon the fact that this standard would have 
been accepted by the Chinese banks in Shanghai. 1 consider 
the attempt to express the value of any tael in grains to be 
misleading unless it can be based for a given time upon large 
transactions by local banks which have been carried through 
on the ratio given. If the difference in touch between the 
Tsaoping and the Shanghai Tael exceeds 5.51 in the 
reckoning (as it sometimes does) it is evident that the result 
would change the number of grains to which it would be 
equivalentj but it would not make a difference exceeding 
521.5 grains. The value of a Shanghai tael may be taken as 
somewhere between 519.5 grains and 521.5 grains. The 
difference represents the margin on which the banks make 
their profits in exchange. ; 

As to the value of a Haikwan or Customs tael, the 
Times Correspondent gives it, as quoted above, to be 583.3 
grains of pure 1,000 silver. This does not agree with my 
information as given to me by the above-mentioned authority. 
According to usual commercial transactions 100 Haikwan 
taels equal 111.40 Shanghai taels. By this standard a bar of 
American silver weighing 120,908 ounces equals 100 
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Haikwan taels. Eedneing each of these .and comparing them 
with the value of the Shanghai tael given above, it is evident 
^lat the value of the Haikwan tael in silver 1,000 pure is 
579.197 grains. In converting Shanghai taels into Haikwan 
taels the difference is calculated as follows : — 

Difference in touch ... 1.80 

„ „ standard® ... 2.00 

„ ,, weight ... 7.60 


This computation is also given in the following manner 
Weight on scale ... ... 100. 

Difference of Tsaoping ... 2.80 

,, „ fineness ... 6.168 

Meltage, etc. .208 


Divide by the conventional standard 98 and we have 111.4 
It must he remembered that the Haikwan tael, first 
introduced by the Treaty of Nanking, is a hypothetical 
standard invented for the purpose of collecting the 
largest amount of import duty possible on a silver basis. 


This is what is referred to by the London Times Correspondent as the 
convention,” 7 !.^* -‘that 98 taels of this weight and this silver liquidate a 
liablity of 100 taels Shanghai “convention” currency. I liave already 
referred to this in the first part of iny paper [page 65] as the fictitious value 
of the Bhanghfii silver tael. The term “convention” is misleading if it 
means anything more than that it is a “ convention” in local banking circles 
which has been forced upon the banking interests of China by the 
commercial prestige of Shanghai merchants. .I’orhaps “custom” would 
express the idea better than “convention.” Such a “convention” or 
“custom” can never be maintained by Shanghai if another port comes to 
have equal commereial interests. 
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It is higher than the Tsaoping and Kiiping taels. It 

was probably based Hpon the Canton tael, as will be 
seen from the theoretical reduction of the value of 
the Haikwan and Canton taels to almost the same 

number of grains. There is no independent Haikwan 
siandard existent in China. The standard, being higher 
than the standard of any of .the open ports, is reached by 
allowing for the difference both in weight and touch of the 
local tael. The Haikwan tael is calculated in Shanghai 
from the Shanghai tael, in Hankow from the current 

Hsiangping, in Tientsin from the current market tael, 
etc. etc. As a standard on the same footing as the 
Tsaoping or Kuping it is non-existent. It is this method of 
reckoning on a basis different from and higher than the local 
tael which makes the position of a Customs Taotai in the 
open ports such a remunerative one. Instead of having to 
convert his receipts only from a local standard to the 
Kuping standard of the Board of Revenue, he has other 
additional steps to take in converting the receipts first 
from the local taels to the Haikwan standard when the 

duties are paid in, then from the Haikwan standard to 
that of the local banks where he keeps his receipts deposited, 
and then from the local standard to the Kuping standard. 
For instance, in paying import duties in Shanghai no 
merchant, Chinese or foreign, gives a cheque for Haikwan 
taels. He pays his duties in Shanghai taels, but instead of 
paying on the basis of 100 per cent he pays on the basis of 
111,4 per cent. The Customs Taotai in amassing his large 
fortune can always trace his wealth to the chance of the 
additional conversions of silver which the establishment of the 
Haikwan tael has made possible. 

From the above it will be seen that there is absolutely 
no fixed standard by which the exact value of any tael can 
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be determined. What I have given as to the value of the 
Shanghai tael represents the value of 1905 as reckoned 
in the banking circles of Shanghai and is that to which 
Chinese bankers would have agreed in making payments. 
The same authority as quoted above assured me from reliable 
records that the value of a Shanghai tael about 25 years 
ago was 518.986 grains, but trade in recent yeaxs has made 
changes. Mr. T. W. Kingsmili informs me that as the result 
of actual account sales about twenty years ago the value of the 
Shanghai tael was Troy grains 520.43. In all probability 
the changes have been due to the driving out of Shanghai 
of copper cash, for which Mexican dollars and subsidiary coins 
have been substituted. This change in the quantity of copper 
cash would affect the relative value of silver, for it must never 
be forgotten that copper cash form the real unit of value 
in China. The foreign banks make their transactions as if 
there existed a fixity of exchange between the different 
standards of taels, and it is this condition which makes the 
position of the comprador© of a foreign bank such a paying 
one, for the compradore reckons %yith his bank on a fixed 
ratio but makes his own transactions with native banks on 
the general unfixed basis. This opens up a wide door 
to profits. The changing of money from one standard to 
another in China is a transaction in which, as the Times 
Correspondent says, each man counts confidently on getting 
the better in the encounter of wits.’’ To sum up the whole 
situation, it is true to the facts to say that there is always 
a margin on the very closest scrutiny of the value of any 
tael Does the compradore know the exact value ? No. It is 
this lack of knowledge that furnishes the incitement to 
him to gamble on the chances of getting the best of his 
native opponent in the battle of exchange, the foreign banker 
not being interested enough to even watch the struggle, 
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Illustration* 

If we follow a single transaction of an article pnrcliased 
in Western Szecliiien for export from Shaogbai we shall see 
the flnetaations of exchange through which its value is forced 
to pass. The Chinese trader in Chengtn sends his employees 
info the country a hiiiicired miles distant to make the 
purcliase. He will carry his money with him in sjcee. On 
arriving at the place where his purchase is to be made, he 
goes to a cash-shop and changes his shoes of silver into cash, 
by wdiieh he pays for his purchases, article by article. 
Supposing the amount of purchases to equal 1,978,465 cash, 
it is equivalent to about Tis. 1,500, but in the transfer from 
silver to -cash the cash-shops of the city have already made 
a profit of 2 '"7o ^ ^/o» or, in cases where there is a scarcity 

of cash, perhaps as high as 5 % or 6 The goods are shipped 
to Shanghai against the security of some hwei-piao hong 
which undertakes to transfer the money back from Shanghai 
after the foreign merchant has paid the price. How this 
foreign merchant gets his report from London as to the 
market price of these goods in sterling. He pays his 
compradore for the goods in a cheque on a foreign bank 
equivalent to the value in sterling, and this is the only gain in 
exchange or transfer which comes to the foreign bank. Then 
the compradore pays the export duty on the basis of Haikwan 
taels, but with a draft for Shanghai taels. After having done 
this he pays the local agent of the Szechuen firm the balance, 
but in doing so he makes a manipulation of the exchange, 
either by deferring the payment till a difierent sterling rate 
is quoted or by some other method. The draft on reaching 
the agent is presented at the bank on which it is drawn and 
the agent enquires from the bank at what rate it can transfer 
the money to Chengtu in Szechuen, This bank then goes to 
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an exchange bank (hwei~piao hong) which reckons the 
Shanghai taels into Tsaoping taels, then from Tsaoping to 
Hankow taels, then from Hankow to Ohungking st'^ndard 
and then from Chungking to Cliengtu standard, when 
the original purchasing merchant is finally paid his sliver, 
amounting to Tls. 1,500. How commerce has not only 
suffered the inconvenience of the frequent applications to 
banks for exchange, but it has been obliged to pay not only 
legitimate transfer expenses but also a pereentage on each 
transaction where there have been different standards used, 
which in this instance would number about ten^ This incubus of 
exchange must be reckoned with in developing the commerce 
of China. As this transaction represents the payment for 
goods with sycee, the conversions backwards and forwards on 
the journey to and from Szechuen would probably cancel each 
other and no large actual loss wmuld occur ; but if the 
transaction were entirely the transfer of money to and from 
an interior place in Szechuen to a foreign country there 
would have been as the result a considerable loss, resulting 
from the many exchanges. 

Scarcity of Ourremy, 

As an example of how much business is carried on in 
Shanghai with a small supply of currency, I have collected 
from a reliable source the subjoined tables which show the 
amount of sycee in taels, of Mexican dollars and of silver bars 
held by the compradores of all the foreign banks in Shanghai 
on the dates given. Perhaps as much more was hold by the 
native banks at the same time, so that in estimating the 
amount of currency available from all sources in Shanghai 
at the dates giyea it would be fair to multiply my figures 
by two. 
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Date. 

Taeis. . j 

, Meadcana. Silver Bar 

1902. 



J an. ' 4113 

4,680,000 ■■ j 

4,265,000' 2 

,, 25th ■ 

4,580,000 A 

. 4,885,000 1,12 

Fek 1st 

4,630,000 1 

4,455,000 

,, 22iid 

B.3S0,O00 i 

5,260,000 

.March Ist 

6,085,000 1 

5,600,000 

,, 29th 

5.510,000 ■ [ 

f 

6,650,000 

April 6tli 

6,365,000 i 

i 

6,600,000 

„ '.^Sth 

8,850,000 1 

5,840,000 

May ' Srd 

10,150,000 1 

5,820,000 

I ■ ■ ■■ 

„ 31st 

10,910,000 ! 

4,040,000 j 

June 7 til 

j 10,680,000 I 

3,350,000 j 

, 28th 

j 10,880,000 ■ ■■ 1 

3,030,000 1 

July 5th 

10,710,000 1 

4,370,000 ; 

„ 2Gth 

9,130,000 

5,710,000 ! 

Ang, 2rid 

7,400,000 

i 6,070,000 1 

„ ' 30th 

6,120,000 j 

6,350,000 j 

Sept. 6th 

0,310,000 

5,720,000 ■ 

„ 27th 

6,140,000 

5,120,000 

Oct 4th 

7,150,000 

4,520,000 

,, 25ili 

4,760,000 

4,060,000 

3:sor. 1st 

4,520,000 

3,800,000 

„ 29th 

2,790,000 

3,290,000 

Bee. 6 th 

3,110,000 

2,850,000 1 

„ 27 th 

4,300,000 

, 2,390,000 j 


11 
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Mexicans. 


Taels. 


3.330.000 

1.150.000 

1.970.000 

1. 190. 000 

1.330.000 

2.850.000 

2.520.000 

1.310.000 
9- t 5,000 

1.930.000 

1.620.000 

990.000 

1,160,000 

1.370.000 

900.000 

2.820.000 

8,880,000 

3,660,000 
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TIi6 amount of business carried on at these dates cannot 
be aecnrately ascertained, but a comparison with the' Customs 
Trade Reports and an estimate of the general business 
transactions in Shanghai would show that a Tery large 
percentage of the trade is represented by transactions on 
paper and not by a corresponding amount of actual currency 
on hand. This is a most important factor in determining the 
fete of a monetary system in China, in which a coin will be 
considered as a unit of value and not as a certain specified 
weight ; in other words, a monetary system in which tokens 
and not weights are used. The amount of trade done in 
Shanghai in excess of the currency on hand to pay for it 
shows that the Chinese merchants do not insist on seeing the 
proper weight of silver handed out out to them in exchange 
for goods, but that they are willing to accept paper payment. 
Now paper payment is more of a risk than a token currency, 
and if they do accept at present the greater risk of using 
paper they will certainly take up with a monetary system 
based on tokens and not on values. The banking interests 
will oppose anything which will do away with their profits on 
exchange in dififereut standards, but the general public good 
will demand a uniform monetary system. It is the object of 
the above table to show that when such a system is established 
in China it will be readily accepted by the public, as it is 
accustomed to doing business where no actual interchange 
of silver occurs. 
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Herewith is given a list of the value of the taels used in 
various places as compared with Tsaoping taels. This value 
is that of 11)04 as furnished to me hv a competent autlioriiv. 
The real basis upon which the value of the various taels was 
made, and upon which it stili rests, is the eompiirisoii in value 
between the tael of silver and copper cash. It must alwaj^s 
be borne in mind that copper cash, and not silver, are the 
unit of value in Oliina. China is a copper-using coiintrv, in 
distinction to silver-using and gold-using countries. 


Value fomp. 
with 100 
TsuopiuiJ 


Namo of Siaiidanl, 


Ku (Treasury.) 
Hai-kwiin 
TeO'kwei 
! Kiiiig-Iah 
Hoiig 
Taotai's 
Grain 
j Money 
I I-fali 
I New Hong 
j Rung -fa] I 
Four Ounce 
Seven li Feking 
Six li Market 
Eight il Peking ] 
Seven li do. 
Six ii do. 
Siang-taii 
Siang 
Ho-si*wu 
Tung-chow Hoiii 


Peking 
Open Ports 
Shanghai 
Tientsin 




lOi.60 
101.10 
■98.20 
100.20 
101.90 
101.80 
101.04- 
101.32 
I 105.90 
1 00.80 
j 104.80 




do. 

do. 


102.02 

10L02 

101.40 

100.20 

99.44 

98.60 


Prov. Chihli 
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Va'liie comp.| 

1 1 Place. 1 

Name of 

Staiidtird. 

i 

witli 100,1 

T?Jiop»c,g 1 .js' 

i 




Taels. 1 

9.5.10 

1 1 

5 Pror. Chihli i 

Tung-eliow Afarket 


Ping 

! ! 

T 11 n g - 0 ! 1 0 w M o n e y 


59 

100.02 

1 

'i'sang-cliow 


99 

,9?. 20 

t ,, .. 

Ftng-rvm 


99 

ff '.■■■■■■■■■< 

97.6^ j 

■ ] 

SflLTJ-cllOW 


59 

99.75 s 

j •• 

Pao-tiag' 


95 

Sih22 ^ 


TaivU 

-m 

5? 

2S.30 

I ’’ •’ 

1 Prov. Sbantuog 

Market 

rfi¥ 

55 

98.00 ■ 


Ihva 


99 

i ■ 99.70 

1 „ • M 

Chow-tiin Money 


55 

' 97.05 ’ 

I 

Ciicfoo'W'ei ghing-statioipJ[§ ^ 

55 

I0I.2S 

j Prov. y an -nan 

Prov, Caijilal 



100.75 

i Pruv.Kw»"‘i-c]iov. 

Kwei'Vang Money 


55 

i ■ lOO.SO ' ■ 

I - » 

Rrvei-y an g "Mar k et 

#cr#Tii^ 

55 

■ ,100.55 1 

1 ” . 

rl wei-yang Ti-easury 


55 

1 DS,69 ? 

i „ Szecliuan 

Ci'jentii 


55 

; 103.00 j 


Cliung-king Yii 


99 

; 102.25 , 

i\' . "a 

5 . Slia -tsien- i|* 

59 

i 101.00 1 

,, Eainsuli 

Lan-cliow 

M#i 

99 - 

101.95 ; 

■ 11. 

Liang-chow 


59 

, 101.73 ■ 

Manchuria 

King-cliow 


•9 

; 99.90 ; 


Newclivvang 


59 

i 301.22 i 

* ’’ 

Shrni-liai-kwnii 

amm^ 

59 

98.S2 1 

* 

?» 

Fung ihvang CIren 

mum 

95 

: 99.82 

' i IT 

Kwang-cheu-(z 

Mmm 

95 

: 301,33 1 

,, 

Liao-yaug 


99 

: 90,52 i 

Kirin 

Kirin 


, 99' 

1 iOI.82 

TT 

Weeiern Kang-fnh 


5.5' , 

, 101. GO 

^ New Moniiiiiuii 

Prov. Capital 


59 

1 301.75 ,i 

M Frov. Sheii-.si 

Si-ngaii 


99 

! 90.10 ? 

;|/ Prov. Sharituiig 

Clii-iiaii-fu 

mmB^ 

.:;59 

! s 

1 90.35 f 


Tung-chang Money 


. 99 ■ ' 

I 90,80 1 

. 1 Shansi 

Ping-yao Market 


59 

i 301.30 1 

1 ?i Kiangsi 

Nanchang 


99 , 

' 100.25 1 

■ n 11 

Hukow 


99 

; 103.50 1 

P -5, Faldeii 

Foochow Bing-yi 


95 

! 101.00 ■ 

i i 
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Notes on Chinese Law and Practice 
preceding Revision, 

By Ernest Alabaster^ 

Says Mencius : “If the ruler be without guiding 
principle and the ruled without regulations to hold fust to, 
then in the Palace principle wdll be disregarded and in an 
official position system and- order wdll be set aside. The 
geiitlemau wiil fail to do his duty and the lower classes 
will transgress the penal Law* Under such circumstances it 
will be but luck if the State be preserved.'’^ Thus of the 
recognized importance of Law. Its. origin in what we now 
call China may be traced to the institution of marriage with 
some idea of order which is to be ascribed to Fu Hsi 
— whoever and whatever' ■' Fii Hsi may have beoBj some 
five thousand years since.:' : Fu Hsi may have experienced 
personal difficulties in this connexionj^ but in any case Fu Hsi 
prescribed that no union might take place within the various 
groups or families into which his turbulent followers were 
divided. Secondary Education " had, however, not greatly 
spread, and each such union was accordingly and generally 
speaking a rape, though a rape permissible on those without 
the group. The fixmily within itself, at leasts might live 
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at peace. Various refereBces to these early days will be 
found ia the Thimj CMen (g which records in its terse 
style the kind of gifts- to be brought by the male— skills^ 
0 tc .5 and likewise records the classification of families by 
name, the introduction of middlemen, etc. 

In the 76th year of the reign of the deified Yao 
according to this same work, the Wu luhig Jfl|) or “ Kto 
P nnishmeiits ” w^ere fixed, though the working details de- 
volved upon the illustrious Slum ^). These punishments 
were death (±mi castration (^), maiming (IpJ), cutting 
off the nose (§!]), branding the forehead (^). But Shun 
went further than merely to define piinislmients ; he acted 
on the adage which will be found in the Ritual Record 
(II IB) reference to this very matter, that is, that the 
penalty should be adjudged reasonably ’’ (H^ §t| Jfl| |P 
^ H). Shun also introduced commutation of these penalties 
to banishment, the cangue, i^he bamboo, or a simple fine 
where any doubt as to guilt existed. If the offence was 
chance or accidental, he pardoned the offender ; on the other 
hand, for a second offence the capital penalty was to be 
inflicted. Shun likewise divided transportation into two 
degrees, within and bejmiid the Empire. In this connexion 
we may remember that Law and Corporal Punishment 
of some sort, as expressed in the word Imng, were, naturally 
enough, ideas very intimately associated ; the same hieroglyphic 
did duty for both, and its meaning is frequently only to be 
differentiated by the context. In the Confucian remark that 
“the gentleman bears in mind hsing^ and the ordinary and 
average man favours to come/* ® we have an example. 

The conception of the force of the Law is well shown 
where Mencius converses with his disciple, T^ao Ying 
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T^ov Yiiig .asked what would have been done to Kn Son 
(§ father of Shim, if Kn Son had committed murder 

— Shtin being on the Throne^ with Kao Yao (^j^) as liis 
Chief Jndge. Mencius replied that' Kao Yao would merely 
have had him arrested. But w^ould not the Emperor, have 
forbidden such a course?” asked T‘ao Ying. ■ ‘‘How could 
Shun so act ? replied Meneiiis, “ Kao ' Yao had received the 
Law from, a proper source.” That is the conceptioiij the 
ethical conception, but the ground of privilege, 1 cJi'm 
(lUfS)? Imperial Connexion, would knock such a conception 
sky-high. ‘^ Tho Law makes no distinction between Prince 
and Peasant; if the Prince offends he must pay for it, just 
as does the Peasant ” ^ IQ ® S il ll)‘ 

j^retty indeed is this saying of the common herd, but it is 
wdde of the mark in practice. ■ 

An illuminated and judicial mind must have been 
possessed by the distinguished Wii Wang of the 

Chows, for we find in the SJm Cliing Ms fears of 

the spread of alcoholism and his views as to the right way 
to adjust penalties consequent on indulgence. If the toiler 
has a glass too much at the end of a hard day's work, let 
him off ; admonish the drunkard pure and simple ; and then 
if he again offends, have him executed. Capital punishment 
has its advantages; it is cheap, and in days when it was 
scarcely possible to imprison, efficacious. Imprisonment, 
indeed, was not introduced until a comparatively late date, 
and then only for the purpose of retaining prisoners in safe 
custody until their execution ' or . acquittal, as the case might 
be ; but in the second year of Tao ' Ivnaug it 'was devised to 
meet those eases of offences by' women where the gravity of 
the crime seemed to render it advisable to prevent their 
escaping with the fine by which, in the ordinary course, they 
were allowed to commute their sentence of transportation, 
u 
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and where, at the same time, sending them ,to slavery 
appeared tiiiduly severe. There are, however, records of 
even distinguished persons being imprisoned, and a grandson 
of Oh^eiig T‘ang (j^^) of the Hsia dynasty was imprisoned 
for not obeying bis tutor and until be recovered his right 
mind. But this was rather being ‘^sent to a fortress,'” much 
as Frederick William consigned his charge a century and a 
half ago. 

As the Law developed and was recorded, the idea of 
codification naturally suggested itself to the common-sense 
leaders of a common-sense race, and legal codification, too, 
was pre-eminently consonant with the co-marching idea of 
ethical codification. What says the Xwn Yii — “The Yin 
dynasty adopted the Eegulations of the Hsia .... 
the Chou dynasty adopted the Eegulations of the 
I do not, of course, mean to say that the code of the 
present is an ethical document ; it is nothing of the sort; 
it is essentially matter-of-fact, but the roots of it, of 
course, lie in the ethical idea. I have shown that Slum, 
over four thousand years since, was renching for order, 
but the first definite system appears to be that ascribed 
to Cb^eng Wang (j^ 3E) hi b.o. 1115. Mu Wang (^5)? 
a prince of the same line, when a eentenariao, put forth an 
edict in which he stated his intention of preparing a code, 
and he expressed his wishes in its application. He wished 
this code to be not harsh but merciful ; he desired that none 
should be pumshed unless committed up to the hilt. Where 
the balance of evidence favoured the prisoner, he wished him 
to be given the benefit of the doubt and to be allowed to 
commute the penalty for a fine. It would seem, incidentally, 
that this monarch did not favour lawyers. This all in b.c. 952 
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or thereabouts. It is to this period that various passages in the 
Institutes of Chou IS) J'efer. Certain broad features are' 
kid down for tlie then legal 'snpervisorate, wliicb corresponds 
to the present Judiciary Board - or Ministry of Justice- -In 
one of the early sentences the principle is laid down that in 
newly settled coiiiitries penalties (or in other words^ the Law) 
should be applied lightly ; in countries more developed, but at 
rest, rationally ; in countries when disturbed, harshly. The 
‘‘ Five Punishments ’’ and the Eight Grounds for Privilege^’ 
(A are likewise dealt with in this work. The legal 
regulations of Marquis Lit (g |^)-"the great minister of Mu 
Wang (^3E) of the Chows, are to be found in the Lit Using 
(S ?f!l) portion of the Sim CMng (§ ^)- Here, also, we 
find the germ of the triple distinction of felony, misdemeanour, 
and offence— 2.^.5 the five grave offences (jE JfC)) the five 
misdemeanours liqiiidatable by fine fi)? the five offences 
($ 5i)- About the eighth century B.c. /we get to the system 
known as Li Kuei (Jg |g() — the Regulations of Li — the Li 
probably referring to the Chow monarch thus named. This 
appears to have been a highly methodical prodnction, and 
was divided into six parts, of w^hich the first three related to 
practice, the fourth to procedure, and the last two to definitions 
of offences. It 'W’'as some three hundred years later that we find 
Confucius himself as Chief Justice to the State of Lu (§). 
His habit of introspection seems to have placed him on the road 
to the jury system, for, not content with his own mind, he had 
a habit of consulting seniors unconnected with the case before 
arriving at a decision. Shih Huang-ti (s.a 220), more suo^ 
framed a scheme without regard to precedent, which only 
remained in force until the close of bis dynasty some fiftaeii 
years later. The founder of the Han line, Kao Tsu H), 
materially modified the laws of the Chains, which incidentally 
appear to have been exceedingly harsh, not to say inequitable. 
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Km Tsiig before.. Ms aceessioii, ari/J , wMle. as jet ' nierely an 
aspirant for the soYereigntj—coiiiiiig, as the record naively 
puts itj ‘'-first on the . scene ^'—expressed his views before^ 
the people (the popidm^ .not^ 1 tHok, the as follows : 

(1) that to kill another- shoaid involve capital piini.shmeiit ; 

(2) that injury to another should involve redress (3,-) that 

robbery and theft should involve compensation ■ and finallyy 
that all the unsatisfactory ' portions . of the Laws of the previous 
line should be excised. With this bid for popularity, Kao 
Tsu won his seat, -and when he began to feel on very sure 
ground and had consolidated his pow-er, he entrusted to bis 
chief minister Hsiao Ho (|| fgj), the duty of elaborating the 
above three general principles and of distinguishing between 
the relative gravity and levity of offences^ paying due respect 
to status. The original three thus became nine. Taking all 
tilings together, it is an open question whether a code, in the 
present accepted sense, existed before the reign of Yung Lo 
("Me ^he Mings, about a.d. 1400. Then, however, was 

framed the well-known system upon which the present Code has 
been grafted. Yung Lo, indeed, w-as either China’s Edward I. 
or her Justinian, and though I am prepared to award to 
him the latter title, it perhaps more properly belongs to that 
monarch of the Great Clear dynasty under whom the present 
collection was arranged — I allude to the illustrious Shun Chih 
(IS I&) though seeing that the Emperor was but nine years 

distinguislied scholar (Chinese) describes Kao Tsu as the Kapoleon 
of China, Kao Tsu supported reason with sword In hand but he had both 
reason on his side, and tact likewise. Kao Tsu I should rather describe 
as a common-sense man who rose through the mass, Napoleon as 
unconsciously specious. I doubt If Napoleon was a natural or national 
necessity ; Kao Tsu was. In one sens© only do the two men closely resemble 
one another : they were society reformers and lundamental iaw-giyerg, and 
both possessed the genius of capacity in taking infinite pains to see that 
they got what they wanted. 
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old when 'the 'Code was first published, the title had bes.t 
perhaps, remain in abeyanee. Who, how'ever, was China’s 
Tribonian, the- then President of the Board of Justice?. Let 
us examine the preface whicdi bears the .name of the monarch 
just alluded to, and is the first document in the Code. We 
note ills appreciation of a more complex age ; that he obseryes 
while the laws w^ere originally suited to a simpler state of 
society they need adjustment to the changed conditions ; that 
confusion' was worse coB'founded without a code ; that .he 
had therefore assembled a committee of judicial officials to 
revise the Ming Code. 

In this connexion we may bear in mind the present 
subject of re-codification. The Code naturally provides for 
itself, not for other codes, and Imperial will backed by 
popular sympathy can, of course, do anything. But 
i*e-codificatioii even can but follow the Code as a basis. 
We may well ponder over what I have quoted of the Code 
preface, and reflect too that wei hsin ^), to “reform,”^ 
is a Confuciaii maxim. 

Parenthetically I may add that Confucius was essentially 
a man of the world, and no error is greater than to suppose 
that he was a mere conservative, nor is he understood by the 
modern Chinese in that light. One of bis conceptions of 
perfection in wisdom was 6^ IR ® ^ cherish origins 
and keep in touch with the present.” True, he “valued the 
past and was zealous in seeking for wisdom there ” ^ ^ 

— but this *was search for what would bear 
fruit.” Confucius desired the reign of common-sense 
Reason. ^^Yhafe is done, is done; what has had iPs time, has 
had it’s time ; what is passed, is passed — it is idle to discuss, or 
recriminate, or blame,” says he in his Remarks. The codified 


It igj perhaps, rather to ’*keep lip-to-datu^’ than to relormp 
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thoixglits of this xvonderfiil man,' with their, common-sense 
practicai precision, depth of insight into humanity, crystalliza- 
tion of thought, felieitj^ of expression and application, majesty 
of diction, may culminate in an intellectual inyasion of the world. 
As education advances and the reasoning faculties are 
developed b}' education, and as soon as quick transit misces 
area and area, and all barriers are broken — for the frontier of a 
country is in general artificial, and not arising from nature, so 
soon will mind rise superior to matter, spheres of influence 
melt away, harmony prevail, and riots no longer take place. 
Confucius saw nothing particularly swagger in being a 
soldier, he would rather regard a soldier as being the expression 
of a wrong idea, though his practical matter-of-fact tendency 
would admit the necessity of his existence and his generosity 
admire physical ‘^bravery/’ which does not mean the over- 
coming of a weak body by a stronger one. 

» " . . . . ■ ■ 

* 

The Code, as we all know, is divided into six portions, 
dealing with Civil or Government, Fiscal or Popular, Ritual 
or Religious, Martial, the so-called ‘^Criminal,” and Public 
Works Law. It consists of Lit (^), the Code proper, and 
lollowing it (in most cases) the Li (^J), supplementary 
Laws. The former is not changed ; the latter modify the legal 
treatment originally specified, and are subject to constant 
additions and a decennial revision. There is one Lii ; followr- 
ing may be a score or more of tHao li f IJ). Robbery with 

violence, for example, has 52 supplementary laws attached to 
the article— varying from the 6th year of Chia Ghfing (1802) 
to the 9th year of T^ung Chih (1871). The Li are not neces- 
sarily arranged chronologically one after the other, the variation 
in the order being due to an idea of fitness of sequence which 
may well disaccord with existing views. The Li bear at their 
close the data when they were revised or added, the terms 
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hi a kai (M W)^ tsimn (g _pa?2 

(M f!§:)s being. OBiployed in this connexion — the latter, of 
course, as an Iiiiperial mandate. Thns a Li may have been 
revised in Chia ChiB.g sixth year ( 1802 ), and again in the 
19th year of .that reign (1815);. and again in Tmng Chib ninth 
year (1S71) His Majesty may have issued instrnetions that the 
revision should again be promulgated. In this connexion the 
periods of Chia Ciidng ( ||} and of Tao Kiiang were 

prolific ' in additio.n and amendment. ' The practice of dating 
the li does not, lioweverj appear to have- become definite before, 
the first-inentioned reigiij and very many li for one cause and 
another are undated. Amendment and addition will be found 
ill all parts of the Code, but naturally chiefly in the over- 
“whelmingly preponderating ‘^Criminal Law;” and the Fiscal 
Laws, too, show nnrnerons changes ; the small division on the 
Ritual Laws comparatively few, and as a rule not of late date, 
though there are exceptions. Besides Commentary, the lu 
contain notes exactly explaining any little doubtful point. Thus 
“whoever commits high treason” (definition given); or, “no 
distinction is to be made between principals and accessories;” 
or, ^^no matter whether plunder be obtained or not,” etc., etc., 
etc. These notes form part of the lu in point. There are also 
similar explanatory notes in the Supplementary Laws. The 
article rules as against the U, and if a case arises which cannot 
be treated under an article exactly, it is treated under the article 
most, nearly applicable, a report being made to the Throne. 
Where it is found necessary to provide for an unforeseen 
coritlngeney, a U is established, but no fresh lu are made 
though old lu, i.e., lil anterior to the present dynasty, are 
occasional]}^ adopted in the form of a li, A Supplementary 
Law is frequently definitely stated as being intended to be 
provisional and to become nugatory so soon as, the offence 
in point has been curbed by special rigor* While the te lays 
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down the root of the matter, the //, say the Chinese, '‘follow 
human ' disposition ; ’’ the Law never changes, . lint the 
Supplementary Law adapts the former both to circumstances 
and time. Thus in cases of theft, where, in resisting arrest, the 
thieves kill or wound anyone, by the Law no distinction is 
made between principal and accessory, and the sentence is in 
every ease decapitation, subject to revision, but the Statutes 
herein distinguish between the one who kills and the one who 
v;ounds, the former the principal, the latter an accessory ; and 
furthermore, in cases of wounding between injuries from edged 
'weapons and blows, hacks, etc., specifying different penalties 
for each. Finally, ^we may note that as soon as a new law (U) 
is published, the offenders of a former case are to be all tried 
and punished under it; and w^e may take note too, that so soon 
as such Law has been announced to the Empire, if an official 
disregards it with intent to do an injustice to either party he 
shall be punished as for purposely setting aside the Law. 

In all there are 427 articles and, in my edition, about 
2,000 Supplementary Laws.^ All classes are provided for, 
from high official to peasant ; the note of the Code is indeed 
comprehensiveness combined with exactness. There is in 
this general connexion a point to remark, the sovereignty 
of the Law. Military interference, for example, is not 
tolerated, and many cases bearing on the matter are quoted. 
The fact of incorporating a section of Military or Martial 
Laws means nothing — except that there is specific penaliza- 
tion for specific subjects. * The general principles remain and 
the Martial Law takes no different a position vis-ii-vis the 
Code as a whole than does, for example, Ritual Law. 

® Exclusive, of course, of preparatory matter— prefaces, tse 11^ tables 
of affinity, of punishment, etc,, etc., etc. ; and exclusive of the last 
and miscellaneous section |§), with its regulations regarding the 
Autumnal Assize 
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Indeed we find the following under the ' Civil or Stale Lai^vs. 

Military ofScials wounded in' battle 'shall be rewarded 
accordiof?* to their rank and merit; bnt if killed in battle are 
to receive hereditary rank (“fi; 1^), according to the rank 
held at time of decease.'’ Iiicidentalljj inilitarj merit is a 
point which has always been ■ recognised in China — a point 
sometimes forgotten. Here -we have an , example of. its 
crysttillization in Law. The conferring of hereditary raiak 
is, of course j within the province of the Li Pa ;' but study 
ilio first sentence and we ' find the matter to .be one' 'of 
iiiclasioii of Military Law within the 'Civil Laws. - ■ ' It ' -is 
merely of a jiieee wdtii the arrangeinent of the Code "as a 
wliole.’^ There is a further interesting point in this connexion 
— the incidence of Tartar Law. An article*^ speeifically 
prescribes that Tartars are' to be .dealt with according to 
Tartar Law and by the. Li Fam Yuan- . It is in; 
this connexion provided tdiat on receiving Tartar cases of a 
kind entitled to be sent to the Department, the latter will 
despatch a Tartar Official and a competent interpreter to the 
Judiciary Board, the former of wdioni will actus an assessor 
conjointly with the official who deals with the ease.'^ ^ Yarious 
distinctions are in this connexion .drawm as ■ to .wlien- the' 
assessor is to sign jointly with the 'nfficial ^j,llclgiIlg. -This,., 
particular article has a further interest Sir George Staiinto'U 
has thus remarked on it : — 

•* Till-.? sectitm of the code has beeu expi’cssly quoted by the pro- 
vlDcial government of Canton and applied to the case of foreigners 
.residing there and at Macao for the purpose of trade. The laws o.f 
China have uc-ver, however, been attempted to be enforced against 
iliuse except with considerable allowances In their favor, 

although on the other hand, they are restricted and circumscribed 
In such a manner that a transgression on their part of any specific 
article of the laws can scarcely occur, at least, not without at the 
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same time implicating aud ‘iiavolviog ia their guilt tome of ilie 
natives, who thus, in most cases, 'become the prliiclpal. victims , of 
o.ff ended justice.’ 

*’ The situation of foreigners in China Is certainly by no means 
.«o satisfactory on the whole as might be desired, or even as it may be 

reasonably expected to become in the process of time , 

■ It is one of the xiecessary hut embarrassing consequences of fhe. fOQtii,ig 
upon wlueli foreigners are at present received in China, that they can 
neitlicr consider themselves as wholly subject to, or ns wholly 
independent of, the laws of the country in which they live. When 
unfortunately involved in contentions with the Government, there is 
a line, on one side of which submission is disgracefal, and on the 
other, resistance unjustifiable ; but this line being uncertain and 
undefined, it is not surprising that a vrant of coafidencc should 
sometimes have led to a surrender of just and reasonable privileges ; 
or that ?it other times, an exce.ss of it should have brought the whole 
of tliis valuable trade and of the property embarked in it to the brink 
of destruction.” 

But tins was written a century ago. If it was sought to 
be applied (or was Sir George possibly in error ?) then one 
can easily picture the intense misunderstanding which must 
have prevailed and wrapped one side from the other as in a 
fogd^^ As a matter of fact tlie article only applies to the 
outlying Mongol tribes, note particularly the characters 
hm tmi (fb m ; the five Supplementary Laws (in my 
edition) under it all treat of Mongols, etc. : and the adminis*- 
t ration in point is the Li Fan Yuan (Jl^^)“"tho 
Colonial Board. 

. # -■ , ,■ *'■ ' 

The fullest admiration is due Sir George Staimton, the first translator 
of the Chinese Code, for his elegant work. It is a monument— a labour 
not sufficiently recognised. It is possibly not entirely accurate, as we 
now measure accuracy, and my own translations and notation arc entirely 
independent of Sir George’s. Indeed, I do not possess a copy, and my 
cominentft are based on recollection. But considering that Sir George’s 
work was produced a century ago and that (so far as I know) no complete 
translation has since appeared, Staunton’s exposition, though only of the 
lii and not of the In wonderful. 
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Wliat may be called the general principles of the Code 
and of its practice are surely thoronghly sound. The 
provision for a knowledge of the Laws, the provisions for 
the eoiidiict of Magistrates, the precise classification of 
relatloiisliip, the definite operation of mitigatioiij such points 
in procednre as ^H-olniitary surrender to justice,'*’ the -very 
simplicity of the forms of trial kneeling (a right and proper 
obedience to the (donrt)? no jury (a |}ossible advaiitage), 
no or little pleading (also a possible advantage), and over 
and above such, siicii concrete parts as the Laws of Inheri- 
tance^ the Land Tax Regulations, etc., etc., etc., are full of 
admirable principles and what we term “sound lawf’ Some 
of these points I shall deal with later in more detail. 

One of the first things that we have to remember is, of 
course, that the efiect of the Code is based on and quickened 
by penalties. There is no need to particularise ; glance 
through the Code. It is the benevolent principle of spare 
the rod and spoil tiio child.” Tho mere fact that a penalty 
attaches — as will later be incidentally gathered — does not, 
however, mean so much, for I suppose in a way that all 
penalties, whether mental or physical, whether contrived 
by hiimanitj?' or nature, attach to omission and espeoially 
10 commission. In feet, both commission and omission are from 
one view^ of the general question, and as 1 shall specifically 
point out, penalised complementarily. A person commits an 
offence, his punishment is detailed; an official fails to detect, 
and so is his. But rather what I desire to distinguish is 
what I may define, and what we call, criminal commission 
as distinct from civil commission or omission. Criminal 
commission is a point we can all seize — the leading 
suggestions of which have been particularised in the 
Chinese classification of the kiing lu — ^homicide, property 
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ucqulsitioii, etc. Of civil comniissioii tiiid omission tliere 
fire examples,, for example, , in tlie census laws, for there is 
surely no suspicion of what we call nu^ns rea in many of these 
points. Bat here and elsewhere even natural distinction 
has had to give way to the magnetic iiiflueiiee of a rigid 
division and what may be from oiir view “criminal” becoiiios 
attached perforce to a civil commission or oniissioii* That 
rigidity is one point, and the mere penal idea is another, 
whicli tends to the fluxing of the distinction. 

. « 

The great body of the Law consists of what I have 
translated “Criminal” Law. But what we understand l)y 
such a designation is not only found under the hshu/ hi 
(^l] ^1?), but as I have hinted, is to be found scattered 
throughout tlie Code in connexion with the particular 
subject to which it belongs ; the six category classification, 
of course, merely referring to that portion of the general law 
(or rather Regulation) which more properly came under the 
cognizance of the particular Board in quostion, Civil or 
State Board, Revenue, War, etc. — the Using Pu, Disciplinary 
or Judiciary Board, being charged with special legal 
disciplinary powers. So we find misprision of treason under 
the Civil or State Laws; sacrilege under the Ritual or 
Religious Laws. On the other hand we find High Treason 
as the first article of the Criminal Law, and Treason Felony 
following it. There are two ways of looking at a thing, 
and this arrangement may be as convenient as any other. 
IVhat sometimes may be overlooked is tliat the articles, etc., 
of the Code — I refer to the “Crimmal” section, deal not 
so much with a complete offence per biit nithor with a 

complete subject — in just tlie same -way as tiie Code as a 
whole. All manner of circumstances and of other offences, 
pertinent and sometimes not so pertinent to the subject in 
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poinij are introcluced to obtain completeness and perfection, 
as a result, of perpetual reYision and additions, and not 
infrequently as a result of attempted' appliance of' matter 
sometimes archaic to present day life. . But if I may for the ■ 
moment be discursive, it would be a bold man who should 
say that, for example, EoglLsh Law does not hold to the 
archaic— oiir procedure which is so perfect (our rejoinders, and 
our sur-rejoinders, our rebutters, and our siir-rebiitters, our 
torts, our rule in Shelley’s case,” our ^‘rule of Hotchpot,” 
oiir ‘‘ law of Gavelkind ” ). So competent a judge as a Japanese 
jurist comments adversely on our jury system, yet I suppose 
we shall stick to it as we do to free-trade. Even so progressive 
a nation as the United States preserves its conservatism, 
and I notice ‘^now comes the plaintiff” in the prints of 
tO“day. Certainly there is much that is archaic in the 
Chinese Code (strictly in the lil) and there is some irrelevance 
(nearly always in the Zt, sometimes or never in the lit). 
Sometimes, not inirequently these apparent irrelevances are 
in reality pertinent. There is, for example, an article 
headed ‘‘larceny of trees and shrubs from the Imperial 
Mausolea.” The hi is entirely pertinent. The first of the 
U'^ commences “whosoever rides in a carriage or upon 
horseback and passes the Imperial Maiisolea, and in similar 
case persons who arrive thereat and desire to enter therein 
shall in any case dismount at a distance of not less than 100 
paces, under penalty of being sentenced to 100 blows of the 
heavy bamboo lor disrespect.” A short li to begin with, 
but more important is the point that this particular matter 
was dealt with under this In because it was the lil wdiich was 
most nearly applicable. So do seeming impertinences 
become pertinences and so in hundreds of other instances 
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more "■ impertiiieat. than . " this. Lord Esher’s, ■ remark on 
English Law is. true o.f this Code:,- “There .is .nothing (or not 
miieh) which. is. notmonsistant A^dth eominoii sense.’’ 

I give below my translation of that article"*-'* of the Criminal 
Law concerning the “ making of corrupt books and speeches.” 
It is a short article, but it wdli bring out the {.listinctiou 
between the In and the U 1 have previously referred to, and 
it will show, though not so well as an article I shall later 
quote, the refinement of the Chinese legal mind the same 
here as elsewhere, and it will show also that the Code does 
not need so much to bring it up-to-date. The III, or article, 
in })oiiit runs thus : — 

" Whosoever frames prophecies, wlieiiier by corrupt book or speech, 
arid circulates sueli with intent to delude the public, shall be sentenced 
to decapitation suliject to revision. Those who have been so deluded 
shall not he punished. AVhere the luanbcr of persons delutled does 
not exc8C‘d three, a, penalty of transportation for life to a distance of 
B,000 li shall be adjudged according to the circumstances of the case. 
Those who possess corrupt books and clandestinely secrete such, 
instead of delivering them to tlie oniciids, sluill be sentenced to ,100 
blows of the heavy bamboo and transportation for three years.” 

Such then is tin idea of what the Law calls “laying down 
general principles— 5//^? ta fa (fje ic Let us proceed 

to the accommodation of these principles to humim nature,” 
as exemplified in the first Supplementary Law of this Article^'* 
‘‘Whosoever wantonly publiBhes corrupt speeches, or w'rites placards 
calculated to mislead public opinion, shall, if a principal, be sentenced 
to immediate decapitation, and, if an accessory, to decapitation subject 
to revision. Those w'ho having framed prophecies by corrupt book 
or speech and by the circulation thereof have deluded not more than 
three persons shall be sent to the Mnhommedan cities to serve as 
slaves for the greater and lesser hvf/,% and likewise for those of the 
Mahommedan population who possess sicitus. As regards reckless 
characters who compose a topical song and chant it through the 
streets, and those who publish and circulate ribald and obscene 
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wniin,i^s, it is the doty of alL temtoial officials within or v,'ithout 
the capital city, to forth with arrest and examine, and if it be then 
found that such persons have not in fact used corrupt laiigmige 
calculated to deceive the public, tbe\^ shall be treated under the 
article awarding a severe penalty for doing wdiat ought not, to have 
been done. Eevised in the dth and .I9th years of Cilia Crring, and 
amended in the 1st year of' Tao 

The following Siipplemeiitarv Law^^ deals with the treatment 
to be awarded booksellers v/itliiii tbeX-apital City who may 
vend such prod actions. The third and last siipplementary 
Law or section of this Article is quite pertinent to tln^se 
times, ami sets forth wliat unwary newspa}>er correspondents 
may expect. 1 quote i>art, 

^'Correspondents of the sevci'ai ]?rovinces sent to Poking for 
who invent reports find transmit the same to various places, shall, if 
ohicials, be dismissed, and. if memliers of tlie military class or private 
individuals, bo sentenced to 100 blows of the heavy bamboo and 
transportation to a distance of 3,000 etc., etc., etc. 

This is undated but must be somewdiere about ISBO. This, 
then, is a further accommodation of general priuciples 
to liumaii nature. A feature of the Code is not only the 
manner in which it pe!ialise.s the primary law-breal^er, but 
likewise officials or magistrates who may be lax. Thus in 
the matter just quoted, if officials are careless in detection, 
they are “to bo delivered over to the proper Board for 
punislirnent ; ” and the same in scores of other sections, and 
whether as regards Viceroys or mere constables. As regards 
precision, and refined distinctiooj I will but refer briefly to 
the Law regarding False Acensation^'*^: — 

‘‘Where two or more accusations are brought, the more serious of 
which are established while the less grave charges are disproved, 
or where the several charges brought all involve the same puriishmefii, 

A.-D. 1802, 1815, 182'1. Art. OOXLYIH (2). 

Art. CCXLVin (3). 

^®The Law regarding False Accusation is treated under Art. CCCXXVIL 
with its twenty-six vSupplemcntary Laws, ' 
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and one be found true and tlie others false, no penalty attaches to the 
accuser. As it is laid down in the general law that, ii; two counts 
be proved, the prisoner shall be sentenced under the more serious aud 
no notice shall be taken of the less serious, or if various counts proved 
be of the same gravity, the prisoner shall be sentenced on one count 
onl5^, so in these cases of several charges, some false and some true, 
the falsity of some is not to affect the penalty clue the otliers, and 
there is no excess of punishment to be transferred to the accuser.” 

I might here observe that Law of Libel or Slander does 
not, in our sense, exist. The mere perpetration of a libel or 
or a slander is not panishable erimimillv, but will become so 
punishable if leading to some criminal act, such as suicide. 
From this view the law on the point is part of the general 
law of responsibility ; this portion of the law is intangible, 

and’ melts away into the substantive offeneo. 

. .. ■ ■. ■ . ■■ , ^ . 

The following, being the first section appended to the 
Article concerning Treason Felony^'* is a concise example of 
the Law being softened by the Statute. 

“Whensoever a person having been found guilty in a case of 
rebellion has been sentenced to be transported for agriciiltura] 
labour in the New Dominion and chances to die before arriving 
thereat, his wife and sons may be granted their liberty. Tf the 
grandsons of convicted rebels are too young to be separated from 
their parents, their mothers shall ])e allowed to accompany and 
take care of tliem. 

. # ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Both the multiplicity of distinctions (and we recollect that 
‘‘‘the size of even a hair is relative, and the niodiiicaiioii 
of the force of the lil arise from the natural desire to reconcile 
law and justice. From a point of view the hi may be said to 
represent rigid Law, the li practical jiistico ; on the other 
hand if the Law does not provide a remedy for injustice, one 
has to be found, so it is said : “ Though the Supplementary 

'**Art. CCXLVl (1), 
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Law on tlie point is not clear, it is not proper that two cases 
exactly similar should be decided differently.” But it has 
not always been found possible to reconcile the frequently 
irreconcilable. Person is more important than property,” 
it is said, but in practice a robber who kills or wounds the 
owner of property is more severely dealt with than a person 
who kills or wounds the protector of a bawd. The Emperor 
in his injunction to the Judiciary Board contended that while 
it was worse to steal a woman than to steal property, a 
robber who wounds his victim will be capitally sentenced, 
while in the other case the offender will only receive a 
penalty two degrees above the ordinary. Perhaps one of 
' the most obvious efforts in the Code to reconcile the two 
ideas is in that article headed Where there are two charges, 
the heavier only is to rule” ( Zl ^ II: ^ S 
Again, the penalties meted out in High Treason seem fearful, 
and the law applicable to those remotely involved, or even 
not involved, seems unjust. Giving its gist merely, that 
Law^^ runs thus : — 

“WJiosoever is guilty of High Treason, without distinction of 
principal and accessory, shall suffer death by being sliced to pieces. 
The principaFs grandfather, father, sons, grandsons, brothers, all 
relations whether of the same or a different surname living under 
the same roof with the principal, being above sixteen years of age, 
shall be decapitated, disease or infirmity notwithstanding. Males 
among the aforesaid categories of fifteen years of age and under, 
mothers, daughters, wives, concubines, sisters, and sisters-in-Iaw 
shall be given into slavery in the families of meritorious officials, 
and their property shall be confiscated. It shall be permissible 
for engaged daughters to pass to the engaged husband. Sons and 
grandsons who have passed into another family by adoption, and 
a woman engaged to the offender, but not yet married, shall not 
be punished. Aiders and abettors in harbouring the offenders, or in 
allowing escape, shall he decapitated,” etc* 

Art. XXVI (with three Supplementary Laws). 

®*Art. OOXLV. 
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Tlie first Supplementary Law ^^ tlien proceeds thus 

“An offender guilty of High Treason having been sentenced 
to be sliced , to pieces, his sons and grandsons, if found to be 
altogether ignorant of., the aforesaid’s plans and ■ intentioxis,: 
irrespective of whether they be over or imder sixteen year of 
age, shall be delivered to the Imperial Household Departineiit 
to be emasculated and thence sent to the New Dominion to serve 
as slaves for the officers and soldiers thereat If the age of the 
aforesaid be under ten years, they shall be confined in prison until 
they have attained the age of eleven, when they shall suffer 
pmiisliment as aforesaid. When the Comptroller of the Household 
has received such prisoners he shall depute subordinate officers to 
make a minute and careful examination at the operation. The 
prisoners filial) then be delix^ered to tlie Judiciary Board for a further 
scrutiny, mid thence be delivered to the Board of War for despatch 
to the New Dominion to serve as slaves for the oflicers and soldiers 
thereat, etc, etc.” 

Tills latter law, it is to be notedj in conjunction witli 
historic events then proceeding, was added in the 6th year 
of Cilia Clffiiig (1802), and was revised in the 19tli year 
of the same reign, and also in the lOtli and 15tli years 
of Tao Kuaiig.^'^ But the severity of the Law regarding 
High Treason is susceptible of the fullest explanation, its 
object being merely to exterminate so dangerous a species, 
and prevent its propagation. This very point arose some 
seventy years since, the Judiciary Board considering the 
manner in which the relations and connexions of the traitor 
•were involved to be over-hard. The Emperor, however, 
held otherwise, his note being inexpediency. By special 
Act of Grace the possibility of pardon is admitted: but the 
Law was specially and rightly severe, and ought not to be 

altered. His Majesty also remarked that merely to forbid 

the marriage of the persons transported in such cases at 

the place of transportation would bo inefiective. The 

^Art. COXLY (1), 
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Emperor^ however, pointed '■ out that .there, was ■ in this 
connexion one inequality which appeared to have slipped 
the Board, that juniors are emasculated, whereas those 
who have arrived at years of discretion are merely despatched 
to military servitude. The inequality was adjusted, as far 
as I can find out, by levelling up, and both seniors and 
juniors became liable to emasculation. Such may be the 
effect of political expediency in this connexion. 

And other ventures, whether in the Code or in its 
application, to reconcile Law and Justice are numerous and 
subtle. If we turn to homicide pure and simple, while there is 
no getting beyond the fact that it is regarded as a debt, and a 
debt which can only be repaid in kind, yet from this view there 
are no more excellent examples of reconciling Law and Justice 
than the recognised operation of innumerable justificatory or 
extenuatory circumstances in liquidating this debt in whole or 
part. In the case of accidental homicide the sentence is 
recorded, but is purely formal, and the penalty is commuted 
to a fine paid to the relatives of the deceased. When there 
are extenuating circumstances in such case, the capital 
sentence may be commuted to transportation, thence to a fine 
in lieu thereof. Justificatory circumstances are allowed as a 
matter of course in certain cases, sometimes arising from the 
mere conditions or circumstances under which an act was 
done, sometimes from the mere position of the parties 
relationship), and sometimes from both these causes combined. 
Examples of the first category are very obvious. A man in 
self-defence kills an assailant who attacks with murderous 
intentions ; or, of another class, where an offender in certain 
offences stops short of the commission of the full offence, or 
the case of persons taking a minor part in the commission of 
^ serious offence. Examples of the second category are 
extremely numerous, arising, chiefly in cases where the 
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position of the parties is that of parent and child, husband 
and wife, etc. Examples of the third category are also 
niimeroiis. Thus, if a husband catches the paramonr of his 
wife or daughter in the act, and in the first heat of righteous 
indignation or without deliberate intention he kills him, the 
circumstances will be allowed. Not so, however, if the said 
husband tied up the villain and cuts his throat because he vras 
abusive, nor where a person chances to kill a man he catches 
with his brother’s wife. Again, justificatory circumstances 
will be allowed as a matter of course if a man kills his wife 
intentionally or unintentionally, if she is shown to be guilty 
of imfilial conduct to and abuse of his parents, or when 
she commits adultery without his connivance, or where 
she does him actual bodily harm, if he kills her in the 
heat of the moment. On the other hand, in this general 
connexion^ let me dissect the phrase unauthorisedly 
killing an offender ” (3® I® A)- Its character depends 
upon the nature of the slain malefactor’s wrong-doing, and 
the time and circumstances under which the killing took 
place. The phrase is constant, but its application and the 
penalty vary. The phrase strictly applies where a person, 
being in a position to hand over a malefactor to the proper 
authorities, dispenses summary justice on his own account. 
A steals B’s chickens and furthermore abuses B ; B in wrath 
kills A. X applies to Y for a small loan, Y refuses, X 
threatens Y’s life and Y in fright drops some money ; X 
picks this up, and Y in wrath kills X. If Y had heroin 
summoned others to assist him, he could not claim that he 
was unauthorisedly killing an offender, and his offence is that 
of killing in affray — the penalty being the same, the distinction 
is perhaps irrelevant. Again, concisely put, there are nice 
distinctions between killing a thief who has stolen another’s 
• iroperty/ahd killing a .thief who has stolen anotheris 
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property, tlie slayer at the moment of slaying supposing 
that he has stolen his own. The former is shan sha ; the 
latter is “jointly striking a person with resultant death ” 

© A ^)? sentence as accessory thereto. The 
penalty is the same in either case. So does the painful 
striving after justice lead to numberless and subtle distinc- 
tions, and miicli after all must be left to the construction 
of the Code by the Courts, and human fallibility, though 
nominally the judge in criminal matters has no latitude. This 
latter view, I may incidentally remark, is, however, a matter 
which the Supreme Appellate Court (His Majesty) strictly 
upholds. L stole from L H and fled ; L H pursued and L 
dropped the plunder ; hut L H, being dim of sight, did not 
observe this, and capturing L commenced to beat him severely 
with his fist. L, excited thereat, rushed at L H, butted him 
with his head, and thereby caused his death. It was urged 
in favour of L that he did not use violence to the owner of 
the property, nor did he plan his death; the slaying was 
unintentional and done in a fit of excitement. These views, 
put forth by the Board itself, were negatived by the Emperor 
as contrary to the letter of the Law. So sometimes does 
apparent justice defer to law, and yet the root of the matter 
here is perhaps that very common feature of homicide — 
indirect responsibility for death, L in this case being the fons 
et origo malt. 

■ # . ■■■■■ 

■ ■ ■ " ■" m '■■■ ■ 

Having now dealt with certain general features, I offer 
a very few words on the penalties. Apart from the large 
choice and their character, perhaps the most singular feature 
is the scientific mefcliod in which the various scales are drawn 
up. The exact meaning and effect of increasing (Jfl) or 
decreasing (^) a penalty is set forth in a specific article.^^ 
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The whoI,e law on the point is explained with much precision, 
and the scales give all that is required to assess the relative 
value of one penalty as compared with another. Excessive 
or undue or improper punishment is, of course, provided for. 
Capital punishment includes, or did include, the ling elcih 
^), not necessarily so slow a process. This may either 
be of itself, or to it may be added the supreme addition 
of extinction of the family. Then follows decapitation and 
exposure of the head (|)f ^ ^ decapitation simple certain 
(W decapitation subject to revision stran-- 

gulation certam strangulation subject to revision 

^ 11^)5 transportation for life (^), which is divisible 
according to distance into three degrees, the distances being 
2,000, 2,500 and 3,000 K, the three being collectively known 
as the san liu Then there is transportation for a 

term (^), divisible according to duration into five degrees, 
the time limits commencing with one year, and advancing by 
an increase of six months at a time until the limit of three 
years is reached. Probably the most usual sentence is that 
for three years. The maximum penalty is indicated by the 
prefix man (^), “full.” There is also penal servitude^ 
divisible according to distance into four degrees, the mildest 
form commencing with a distance of 2,000 1% and advancing 
by increments of 500 li until the distance of 3,000 li is 
attained, and thence by an increment of 1,000 li to 4,000 li. 
Its position is very usually as an additional penalty to trans- 
portation for life. A person may be sent, e.g,^ to simple 
service H), or to perform hard labour ^ ^), or, as 
<5.^., into slavery in the families of deserving Bannermen 
mm. the lg,tter of which may be classed as domestic 
servitude. Finally, there is the still more severe “ military 
seryitnde ” ^), which may be near at hand (pg or 

on the near frontiers or on the remote frontiers 
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or on the extreme frontiers or at the iriines 

(ffl I®) ; are collectiTely known as the tm cimn (jg J|). 
Servitude in whatever form of course ranks as a more severe 
penalty than mere transportation. Finally, we have the 
bamhoo, styled the chaiig (H) or ''heavier/' and the ehHh (^) 
or “lighter.’’ Either form is divided into five degrees : the 
“heavier” starting nominally with sixty blows, and advancing 
by tens till the nominal maximum of 100; the “lighter” 
starts nominally with ten blows, and advances by tens until 
fifty blows are reached. The “ heavier ” bamboo forms either 
with lilt or with t^u — and especially with the latter, a very 
common combined penalty. Then there is also the eangue 
(IIU 1^), which may be for life, but which is most commonly 
for one month. It exists also in combination with other 
penalties and adds, so to speak, a final and finishing touch of 
perfection to the previous portion of the sentence, and 
likewise gives the offender time to ruminate on the perfect 
working of justice. Transportation may be commuted to 
cangue in certain cases. There is also miprisonment (J^ 
and branding (flj Then there is specific punishment for 
a specific grave class — emasculation ^fj). There are 

miscellaneous punishments, such as fetters and the wearing of 
an iron bar. Finally, there are penalties countenanced but not 
legalhj recognised, exposure until death (J|| f|). Fines 
(W M) seemingly not recognised as an initial penalty. 
Forfeitures exist. The penalties operate largely in tei'Torenu^^ 
To be sentenced to decapitation or to strangulation does not 
mean that an offender will be decapitated or strangled. To 
be sentenced to transportation does not mean that an offender 
will be transported to the “mines” or “the 

remote borders of Yunnan, Kweichow, or the Two Kwang; ” 
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it does not necessarily mean that he will nltimately find 
himself there. It is a convenient formula. An offender may- 
be sentenced to 100 blows of the heavy bamboo. He may or 
may not receive that precise number, and this apart from 
the rules of commutation. In this connexion, and while there 
is so much talk of legal improvement, a self-registering 
beating machine might be devised. There should l)e a 
demand, too, for mechanical decapitating machines. The 
hint is thrown out as a possible opening for foreign traders. 
It would, of course, be necessary to test such a machine on 
delivery. The fact that the penalties operate now m terrorem 
is, however, of gradual growth. The germ is, of course, in 
the Code; for example, as regards the bamboo, where in 
the scale it is provided that the penalty is so many blows, 
but that so many only are to be inflicted. The prescribed 
operation of revision, commutation, and mitigation likewise 
serve in the same direction. But the most potent cause of all 
has been efflux of time, with the natural operation of the 
three principles as to the application of the Law which I liave 
previously quoted from the Kitiial Record, It may perhaps 
be worth while alluding to the psychic aspect of the capital 
penalties. The spirit, then, of one who has undergone the 
now abolished ling cliHU would be patchwork ; of one 

decapitated two pieces; -while that of one who has under- 

gone the probably far more painful process of strangulation 
(^) would be intact. Thus the chief terror of the dismem- 
bering penalties lies not in physical but in mental anguish. 
Conceive the idea of ancestral worship and what I mean 
becomes very plain. From the point of view of mere horror, 
the very perfection and routine of our own hanging system 
should, one would think, be not easy to beat, and it is not 
absolutely swift and sure ; but then neither is electrocution, 
though I know not what improvements may have been effected. 
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If the penalties provided be severe, and the tendency is 
perhaps rather hi terrorem, there are numerous recognised 
forces which operate in mitigation. Some of these factors 
have already been incidentally introduced. Leniency may 
arise, roughly speaking, from three motives : considerations 
of equity, considerations of political expediency, and 
considerations of morality or religion. Thus, the commutation 
of punishment prescribed by the Code in the case of varions 
offences (homicide by misadventure, etc.), commutation 
originating from attenuantesy etc., in general 

arises from equitable considerations, and so also do 
commutations on account of lunacy, delivery to justice, etc. 
The privilege allowed certain classes arises from considerations 
of political expediency. The mitigation or commutation or 
special treatment provided in cases of sex, youth, great age, 
or a sole representative, arises from moral or religious 
considerations, though as time passes the motive tends to 
become equitable rather than purely moral or religious. By 
religious I mean the regard paid to the tenets laid down in 
Chinese philosophy generally, and especially the respect 
which the Chinese attach to seniors, the filial relation, and 
family succession — the foundations of their religion and the 
fabrics of their Government. In addition also to certain 
fixed and definite reasons for mitigation, there must likewise 
be mentioned the Acts of Grace issued from time to time, 
commuting, mitigating, or absolving penalties. The cause 
of this, now a regular practice, was probably originally political 
expediency to gain popularity. 

I select a few points for review. A common reason 
for mitigation is self delivery to justice (|2 ^ Q ■§). The 
law®^ runs thus ; — 

XX¥.', , ' 
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“When an oftender, whose guilt has not boon dl^cnveia’d, dtdivers 
hinaself to justice, his olTenco fIiuH ho forgiveu, uud if plunder has 
been obtained it shall bo restored to tiio owner, if a light olVuntM' 
bo discovered, and a graver one bo confessed, ilui latter idiall be 
excused; and in like manner when on bearing an nccrisalitjo the 
offender disedoses other offences, the latter shall be inlum no nut ice 
of,” and BO on. 

A iiiiirtlerer’s punishment may be reduced a, degree. 
Irreparable injury, stealing official signets, smuggling, 
adultery, l)ar ; and the ofleuee must not be wiibin. the 
cognizance of peace officers during tlie period ol’ the oflendcr's 
concealment. An accessory will bo entitled to mitigation 
of his sentence if lie gives information leailing to the arrest 
of his principal, but it must huid to i.he arresi. witliin a given 
time — ordinarily a year.-*"^ And tlie inforinaiion mnsi be 
given to the magistrate, not io the polieor'’^ 

1 have referred to the point that taking life inv^olves a 
debt. In this coiiiioxion tlierc is a special clrcumsiance 
which may give rise to a form of .special commutation. .1 
allude to the case vvliere one oiiender dies in prison liefore the 
ease is settled, when the actual murderer can claim that, the 
capital punishment to which he is liable sliall he commuted 
to transportation for life, on the ground that life has answau'ed 
life, but the person who dies must be one wlio might have 
been capitally liable in the case, and he must have died in 
actual custody and not while out on bail (bail is not allowed 
principals in this connexion), and again he must have dicn! 
before the case was settled. That the offender in point 
committed suicide is immaterial.®^* The injury inflicted by 
the offender who dies must have been of a really morhil 
character, and not a mere contusion.®^ Tin) imprisonment 
must be on account of the homicide in point and not on 
account of another offence. In the case of Ch^Sn Ta Kiiai 

- ’ ^ Quoted iu the Msin0 An “ 1^, ^ id. *** id. 
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( 15 ® the deceased was accessory to ilio murder in 

.point and liad iuHicted serious injury, but the imprisonment 
was on account of another .offence^, and the murdered could 
not ])e said to have obtained satisfaction in his death,^" 

Menial and physical disahilitj/ afford grounds for mitiga- 
lion. The insane are held responsible for their acts, but the 
ordinary penalty applicable is coinmiited, as, for exainplej 
in murder or the false bringing of a capital charge, to 
imprisonment with fetters subject to His Majest3"’s pleasure. 
On recovery, and if the malady does not recur within a fixed 
time, the lunatic will be given over to his friends, and 
released. Mere proof of cure is not sufficient. Twenty years 
wuis the time limit fixed 'by law originally, but if the insane 
person is aged seventy years or more, or if ho is in failing 
health, the period is reducible. Helease after seven years on 
proof of recovery was allowed when a wife was killed, and 
after five years when the sla3'er w^as a solo representative. 
A fit of trausitoiy lunacy is not sufficient to excuse innrder.^^ 
Wluire at the moment of trial there is question as to the 
sanity or insanity of iho prisoner, bona fides of the plea, etc., 
the prisoner is to be sentenced as sane but retained in 
perpetual imprisonment, and this treatment is liable to press 
hard, in so far that the lightness of the sentence is imrnatoriaL^^ 
And so ‘‘ mitigation ” may not always be mitigation. While 
it is of course matter for congratulation to be able to “ hold 
a good deal, ihose whose inclination ma}" lead them to look 
upon tlie wine wdien it is red (or other colour), and plead 
blissfulness ’when testing the strength of another’s cranium, 
will not be excused, but neither will the offence be aggravated, 
and accidental homicide will still be such, though chancing 
in such a period. And this ease is interesting. NFS and 

Quoted in tibe & Ing An MtnZm* , ^ id* id. 
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L L K have been drinking, NFS asks bis friend io have 
another glass, and in so doing trips over him and kills him. 
This is homicide by misadventure. Similarly also if N F S, 
forgetting that he has a knife in his pocket, puts forth his 
hand to support L L K, and the latter, falling upon the 
knife, kills himself; or if in answer to the query L Ij K says 
he will if his friend will support him, and instead of so doing 
the friend falls over with him and breaks his leg/"'' Physical 
disability within certain limitations may also effect mitigation. 
But the disability must be a real disability. The clemency 
does not extend to certain offences siicli as heresy — a person 
may be a complete cripple and yet .may make converts^® 
(sympatheticallj^ speaking, perhaps more converts). 

Great age or youth, especially ilio former, are common 
circumstances for mitigaiionj and as also the plea of being the 
sole representative of a family (;i|c iTC) support of 

])arents are especially consonant with tlic ethical idea. Tlu5 
In^’^ on the point, and in this general connexion, states that 
those who are above eighty years of age, or are below ton, or 
who are are blind in both eyes, or lame in both legs, shall, if 
the offence be capital, await the Imperial Decision. Exceeding 
ninety years of age, an offender is to be excused, except for 
treason. It is also laid down that if the crime was committed 
when the party was younger, yet he shall have advantage of 
the age clause if the case was dealt with when his ago came 
within the clause.^® The same applies to disability. Fraudu- 
lent attempt to plead age or disability entails severe penalties. 
It is to be noted that those who are seven years old or under 
may with impunity cause the death of another ; but that if the 
age of the deceased be but three years or less in advance oi‘ 
that of the offender a sentence of stranguktion, subject to 

Quoted In tke Mdn^ An Sm Zm* * wA 
^AxkXXlh 
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revision, will be adjiidged.^*^ Further, that in the case of those 
aged fifteen years or less, and who have been the subject 
of injustice and hatred from the slain party, and provided 
the deceased is at least four years senior to the offender, and 
furthermore was unreasonably violent, they may be excused. 
The Code Supplementary Law in point herein quotes with 
approval the case of Ting Cliff San Tzii (‘J* ^ ^), which 

is reported in the Using Ati Hid (JflJ ^ 5£). 

As regards the plea of being a sole represenfMive (j^ IB)*^** 
It is extremely efFicacious. So in false accusation; if the 
crime of which X has falsely accused Y be not unpardonable, 
and if the slandered man has not been imprisoned, tortured, 
and ruined before tbe falsity of the accusation be discovered, 
mercy may be shown.^^ Also (with the exceptions below) if 
a criminal sentenced to death has confirmation deferred two 
years running, he may utilise the privilege. There are 
well-defined limitations ; the plea is useless in cases of 
treason. The very punishment for treason shows that, the 
object being to exterminate so poisonous a weed. In the 
case of rebellion, the stringent character of the penalty will 
be borne out though the patient’s mother be sick and helpless 
and the patient but three years old when his grandfather 
offended. I am not sure that the plea strictly extends to 
cases of intentional homicide, though in the latter case, 
where junior relationship is concorned, the plea would 
probably prevail in every instance. Nor if firearms be used 
is the plea effectual, though the offender be only an accessory. 
Sacrilege also bars. Character, again, is a cogent considera- 
tion. A profligate who never goes near his parents cannot 
gain by the plea, as a substitute for the examinations found 

» Art XXn (7). 

Treated in Art. XVIll and its 17 Supplwentary 3Laws. 
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to bis cost. The tbllowiiig })oini is luulofidoiL X, \\ Z, tuul 
others arc concerned in an offence. X is iu c^isUxlv; tlie 
others at large. What attention shall be shown X's 
a])plication to be allowed to he releiisod in order to support 
his aged parents.^^ The complement ot the plea of sole 
representative or sole support is naturally a more stringent 
legal view where such |)erson is ihe offended party. But how 
where the parties are more or less on the same footing and 
sole representative kills sole represenlative? In cases 
involving human life, if the man who lost his lifc was the 
grown-np son of aged |)arcnts, the criminal gniliy of 
manslaughter, though iu the tliird degree, cannot plead 
benefit of aged or helpless relative unless the person killcnl 
was profligate and unlilial. Adoption afft^cis this aspect in 
so far that had the party killed in the forc'goiug Insiamfc 
been an adopted son, and the lamily able to adopt anotlier, 11, lo 
slayer may utilise his plea. 

The ‘‘weaker sex’’ is considered. Trans[)oriatiou is hold 
to be an inapplicable punishment, and is comnuiiable to line; 
the bamboo is improper iu such cases, and is similarly 
commutable. Imprisonmentj save in capital cases, was by 
the old law inapplicable, but is so now, for reasons alrcady 
incidentally explained. As regards mitigation of transporta- 
tion ; ihe leniency does not obtain in its entirety in the case 
of certain offences, and that oven where ago comes uiitler 
note ; so a lady missionary seventy years of age was sent to 
transportion. The converts in this case, in accordance with 
the general rule, were imprisoned, conditioned that if they 
truly repented them of thoir sins tliey miglifc after the 
expiration of one or two years be released.^® Again, whore 
husband and wife are, concerned mid convicted, and the farmer 

p/'-fX;;;,' , '^'Quoted in the dn Mtm Jjm, “ ii. 
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lias in the meantime died, the widow must yet be transported, 
and tins tlioiigii the Autliorities be thereby perplexed as to 
her proper disposal'^'^ The leniency does not extend in any 
degree to infringement of the Opium LawSj nor to kidnajiping 
(as a result of a Censor’s Memorialj ^‘Peking (Gazette,” 1834-), 
the women taking nndiie advantage of their immunity. 
The Memorial in point recommended that the punishment bo 
made domestic servitude. Again, the leniency does not 
extend to serious offences against the State, c.g., treason. 
For docent women the bamboo is thought to bo indecent, and 
transportation generally speaking, inapplicable. In lacking, 
\yonieu of such character, if guilty of committing an oflbnce 
entailing a penalty of military servitude or tninsportaiion for 
lile, are to be sent into slavery at the Maiudui Tartar posts in 
ih (3 various provinces ; if their offence entails transportation 
for a term and the heavy bamboo, the transportation may be 
commuted, but tlio bamboo may not, and is to be inflicted 
according to the Supplementary Law applicable to ordinary 
i'ases of fenuilo license. 

Another ground for mitigation is privilege. The eight 
grounds for this are set forth in the Ohow Li and have been 
incorporated in the Code. They are : — Imperial connexion 
(1^ ^ii)? hnigth of service under Government (|^ worth 
of service (|^ 3^), ability (|^ Q|), righteousness and sapiency 

M)’ patriotic zeal (|^ high rank i|;), and 
privileged descent (|^^) to the second and third generations. 
It may bo noted that, as regards lionorary official rank, it 
neither confers the immitnitics nor imposes the responsibilities 
attaching to actual officials, active or retired,"^^ Finally, 
Acts of Grace (^) are frequent channels of mitigation. The 
ten chief offences — High Treason, ParricidOj Sacrilege, 
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are, as a general rule, oxeopted from the bcnofii. of 
swell Acts. Such the Code provides, and it also provides 
that murder, appropriation of Government property, adultery, 
kidnapping, etc., shall likewise be excepted, and in general 
terms practically lays down that the teat to bo applied 
is whether or not there was mens rea; if there was not, 
the offence may be pardoned by Act of Grace in whole 
or part. Offences have been entirely excused under Acts 
of Grace, or merely bambooing has been inflicted ; and 
many offences have been excepted.^^ But an Act of Grace 
is its own law, and there are no definite rules. There arc 
occasional refinements, of which I consider the following 
to be one (an offence excepted from the operation of an 
Act of Grace) : — ‘‘The killing, at his inotlier’s command, of 
an elder brother of a former wife (who has since ro-married) 
of the slayer’s late father.’’* The following are also a few 
offences which have been excepted : — affiliation in an illegal 
society or brotherhood ; the bringing of false capital charges 
by the police ; poisoning ; killing a bystander by accident, 
intending to kill someone else; beating to death, or killing 
with a sharp instrument, an immediate senior relation, 
though on the spur of the moment and conseejuent on the 
misbehaviour of the said relation ; witchcraft, with fatal 
results thex’eby ; raping the wife of a senior relation ; 
attempting to rape a daughter-in-law; defiling a sister- 
in-law ; the defiling by a slave of his master's concubine ; 
defiling half-sisters by the same motlier, etc. It may be 
noted that an official who embezzles the taxes may plead 
an Act of Grace as far as concerns the penalty, but is 
still liable for the refund. I have before now stated that 
Acts of Grace and their interpretation proceed on no fixed 
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system, and are tlie servants of circumstances ; a judge in 
tlirt Courts lias stated that the subject is full of peculiarity, 
and with that I take leave of them. 

•at- ■ ■ 

■■■ m . 

A factor wliick constantly enters consideratioiij and 
wliicli may entirely overtlirow all notions of a case discussed 
mnpUcker^ h relationship. If one may thus put it, a crime 
may become a mere misdemeanour or be absolved; or, 
ronverso, a misdemeanour may become a crime of tlie first 
magnitude by reason of this all-pervading factor. The 
subject is treated in the Code with the usual precision ; tahle.s 
of great exactness are provided, and the various shades will 
be found dealt with with niucli refinement all over the Code in 
connexion with various specific subjects — especially (in the 
criminal law) homicide, rape, and laixtcny. Tlio matter 
has alreaily t'reely entered into cases (|noted by nu% and it 
is better to hnive it so and merely select a few curious points 
and cases. 

As regards powers of corporal correction, thongli 
the limits are ample, the actions must be reasonable. It 
is held (or rather supposed) to bo improper to correct a 
disobedient sou unreaBonabl 3 ^ Thus, if a father beats his 
di.sobediont son to death, he will bo liable to 100 blows ; 
or if he kills his son without just cause, lie will be liable 
to sixty blows and one year’s transportation. But if the 
killing be consequent on the son’s abusing or striking his 
justly angry parents, no notice will be taken of the affair. 
It is to be noted that the Oode prescribes strangulation 
for a son who abuses his parents. The plea of provocation is 
made full use of; — a grandfather who buried his son alive 
was let off* because the hoy abused him ; again, where the 
son of a certain secretary committed robbery and murder, 
and was thereon killed by his irate father, who concealed his 
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son’s offence to save liis own repuiaiion and purse. Whereas 
a senior has more than considerable powers over his junior, 
a senior is to a junior saered, and t]ion<;'h acting under orders 
or assisting liis senior to correct liiin, ilie juniors will ho 
sentenced capitally if they kill him, and the utmost graces 
sliown them will he tliat execution may be <leferred and 
subsequently commuted. This is an effect oi‘ the cross- 
l)caring of rclationsliij), wliiclij collo(|uiallY put, is a tug-td- 
'wnr between tlie potency of relationship upon one or ilu‘ 
oilier side. The sides are often so equally inalehed iha,t a 
slight variation of the forces, caused by sp(‘eial (dreiunstances, 
will affect the struggle ; but, generally spt'akiiig, the W(‘ighi 
of senior relationsliip is such as to eounrnrbalanco tlie plea of 
an acting-under-orclcrs junior. It may therefore < 3 asily 
follow from relationship that an accessory may incur more 
severe punishment than the principal, and indeed may incur a 
])enalty when tlie principal escapes free. Y T C, by 
direction of his mother, strangles his sister, who has been 
doing wduit she ought not to have done. Y T 0 was 
sentenced to 100 blows, but the Boanl did not think it 
necessary to inflict any punishment on the unnatural motlau*. 
Indirect responsibility for death is a stdijc'cl fn^quenily 
aflected I>y relationship. To take tlie cas(3 of ihose whom 
we call cousins, A senior cousin assaults a junior of 
tolerably near degree because the latter will not accommodate 
him with a loan ; the junior responds, and the senior is 
overthrown. The senior, thus fooling ashamed, commits 
suicide, and the junior is sentenced to 100 blows heavy 
bamboo and three years transportation, under the article 
relating to the forcing a senior, for whom hemp mourning 
is worn, to commit suicide and awarding militarv servitude 
less one degree. To slander a nephew or a niece is 
punishable one degree less severely than in the case of 
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ordinary persons. As regards tlie artificial relation of master 
and servantj it is to fie observed that service in the household 
of a relative does not per se constitute the relation. Either 
a deed, or an agreement for a term of years, or the fact 
of employment for five years or more in the employ of the 
particular individual, is essential. An understanding to 
serve for a portion of a year at a fixed wage has fiecn held 
iosiifficient. 

i\i 

(loming now to specific ollenceB, I seleei homicide f<H‘ 
first notice. This is tlie most complex, diverse, an<l sidiile 
subject of the Criminal Law. It is treateil in, so4|Uoijco 
in some seventeen articles of the Code, and it cniers 
incidentally into a-11 of the six divisions— that- is, it may 
enier as an element or an aggravation of the primary 
subject ill point. In the collection of cases in the Using 
An Hni Laii (^i| ^ there are not less than 950 in 

sequence, primarily detiling with all manner of variations 
of the olieuce, and there are at least an equal inimbor 
scattered thronghoiit tlie collection introducing the subject 
incidentally as a specific factor. The general term for 
homicide is sha (1$), to kill. Of this the Law recognises 
six classes, styled the le isha or “six classes of 

homicide.” Those are entitled moii aha “schemed 

homicide ” — that is, homicide by previous design, whether 
an individual plots of himself or with companions ; ha aha 
dM. ‘‘intentional liomioidc” — homicide by instant design, 

wili'ul at the moment, though unpremeditated; iou dia 
(III homicide during aflray ” — a literal enough 

translation, but scarcely representing the exact shade of 
moaning. The term includes an element of chance ; it is 
intentional homicide, under circumstances which go to 

« id. 
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show want of intention witliout malieo, ainl unprcinoditniod, 
and approximates to, but is not oxacily', ‘^ehaiice jnedloy/’' 
Then there arc also hsi sha (H ‘Mvilling tluriog 

sport” — not. only clangcrons sports, sneli ns <‘udgelling, but 
likewise sports 'per se innocuons ; nv^ sha ^‘niisinken 

homicide” — by mishap, hitting and killing the wrong person^ 
one with whom there was no qnarrcl and to whom no harm 
was intciidccl; kuo sliih i>ha ‘Mvilling furtuitonsly ” 

— by misadventure, by pure accident: for example, a liaiclici 
Hies off from its haft. The live classes first mentioned are con- 
sidered capital offences ; the six, ill, censured as carelessness, is 
not. But these primary distinctions are inadequate. Intent 
is regarded with great nicety. Buicidt^ alVords examph'S, 
justifiable homicide many others. Thus, ihe impression when 
one slays another that the latbu' hacl eommitted one offence 
when ho had in reality committed aiu)lher. A has oufered 
B’s house by night and has committed an illicit offenc(*. 
therein. B kills A under the impression that he is ti thud*. 
B is sentenced to transportation for “ killing om^ wlio enters 
a house by night without good eatiso” (lIcSIJS® A 
It is elsewhere laid down tluit in ordinary cases 
of simple homicide it is no defence to state tluit the slayer 
had intended other results, if the effect can bo traced to the 
slayer. There is no overriding of intent here ; on the 
contrary, circumstances tend to show that the slayer stales 
iix his dc.fonce other than his real intent. It is, in effeci, a, 
refinement. The operation of relationship, and the manner 
in which the subject enters into combination with other 
offences, extend the field very greatly. 

«ATt. COLXXXni. « vVI 

A subject dc&lt wtii in Art. UOLXVIll. Wiicu tiic general subject 
has been thrashed out, more or less, we slmO, iu duo evolutionary coiirHe, 
fit treatises on ** Burglary ” etc. Ohuang Tssil, however, refers to an element 

o! it ^-'tliat i»j the above outorlng a house by night,” etc. 
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If \YC analyse llie word s/irt (^)j, we shall find that doing 
anything siifEcieiit to cause the death of another is to “kill"’ 
him. Whether a man dies from liis woimds, or is drowned 
miming away from another, or falls down and gets a mortal 
luirt when struggling with another, or is forced to commit 
suicide, he is shad. Then there is killing a trespasser, a 
distinction being made as to the nature of the trespass; 
killing a person who enters one's house by night without 
just cause, or who commits robbery in one’s field by day 
or by night. Again, distinction is drawn beiween killing 
a robber in the house, or in pursuit, or after he lias been 
captured; and did or did not the robber offer rosisianee 
on capture? Then enters relationship, killing a parent, 
grandparents, mother-in-law or her Iiusband ; killing an 
uncle, aunt, or elder brother, or senior of any sort ; killing 
a wife or younger brother ; killing one's children, grand- 
children, their wives, etc., which may or may not be a 
crime. There is likewise the a,ggravation of killing several of 
the same family Then there is the effect 

of artificial relationship, killing a ])oliceman, commanding 
officer, magistrate, or tutor ; and conversely, killing a person 
by one who has been sent to arrest him, is in the act of 
arresting him, or after ho has been arrested, etc. Then as 
to the mode of killing. Perhaps eyes have been gouged 
out, or the victim has been strangled witli a sash, 
or lias heeri bitten to death, or has been buried alive, 
or even more scientific and modern methods have been 
employed. 

Passing over certain characteristic features, such as the 
operation of a limit of time between injury and decease, the 

® An interesting topic dealt wifcli In Art, OOLXVHI (147). 
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killing of several of the same familyf'*^ the (‘iTect of using 
iirearms, inclireci responsibility for dealli, the refinemonis of 
wliat may be classed as justifiable and excasal)lc liomicitb*, and 
tbo peeiiliarities of suicide, I select for brief notice oj/cuce.^ 
a (j ah IS t property, 

^ 3 ^ ■■ 

Of these, there is a group savouring partly of offences 
against tlie State, and partly of offences against Jleligion, in the 
Oode articles immediateh’’ subsequent to the Treason Laws, and 
with larceny proper, all under the general heading of 
"Svrongful acquisition’’ (f^l The question arises, on 

wluit possible plan could offences or subjects, so appanmilj 
incongruous, bo boxed up one with the other under the saino 
general heading? The reason is plain. It inaiterB not wdiat 
may bo the object sought to be acquired,, valuables of any sort*, 
a slave, tbo kingdom, may all be tbo subject of the generic 
tonn tao (|S). , In fact, the origin of the use of the term is to 
bo foiiiul in Clmang Tzu ^), who distingnishes la lao (;|1; 

and chHeh tao 2h lao^ lie explains, is applicable 

to grave offences, such as treason, robbery with violence, and 
any acijuisiiive offence where severe corporal injury is inflicted. 
Cli^ieh tao^ on the other hand, applies to theft, etc., without any 
suspieiou of coiqioral injury. With efflux of time the use of 
the term has not become restricted Bo at this day we find 
treason, laws regarding corrupt books and doctrines, theft, 
robbery, and kidnapping sorted together ; and vSo also affiliated 
offences, such as embciszlemont and cheating, and classes of the 
same offence, rifling graves, and even mere breaking and 
eutcriog^ — for the ordinary man who breaks and enters does so 
to get something* And all these matters tliemselves subject to 
the kaleidoscopic variations caused by the operation of factors 
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tending to aggravation or to mitigation, relationsliip, use of 
weapons^ liomicide. In an interesting appendix a table of tlie 
various brandings is shewn, exhibited in Chinese and in 
Manchii, and setting forth (1) the appropriate marking for 
the class of offender, escape ’’ (g| jV)) “ thief’’ ('Hf 
‘‘eonstant ofFender ” m M) ; and (2) the furllKU' marks for 
the name of the place to which the offender is to bo 
transported, Kirin ||c). The conyeniencc of ilms 
ear-marking an offender is obvious. 

To effect larceny of the Imperial sacrificial utensils, 
screens, hangings, gems, silks, cattle, and oblations to 
the Gods of Land and Grain and Heaven and Earth, 
will, without distinction of principal and acct‘ss(>ry, entail 
deciipitation. The note observes that the same junialty 
will attach to those who \vere on watch, and, further, that 
larceny from a temple or other place of sacrifice comes within 
the section. It is to be noticed that larceny of sacrificial 
utensils or oblations which have not been properly prepared, 
or which have already been used at sacrifices, entails a lesser 
sentence of 100 blows of the heavy bamboo and transportation 
for three years."’’’ The rigidity with wdiich the sacred 
character of ancestral graves is preserved is also referred 
to in this part of the Code ; and so a son or grandson wlio 
furtively and of his own motion sells the shrubs arranged in 
proper order before his ancestral graves, or the ‘‘lofty trees” 
on either side thereof, and provided the trees so sold do not 
exceed five in number, will be liable to a penalty of lOO 
blows of the heavy bamboo and the cangue for one month, 
and so on, and so on, in detail, the penalty rising according’ 
to the number of trees in point. Larceny of Iniperiul 
Jnstrueiions involves decapitation, and a mere copy is to be 
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hold the same as a' despatch, La.reeny oi‘ official 

despatch entails 100 blows of the heavy hanilmo. If the 
despatches treat of military dispositions, straip^ulation, siilyect 
to revision, is the penalty It is tindesirahlo to steal clothes 
oiM)ther necessaries belonging to Ins Imperial Majesty from 
any of the Imperial Travelling LoJg(\s ; the principal will 
just save his neck, and an aceessory will bo translated '‘to 
the unhealthy regions on the remote borders of Yrmnan, 
Kweichow, or the Tvvo Kwangd’ Shoukl the Emperor he 
actually resident at such place, the offender will be treated 
under the Supplementary Law relating to theft of clothes 
and property from the Iiujxnial Ealaced'" A furtlier 
Supplementary Law in this connexion deals with ihell 
from officials on guard within the Im|)erial City, Iiuidimially, 
it exhibits happily tlui microbe of disiiiieiion, a.nd the 
introdiieiion of all circumstances and of other offences in 
ny way portinont to the matter in hand. Irrespective of 
the nuiubor of offenders, or of tlie value ol‘ the plunder in 
at, the Supplarneniary Law relating to tlicd't from a 
Government office is to be applied, and the penalty tliere- 
under — military servitude— increased by one degree to 
agricultural labour in the New Dominiom If at the time of 
arrest the offenders offer resistance and kill persons, irres]>ectiv(^ 
of whether by edged or other weapons, and whether hands or 
feet be employed, immediate decaiidtation shall ho adjudged 
to all concerned. If in such case persons be wounded by 
edged weapons, a penalty of decapitation, subject to revision, 

, .attach,.. .Those w..ho.m. such case.. inflict .wounds. otherwise 
by means . of -ed.ged.'weapo.ns, or w.1.k:) cainy' .'cdg.ecl..:.w'ea:p 

have, not inflicted . w.ounds, will, .be sentenced to 

to revision. Those who in suoli case 
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inflict injury by liand or foot,, or who carry weapoiis but not 
edged, and iiave not inflicted wounds, will be sent to the 
New Dominion to serve as. slaves for the ofticers and soldiers 
thereat. The above does not 'apply to common affray, which 
with the vario'iis distinctions as to .edged and otlier -weapons, 
hands and feet, iiioidental thereto, will be considered under 
'.the' Supplementary Law applicable. ■ . 

, Referring to. the point that larceny proper coasists of 
.two chief divisio,.i:is, according as it' be’ furtive or oj)e'D, ; that 
the elements of the offenee — ^tlie taking and the asportaliou — 
do not greatly differ from the view .lield in tlie Anglo- 
Saxon countries; that the gravity of the offence (apart fj-om 
special cireumstancevS or aggravation) is chiefly dcpfuident 
upon the value of the pr()p(3rty taken, and then, gcuiernlly, 
the amount taken on the one occasion; and iliai a, disiinci.iori 
may be drawn in robbery between simpl(‘- rt>bbcry (wlicrt^, 
the offenders be few and unarmed) and robbery with viole!ico 
(where the oinnulers are many and arc armed), 1 treat first 
of the offence of Llieft (Hj furtive larceny.” Those wJio 

have committed theft, but are not in actual ])ossess!on of 
plunder, are liable to 100 blows of the heavy bamboo. They 
need not bo branded. Where the plumler has been secured, 
and notwithstanding whether it IievS or has not been divided, 
the penalty will be assessed for all tbo offenders on the basis 
of the largest amount of plunder taken by any one offtmder. 
Upon the offender’s right arm are to bo branded the charac- 
ters ^ ; on a second offe;nce',-'Sueli characters are to bo 
branded on the left arm ; on a third offence, strangulation, 
subject to revision, is to be a^varded (without regard to the 
value of the plunder), the two brandings being accepted as 

*^The definitiou will be found in the preliminary note to Art CCLIX 
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proof. A scale oi' penalties is appended io ihe arlide in 
varying, according to the viihu' of ilie plunder iakein 
])oiween sixty blows of tlie heavy banihoo for an uinounl bidow 
one tad, to strangulation, subjeet to revision, for an amount 
exceeding 120 taels (or a third oircnco). I may here note that 
Manchus and Bannermen, at least in robbery, aro to be piuiislied 
just as everybody else. As regards rcpeatetl offences, iJic 
original article has been modified in various Supplementary 
Laws. So the penalty for a third offence is jnatle dependent on 
the value of the plunder, and not iixed at strajigiilatiou. It is 
further distinctly stated that tlie value of the property stolen in 
]>revions ofiencos which have been dealt wii.h is not to he <nisi 
u]) with the third offenceJ’^’ Again, on a second offence, in 
addition to the original puiushmout, tho eangue is to ho im- 
posed, varying from twenty days if ihe penally l)c sixty hlows,*'^^” 
and tho responsibility of sureties is recoguised—being puniHli- 
able equally with the offender, if they permit him to again offend, 
and according as to whether or not they bear reltilionship 
to ihe prisoner, etc. If the owner of the property should 
succumb to a fall when chasing the offender, or commits 
suicide as a result of perturbation from tiio loss of the 
property, the offender will be dealt with under the provision 
regarding attempted rape with resultant homicide. 

As regards the factor of relationship, llelations who 
steal from one another are treated more 

leniently than tho ordinary offender — such property is, in 
a way, held in common, and a relation who so acts does 
not steal, but in an off4iand manner exhibits his right to 
what will later on accrue to him. It is rather a severe 
breach of decorum. Belalions, whetlu'r of ilio same or 
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different roofsj are punishable in such case with live degrees 
less severe punishment than for ordinar)^ thefts if they be 
within the regulation one year’s mourning period; with 
four degrees less, if within nine months similarly ; with 
three degrees less, if wdthin the five months period; with 
two degrees, if of two months mourning; and with one 
degree less, if not coming within the morning limits at all. 
Branding is not to be inflicted. Assuming there be liotli 
principals and ac(5essories in such ease, the accessory will 
receive one degree less penalty. A distinction is drawn 
between a senior taking from a junior, and the latter from 
a senior. In this coiinexion, slaves or servants who steal 
from their masters are to be punished without deduetion— 
as for theft; and the same applies to employes. 

As regards a few specific varieties. AVhere tlieft, is 
perpetrated from a treasury or granary adjacent to the Yuan 
Ming Yuan Gardens or an Imperial Travelling Lodge, 
and provided His Majesty be actually reshlont thereat, a 
penalty attaches varying according to the distance of the 
site of the offence from the residence in point, resistance 
to arrest, etc. The distances cpioted are: — within 1 li 
distance of the boundary wall of the residence and between 
1 li and 3 li similarly. Theft from pulflic offices, whetlier 
a first or a second cftenee, and regardless of f.he value of 
the plunder, is pnnisliablo with transportation to Yunnan, 
etc,, except in the case of those whose punishment by the 
original article would be strangulation.^**^ Theft from officials 
when im nntte to discharge official duties, whether as envoys, 
or to fill certain provincial posts, or to report on certain 
provincial working, and whether such officials and their 
families be on shipboard, or in a temporary residence^ or in 
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a inoro llxocl abode, is penalised wiili one do,t!:ret^ heavier 
piinislimcnt than ordinary theft, providcMl that I, ho value of* 
tho plunder in point exceed 1,(100 c^ash* If the place of 
Hojoiirii of the official be merely an ordiiniry house in a 
narrow lane, or a rented monastery or temple, or a shop 
in a part mostly populated by the e{)minon lu-rd, so that the 
oflbnclers could not recognise that the n^sidcnice was iliai of 
an olFieiah then the article applical'ilei io ordimiry theft is to 
be appliecl Truly a rcfinemeiii : but an Cijiiilahle rdhmmmt I 
Tho privilege of liepresentativeB is roeogiiisocL ’When an 
envoy from some Foreign Btate arrives to (dier iril)iiie at 
Peking, the local authorities shall at once send soldiers lo 
keep watch at iho doors of his rosidcmeia Wiujsoever steals 
the property of stufh envoy shall ho imnished niort^ heavily 
than ill ordinary cases, unless the amount of (diiiider is great, 
when tho ordinary law is to be appliod. To ilie ordinary 
jKuialty the cungno for one inonfh is to hc^ added, and then, 
after being thus cungued, the baiiihoo shall ho applied, and 
likewise branding, in accordance with the ordinary law, 
Hhoidd the envoy in point eooiplnin of ihofi, and ihai the 
i-hieves cannot he arrested, then the stmliiuds are to 
puiiiBlied with 100 blows of iho heavy hamlKH), and iho 
responsible local officials are to ho punished by the Board/ ^ 
A.s regards the (Jorean envoy, if his nionc'}' or property bo 
tak(,ni when ho is ea roni/^ to ITking, the attendant cdlicials 
in escort will be punished according to ilm ariiede applying 
to tbo loss of revenue in transit, and the Vit*eroy, Governor, 
local officials, and their imme||iate superior, are proportion- 
at(dy liable tor the refund. The thieves are to bo Ininied 
out, and are to be treated under the article dealing with the 
loss of Beveune in. irmiBit/^ It is to bc^ observed that if 
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Foreign envoys, in this general eonnerlon, should bring 
false charges and create nnnecessary trouble, they are, on 
report to the Sovereign by the Board of Rites, likewise to 
be punished 

Coming next to robbery. As regards procedure, the 
complainant should set forth the particulars of the robbed 
property in a list, and should the property in point be 
numerous in kind, be may send in a supplementary list 
within a period of five days — the reason for making such 
supplementary list being specified. Police officers are to 
1)6 despatched to witness the return of the plunder to tlie 
owners/^ Those who lodge nntriie comi>lainia, or exaggerate 
theft as being rohlicrv witli violence, or rape as beiiig 
robbery, arc lijible to 100 blows of the heavy })aml)Oo. 
Certain duties are incumbent on ncigliboiirs, and smdi as 
perceive that an act of robbery is being eommittiMl and 
ofibr no assistanc'e in arresting the offenders are to receive 
80 blows of the heavy bamboo. Neighbours or other 
ordinary persons, the owner or his servants, who have 
arrested the offender in a ease of robbery with violence 
are to receive tis a reward 20 taels for each robber arrested. 
This Supplemenary Law proceeds to state that should niilitary 
officials or soldiers bo wounded during the arrest of such 
a criminal, they are to be rewarded as a regular soldier 
who is wounded in combat. 

As regards robbery with violence. Those who have 
so acted, hut who have not j^'ct sei/.ed any property, are 
to receive 100 blows of the heavy banihoo and transj>ortation 
for life 3,000 li away; and if in such case, the property 
be secured, one and all, principals and accessories, are to he 
decapitated. Other distinctions in this article are drawn 
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bt^twoen those who plan the rol)l)ery hui. have ooi iiikou 
actual part nor received any sliar(j of Ihc pliindtu'; those 
who simply received no share of tlie pinuclor ; oilier ae(‘essories 
in such case,'^’ Drug-gingj wiih a vicnv to secure property, 
is considered under this head. Larceny and subsequent 
rape likewise. Robbery by means of dnyq'o'ino* is furilior 
dealt with io several Supplementary Laws iindtn* this artiidey" 
specifically in this very interestin^’j,' way. There is a edass 
of robbers styled lao kaa whose custom it is to 

seize property in lodgin<;4iouses after drni]^o;ing the owners 
into a state of insensibility, or !y murdering; them on I he 
InVh road in the early niorniiye;. Wlum such robbers are 
arrcstetl, they are to \n^ temporarily inciircerated on the 
S[)ot 5 and are not to be removed elsewhere, and ihey are 
further to ho very keenly qacsiionetl as to wlieiher or not 
they laivo companions or have or have not eommitted 
]n*evi()us similar offenc<^s. The ofHcials shall then communi- 
cate with the iiutliorilic's of the districts concerned, and on 
receipt ol‘ evidence of various such cases a careful examination 
is to be held and immediate rojiort io llu^ Throne^ made. 
Principals and accessories arc tlien to be forthwith decapitated 

at the place of incarceration and the oilitdals 

are to notify the public of‘ the srune.'’”^ 

As regards robbery (or theft) and rape', which is also 
referreil to in several of the SupplenK'nlarv Laws under 
this topic. This is an excellent example of a joint oiieuee — 
I mean an offence which majj so to speakj run Into another 
and produce the effect of an aggravation. Tlie boundary line 
of the two oHences is, ho\vevor, it will be uotcdj well defined. 
Those who have succeeded in raping women or girls during 
theft are to be sentenced to immediate dc3capitation* Those 
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who took part in the robbery (or theft), but not in the ensuing 
rape, or those who have not succeeded in the rape, are liable 
to, strangulation j, subject to revision. 

As regards wdmt may be called incidental robbery. 
Those who take advantage of a conflagration to rob are to be 
punished one degree more 'severely than in ordinary cases, 
and the characters ^ are to be branded upon tbeir faces. 
But wdiere the value of the plunder is great or the offenders 
have suffered incidental injury, the original article is to be 
applied, 

Dealing more specifically with robbery. Tliose who 
pierce a city wall to rob are liable to decapitation nnd 
exposure of the head. Again, inhabitants of the sea-shorts 
or junk peoide who effect roljbery from an endangered vessel 
arc, W'hen once the plunder has been received, and even 
though no wounds bo caused, to bo penalised one degree 
more severely than tlie original law for rob!)ery ]:)resca’ibes. 
If such offenders destro)” the vessel in the coarse of the 
offence, and so cause traders to be drowned, or if tliey directly 
wound persons, but not kill them, they are to be punished 
as the law prescribes. On the other hand, those who rescue 
the endangered traders and ships, and take away neither 
money nor cargo, are to be rewarded by the Viceroy or 
■Governor.®^ ,■ 

As regards robbery definitively performed in bands or 
savouring thereof and what wc may call brigandage. Those 
who commit ordinary robbery in the inland waters of 
Kwangtung — a matter which has exercised a good few minds 
in time past,— and only once or twice, and wdth a company 
of less than forty persons, are to bo reported and ]uiiushed 
in accordance with the appropriate article. But if such 
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assemblage lUiiBbors inore tbaii forty^ or less i.liiui I'oriy 
if they be -a sworn fraternity, tliey are to be tleca|nial(Hl 
.and their heads exposed,®® And those rascals of Fcngtiim 
who commit robbery, no matter what may be the nunilxn,’ 
of, the assemblage, . and whether or not ■ wounds have been 
caused, but so that there bo one only among them arioed 
with a ginij^ will be treated as the inoiinied baudils of 
Shantung and be one and all «lccapitated instanter, and 
their heads exposed The bandits of Shantung are to be 
investigated as to whether or not they are members of the 
jSlen (51;) or Fu (|f||) bandit frahumity, and then, wheiher 
or not they have obtained ]>] under, ih(\y arc to bo one and 
all immediately decapitated and lluur heads expo^ial.®’' If iho 
disturbers of Kwangtung j)a.ss to Kwangsi to join iho various 
associations for robbery, burglary, exlorfioit, they will 
be iroated under the Su])plemonta,ry I^aw a[>ply!ng to similar 
disturbers in the NaiMin *^), Kan-clu>u (H ^f)), and 
Ning4u (i^ ® prefectures of Kiangsi.®'" While iho dis- 
turbing elements of Kweicdiow who possess such appellations 
us Muo Ting (fg ®), Tu Wu 3£), and Hsiao ’Wu (/> 3£) 
are to be punished more heavily ; fur example, wliero the 
penalty is merely blows and oaugneing, after having btum 
so treated, they are to bo chained to an iron bar for a year,®' 
As regards kidnapping. For Ivwangtnng and Kwangsi 
there are special articles, on account of the extraordinary 
prevalence of the oflence. The various lUiao tribes arc also 
particularly provided for, and if they hide themselves in the 
jungle and kidnap and fetter people, on a hrsfc offence the 
principle becomes liable to decupilation, subject to revision, 
and the accessories to three months cangue. They aro to 
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1)0. branded OE their forearms-®^ Among the Supplementary ' 
Laws dealing with kidnapping is one applicable to institutions 
styled in Anhui Skid yen hdang (7jC ‘M 1*1) — a species of 
secret brothel, — and if the proprietors of such keep young 
males, and do what ought not to be done, and instruct 
them in what they ought not to do, they are to be transported 
distance of fully 4,000 Kidnapping by pirates 

and instruction in wrong arts, but without assent, on 
voluntary surrender, will lead to excuse ; but on arrest means 
three years transportation and 100 blows of the heavy 
bamboo, though if under sixteen redemption by fine is 
allowable.'^® The use of drugs in all kidnapping cases, it is 
to be noted, brings the oftence under the article regarding 
theft or robbery in similar case. 

Dealing next %Yith extortion. To extort iiioiiey by 
threats involves a penalty one degree heavier tluin theft ; 
there is to be no branding, and, in a general way, the offence 
follows the usual larceny rules— distinctions being drawn as 
to whether or not plunder has been obtained, and the eftcct 
of relationship operating much as in theft.'- ^ A Supplementary 
Law thus prescribes for serious eases Caitiffs who by 
cunning devices extort money from the officials or an 
ordinary person in sucli \Yiijs as, for example, by posting up 
placards and bringing false accusations before the magistrates, 
by forcing people by duress to sign promissory notes, or by 
using threats, or by gathering a mob and assaulting people, 
and by semi-strangiilation compelling them to write I.O.U.'s, 
are cases of such gravity that, whether plunder has been 
obtained or not, the principal is to be immediately decapitated, 
and the accessories arc to recoive a penalty of strangulation, 
subject to revision. The master or 
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tlio fathers and brothers of tlio ollondor arc io rocoivc IHlj 
blows, or if they -'be oflieials, they arc io bt^ pnnisliCil by ilio 
Boarcb^’^^ . It is'.to be observed, however, on llils latter point 
that if the offender's' inastor report the ea,se, or liis fatlnn' 
or brothers similarly peach/' the iui’onnanis will be 
pardoned, but tbe offender will. Inive io iimlei^^o ibc 
punishment. As regards threatcnii^i;' leiiers, a ISnppIeineiiiary 
Law provides that lawless swindlers of Ivwangtung, and 
those wiio extort money by threatening letters, will be treated 
with penalties varying from life transportation dowii. It may 
be noticed that those who have assisted in extoriing niomw, 
ami that on only one occa.sionj arc to bo liranded (for future 
id(miification) and are io bo chainerl io iron bars or stonoH 
for live yearsf^’" The duty of the District Magistniie, In this 
general connexion is to render an exact staiemeut of ovidence*, 
with complete particulars of such cases thus settled, to the 
Viceroy, Governor, and Provincial Judge, who will forward 
a quarterly report to the Board. In iJu? case of prisoners to 
whom attaches a i)(‘nalty heavier than liie transportation, 
separate reports arc to be made. The liberation of prisoners 
on the expiry of their term of punishment is likewise to be 
reported to the Board.^^^ AnotlKu* Bupplomentary Law deals 
with blackmailing in Kwangtung and Kwangsi in an 
ingenious instance whore robbery with violence Inis been 
perpetrated, but the plunder being inatlequato the owner is 
recaptured and held to ransoin : penalty for the priueipal, 
decapitation and exposure of the head,'^'"' 

Pinally, in Formosa loafers who commit any sort of 
wicked or riotous act were to be treated under tlio article 

relating to swindling — ^with, however, increased poualitios/^^ 

# * 
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/ lu' conclusion, the arrangement of the Courts may be 
dismissed in a few words. Centralisation of judicial powers 
Iraaides with the Using Pu 0fl{ Judiciary Board, which is 
the chief office for superintendence and revision. A case 
may proceed in due gradation from the magistracy (which 
somewhat answers to our County Court) until the Supreme 
Provincial Court is reached, and thence may pass to the 
Using Pin The existing rule regarding report of cases is 
this: the magistrate is to make up the record within two 
months and forward it to tlie Prefect ; the Prefect is to 
forward the revised report to the Provincial Judicial 
Commissioner within twenty clays ; the Judicdal Commissioner 
is to forward the report to the Governor within twenty days ; 
the Governor is to approve or otherwise wdtluii twenty 
days. Eoturn is to be made periodically by the Judicial 
Commissioner and forwarded through the Governor or 
Governor-General to the Board.-^^ I may point out in this 
general connexion that the one officer exercises a concurrent 
civil and criminal jurisdiction, and, with one peculiar class 
of exceptions, the one Court tries all causes that arise. Tlie 
exception relates to the incidence of the military class in the 
ease of larceny, adultery, assault, fraud, breach of pecuniary 
contract, offences against tlie marriage laws, and offences 
against real property laws. But the military official who 
under such circumstances has a right to sit does so rather as 
an assessor, and the matter is not an example of military 
aggrandisement upon the Law. Finally, I may just refer to 
the highest process known to the Law — something like a trial 
in the Lords, and not far removed from Impeachment. 1 
mean when a trial of high state criminals is held before the 
combined intolligonce of the Censorate ^)s the 
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Haing IX io ' the ■ ' persons of their reproseatativesj, , the 
combined (2 tfe pj)“ 

I have tio space to deal in detail •witli the diiiies of 
officials. Obviously the duty of the District Miigistfate 
chih-hsien is to administer the hsien. Ilis duties are 
obviously two-fold. He has to administer the district in 
the broad exeeiitivo sense^ and more rigidly be has to 
administer rules which are confided to him as Law. It 
occasionally happens that his kiiowladgo of Law is scarcely 
ade(iiiato ; l)ut then, like a political imder-secretary, he invokes 
the assistance of the “ pennaneid/’ staff — tlie lao fu-tzii. 
Taking nil tlnngs into eonsidaration, the mind of a cdiih-hsien 
in thes(^ highly complicaiad and of course improved days, 
whan in full cerebral oparntion 5 woiikl be a highly iiiiaresiing 
psychological study* Especially when ihat full a.onrse of 
thought is suddenly rounded up by iho latest legal 
improvement. I should not like to he a duh-hsien in these 
days. Suppose he inflicts the bamboo — ^assumlng it is 
abolished — ho lays himself open perhaps to lih^ traiisporiation, 
and ill China, as elsewhere, ‘^'^igmrantla hjJ.s non iwcusai.'' 
And there is even one fiirihar difficulty, and ihat a more 
subtle one. Ilis little family ^ — iho district ha administm's — 
undersiaml both him and his methods. Tlaw have a fading 
for him because he is one of tlianij and they like his Law, 
because, in fact, it is not too rigidly administered as Law. 
That is to say, cases are in fact dealt with to the satisfaction 
not only of the parties concerned but of the district as a 
whole. Our Japanese jurists will benefit Cliiaa much in llic 
benevolent desire to produce rigid legal administration and 
red tape/’ China, in 'fact, needs neither red tape nor 
other kind of tape. Her sons are justly constituted and mod 
'BO artificial rules; they are absolutely contoniod and 
comfortable and need m more than the application of their 
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own system. One of these days there will be a cataclysm 
with the insensate rush of this, that or the other persoiij or 
this, that or another nation to confer ‘^benefits” where they 
are not really wanted. It is merely a carrying of coals to 
Newcastle. China, that is, the people, would much rather not 
be drilled, either legally or militarily speaking ; and those 
who attempt to introduce such a state of affairs are 
introducing a poison far wmrse than opiiim, and will end 
in destroying the fine qualities of a magniiicent race. 
Chinese and Foreigners, taking a broad view, are cjuite 
contented in China with existing conditions. There are 
occasional ebullitions, as will happen anywhere ; but both 
sides live together with, on the whole, great liarmony. I am 
not landator temporis acti^ hut then I have no (tiispinton 
meUoris ree/. Extremes meet, and two great nations are 
sometimes contiguous ; but the general legal principles of one, 
however suited to that great nation, may not suit another 
grea,t nation, especially where geograpliical propinquity 
has produced a current of thought from a nation of one race 
essentially civilised in the most exquisite degree, to a nation 
equally civilised, of course, and with much domestic charm, 
but of an alien race, and dwellitiig where the ])revalence of sea 
breezes and the irregularity of the physical coutiguration ol‘ 
the country has no doubt necessitated rigid discipline. 

I have just referred to the family. One of the most 
vital points of society in China is this : the patriarcduil system. 
The idea is fully expressed in the Code. Indeed, the basis of 
the Code — penalties — takes root from the same source, just as 
the natural instinct of tlie head of a family is, when moved, to 
exhibit his authority physically. Moral suasion is a gift the 
existence of whicdi varies with education and the uncertainty 
of human charaetor. From this view the Code is the exact 
essential codified expression of the lapses of Chinese society. 
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1 would add very softly hero how wondorrnl is ih(^ Chinese 
family idea and liow instrumental ii. has heen in proiliKuiio- 
Chinese civilisation ; how fatliercil it ha,.s heeu hy that 
statesman and common-sense philosopiier, (Vmfueius^ and 
how respected hy llulers as a principal factor in tlia co- 
ordination of classes. The Chinese race by nalnral disposition 
is not less fierce than we, but the operation oi’ the family, 
with its rigid conventions based on princii)les of the utmost 
sanctity, has effected a greater domesticity. From siudi a 
source true patriotism takes its rise. In a following paragraph 
1 shall somewhat deprecate the too close pressing of 
comparisons, but certainly the doctrina of patria potestas is 
to-day a.s fully developed in China as cv(‘-r it was in iiome. 

I have no space loft to treat of other offences, much loss 
to deal with farther sections of the Code taken generally, 
and still less to indulge in a review of the system — pria.aHiuro 
ami working. This is a country not veny well e:??plorc^d, and 
I am an early explorer. Libraries wall be \vritton by 
Foreign observers on the Chinese system. Perhaps the old 
Ijaw may take to that coming something of the position 
of Homan Law to the European sy.stems. No sjiaeo ! 
Volumes could be written — and then only of one section — 
not merely on the intricate Law of Jlomieithi or on the 
comprehensive Law of Wrongful Acquisition, but vf>huues 
might he written on elements of these subjects, on the 
killing of several in the same family, on indirect responsibility 
for death, on what may be called compound larceny’^ — 
larceny aggravated by another offence, rapo ; and lesser 
volumes on lesser subjects such as the quaint Wereldh 
and chia Mi f|l)) or contempt of authority or 
court/’ gaming offences, etc. And if volumes can ho so 
written, how much could be carefully presented on, for 
example, what I diesect as the vast subject of relationship ? 
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Let ,1110.. here briefly direct , attention to the Code as. it .exists 
as a whole—tlie intere.stiiig provisions regarding devolution 
of\liereditary: .rank and .the several Supplementary .Laws/.^ 
.the . ■ more , tiresome' but doubtless interesting ceremonial 
provisions,'^'^ the military provisionsfl*^'^ the highly importaiits 
if somewhat meagre. Property etc. All is there save 

mining laws as now understood. There is even, and of 
course, a law of accretion and accessiond^- thoogli one who 
ought to have known better describes as existing in certain 
districts, Custom, when what really existed was Law. As it 
happens, this was not a Foreign official, but I make the 
suggestion that a study of the Chinese Code or its elements 
be a subject of examination for a Foreign official before lie 
roaches the post of Vice-consiiL Wlieu somewhat progressed 
he may advantageously study besides the Code Commentary 
such collections of leading cases as the Using An Hui Lan 
(M ^ j® If) aud tlic Po An Hsin Pica (|g ^ §f g). 
The cases ({noted in those treatises arc admirably done — • 
lucid, logical, to the point, nothing trap. A student 
interpreter in his third year (and a third year of pure study 
for those who show some ability in Chinese should be 
essential) could read them easily, save the not occasional 
technical phrases. Tlie style is despatch Chinese. 

I may, in this connection be permitted to refer to one 
snare. Nothing is more tempting for a student of Chinese 
Law than comparison with other systems — and nothing is 
more elusive. As a matter of fact tlierc are a vast number of 
resemblances, but very few genuine analogies, for China 

««Art. XLIV (hi 5), 

Art CL-CLXXin (and 57 Supplementary Laws in ray edition)* 

Art. OLXXlVaXLXLIV (and US BupplemmUry Laws). 

Art LXXI-OXLVIII (and 27& Supplementary Laws). 

Art LXXS?I (15) w Appendix. ■ 
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ill Lawj Commerce, or wliat other, has produced for itself. 
The impact of even world-wide currents of thought has 
had little effect on China. Especially is this so in what 1 
would call the domain of intelligence. To return to Law — 
which is not necessarily intelligent. Obviously the principle 
of the Code is diametrically opposed to the principle of Anglo- 
Saxon countries, and obviously it is a Code. In England, 
a higlily civilised country, w-e depend on oor transcendental 
judicial personnel. China depends on its Code. In China, 
peoaiiies quicken the operation of Law. In both England 
Irelaufl, and Scotland also, people are so highly rational 
that quickening is not required, until they are caught. I 
asked a friend of mine (a native of this country) one day, 
how it is that there are so many cases with cMen ch^lnfj 
f§) in China, what we call indecent cases, (and indeed 
the number of rape cases and the like is extraordinary). 
My friend, an old gentleman of some 65 years, said : In 
China, ladies have small feet and cannot move far. In some 
other countries there is — and, of course, with the most perfect 
reason — freedom of locomotion.’’ This passivity in action 
resulted in his view in greater liability to detection. In 
another case, a gentlemen, who, if anybody should know, 
ought to know, gave me to understand that a root distinction 
between a felony and a misdemeanour is also drawn in China, 
and ho gave me the following in proof : ^ ^ ^ 1^ ^ flj 

My informant stands too high for criticism, but I ask : 
Does the average Chinese judge bear this distinction in mind ? 
To my mind this rather represents the essence of the idea. 
For as matter of fact, China has no need for such a distinction 
in Law. With us the idea of felony, misdemeanour, and 
offence is the result of codification of thought which even 
after painful striving has not yet resulted in codification in 
fact It is an artificial distinction. Think of what we class 
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perjury as, and the penalty which, nevertheless, we attach to it, 
and an English lawyer will . understand me. As a matter 
of fact ii)ei ehiJi does exist in China as a definitive 

offence. What are the .so-called ^‘ Tea Felonies^’ ("f* M)'^' 
Felony is short and convenient, bat the phrase merely means 
the atrocious offences.'’ It is a great danger in this 

genera! eoniiectioii to apply Foreign legal terms to Chinese 
Law. I did so some - years back and I was not satisfied. 
It clothes the language .artificially ' and gives it a baboon-like 
look. Chinese Law, to be translated properly, must be 
translated faithful, ly from its fount, and moreover ought not 
to be arranged in any other way except, its native .way. 
What is ku sha is it murder? It is not. It is one of 

the six definite classes which the Law distinguishes of doing 
your worst to another.'' Our idea of murder is distributable. 
What is wfii vhih f||j) and w'hat is ehia ehih p|) ? 
They aro themselves, and .look .monkey-like' dressed as 
.Coate.mpt of Court, and so on. Only this paper do I use. 
such a word as larceny and all the peculiar jargon of 
English Law, though the jargon of Chinese . ^ Law is, .. if 
anything, even more peculiar. But comparison and use of 
terms have their place when applied to the larger issues. 
MainraUs acqidias^ (chxmg yxmg ^), equity, are terms 
applicable to all rules framed by thinking animals who 
later find fallibility. In England we distinguish Equity 
from Law, and the former depended on the length of a 
Chancellor’s foot. Equity in China is not measured by 
a foot, and as for the head, it is given no chance at all. 
The Code supplies the head for a Chinese judge in this 
country of refined distinction. The idea underlying the 
addition of the Supplementary Laws is equitable, as I have 
showm, and that article vfhich prescribes 100 blows heavy 

bamboo for any offence which is not definitely provided for 
If 
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is a further example, and the Hsing Pii exercises sometmDg 
like the old Roman F-^rsetorian jurisclirtiou in equity. So 
we can discuss interminably with much “ fruit.'’ 


A few last words. The Code needs possibly some 
arrangement, possibly some re-arrangement, possibly some 
pruning. Riglds in pei^sonam and rights in vein inighl*, be 
more clearly distinguished and less confounded ; and tlio 
same of criminal and civil wrongs and right inter se. The 
ideas are there for the observer, but they are merely there 
as the natural process of evolution ; they are not defined 
in the sense of ultimate definition. The country has (to 
use a geographical raeta[>hor) not ])een demarcated in the 
modern sense. Austin is an author for the future Chinese 
jurist to ponder over. He gave some headaches, but. he 
need not give all headaches. Revision, might be more 
frequent than decennial (the human frame undergoes meta- 
morphosis every seven years), and revision should be revision, (‘i; 
Periodically^ the more essential parts of the li might be 
incorporated in the Code proper ; the less essential parts 
remaining as IL What needs pruning should be pruned, 
but do not alter too much or too violently. Borne of the 
penalties need re-adjustment to the offence in light of 
changed and changing conditions. Doubtless the spectacle 
of a foreigner with 'his head in a eangue, or on the ‘way 
to transportation to remote regions,’’ ,or receiving' 100 
blaw\s heavy bamboo would create very natural nierri merit 
and I be in every way; highly amusing, and-, very many will 
agree with me" that ihere are some' foreigners for whom 
all three 'peitallbs would nol be iiiapj'iropriate. The exposure 
of a Osp^klly*'if it be t btid iieud,^ would be less 


Tlie«e cases all quoted m the Mnug An Ilni Lan, 
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a^iTGaWe, a‘.4lietica!ly at least. Branding, '■sMlftilly applied, 
woald lie of valne, thoiigli doubtless, eraivin.g- person a! 
raminatlofi after release. In this coiineetion I woald suggest 
Taeciiiafioii in place of mere branding, and thus combine 
at oiiee iitiiliy widi ornament. Shonld prisons be made 
more comfortable? 1 do not kno%?.' It is' better possibly 
to have tbcmi as ilicy aiT.— nneomfortable. What happens 
abroad dors not often liappen in Cliina,' that a man commits 
an otibiice io gcd a square ineaL And yet ' there are beggars 
ill Cbiiiii. Bat we mii,'?! remenilier 'that .the treatment of 
prisoners is very precisely and . jnstly -...provided tor. Let 
me quote a case or two iliu»trating"/the'- responsibility of 
gaolers in this general connection.. . -A -gaoler, did not retain 
possession of an ase used for; breaki'ng coal* , A .prisoner 
beeame possessed of it and killed a person- (the. 'ease does 
not expressly state whom). The gaoler .'..was- treated nnder 
the article relating to gaolers allowing edged weapons within 
the prison and thereby enabling a prisoner to kill. a person, 
with penalty mitigated one degree, to-'- 1. 0.0 . "blows heavy 
bamboo and transportation for life 3,000 li. A prisoner 
extracted a piece of masonry from the prison wall and 
therewith killed a fellow prisoner. The gaoler was treated 
nnder ^ the article relating to gaolers allowing extraneons 
objects within the prison and thereby enabling a prisoner 
to kill a person, with penalty mitigated to life transportation 
3,000 li* A gaoler bought some anti-mosquito preparation 
for a serious ofiender. He knew the preparation contained 
arsenic. The ofiender killed himself. The gaoler Was treated 
nnder article relating to gaolers allowing edged weapons 
abd’ extraneous objects within the prison and thereby enabling 
a- .prisoner to hill himself, with penalty .-SO blows heavy 
hamhoo, and two years transportation.^^)-; And so and 

• ‘ cases all in 'Mwi Lm^ 
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SO on. So much for the custodians of the imprisoned. 
Procedure needs modification in some points. So-called 
‘Horture” might be gradually relinquished (it is stated it 
has been). As an aside. Is physical acceleration of ideas 
any worse than the mental suffering produced by an acute 
cross-examination on minds nervously wrought by the rush 
and hurry of the western world? And we must reflect, 
too, that the use of physical acceleration is strictly limited 
by the Law, and that in any case, age and youth and absolute 
physical infirmity and privilege bar its application. Delay! 
Is there greater delay than in our own Courts? I think 
not. Mayers speaks of the all-pervading officialism ’’ of 
China. It is that officialism which renders difficult the 
effective separate existence of the Judiciary, which might 
otherwise be well. For what is specially desirable, and the 
Code specifically provides for it, is the perfect acquaintance 
with the Code and its cases, of those entrusted with its 
application. To instance no other post, a man must be a 
living lexicon to perfectly discharge the multifarious duties 
with which a District Magistrate is now charged, and yet 
perhaps his most important duties are purely judicial. The 
personnel of Appellate Courts — District, Provincial, or 
Central — should, in particular, be unexceptionably informed. 
Legal education in the whole existing system should bo 
effected. The legal profession (it may be said to be 
practically non-existent) might, within limits, be encouraged. 
Official Law Reports, as distinct from the admirable private 
compilations now existing, might be published. 

Some point with horror to the punishments. They 
forget that the tendency is in teTrorem^ and overlook the 
numerous provisions for commutation and mitigation. They 
forget abo tiie ethical ideas uhderiying the-se puniahintete. 
Some point to- /Operation of the system in praotie#. Such 
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not seldom fail to make allowance for the operation of certain 
innate features of the politjj the system of responsibility for 
the occurrence of crime for instance, and the ininence : of 

the famil}". 

People talk glibly about a sudden 'change in laws,' withont; 
rejecting that laws are themselves an' exact' growth on custom 
and usage. Laws should be made for the benefit of the'- 
people and the polity as a whole. But in these days 'there- 
are so many philanthropists— and philanthropy in China has 
(and to a certain extent, perhaps, always has had) a special 
and sometimes a selfish meaning. Their journeying Ex- 
cellencies now sent abroad to investigate the laws and 
institutions of foreign conntries will no doubt incidentally note 
the advantages and defects of all systems. To introduce a 
new system, is, so to speak, artificial and unnatural, and the 
results may he equal and not apposite. If alteration is 
needed, alter as circumstances first require, in minor points. 
Alter as the spread of a novel set of ideas compels alteration. 
Such is the spirit of the Code. Begin, by all means, by 
remedying such points as kneeling — it is really necessary to 
remedy — but reflect, kneeling only dirties and creases the 
trousers of those who clothe in the foreign garb and does not 
hurt the horned knee of the peasant in Yunnan. It is the 
fashion now to talk of ^‘improvements’’ on Western lines, 
but foreign modernities do not necessarily mean either 
improvement or regeneration, or any other of the catch 
phrases which are as Mesopotamia ” in the mouths of many. 
A peaked cap with a nice yellow border does not necessarily 
mean an ^‘improved” brain, but, as a rule, is a direct 
advertisement of the Barwinian theory. If the system needs 
- rttilion, the many foreign- educated’ natives of this country, 
wliq , number not a few lawyers m ■ timir' ranks, know their 
offa nmiB atod their own business' beat# They will know how 
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to supply tlie lamncB ; how to draw up the best posj^ilile 
system of miDing laws for uo doubt the best possiijie mining 
experts ia this best of all possible worldsj and they will know 
how to place them, when they hate got them, in their right 
geographical position (the laws, not the experts) in the Code. 
They will not create what already exists (the Hiberiiianism 
may be excused). I mean, for example, Press Laws. They 
will, in short, graft and improve, for in this world all is 
understood to be improvement ” on the origlnuL Tisey will 
turn daisies into double daisies, and tlie hiiiiible sesirlet 
geranium into a pencilled one. They will see — or will they 
not see ? — that it is possible the Code has outgrown itself ; 
that it is possible an admirable arrangement originally has 
become distorted it an amorphous shape by eternal ad^litions 
and construction, ending in what really all belongs to one 
category being distributed and tucked away, not seldom 
without apparent meaning, in all corners and nooks and 
crannies. I have said without apparent meaning. I mean 
the meaning of the man who tucked it away there. For they 
(the tHm and especially the latter f/ao li) depend, just as 
does the Common Law of England, on the personal 
equation,’’ and in this case also, plus the Metropolitan official. 
The new revisionists in this connection will of course 
remember too, that they are few, and that those v/ho drew 
up the Code were many and, of course, too, that just as 
everywhere else and with everything else there is a period 
of good Law and a period of not so good Law, a period of 
good judges and not so good judges. Will they alter, or will 
they not alter then such an arrangement as we find in the 
hsing lu^ to take but one section ? Here the explorers will 
find, or have long ago found, wrongful acquisition 
tpmiolde •^), affray, abusive language (g §), 

cpiilplainte and a^ca^tions bribery cheating 
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(If (IE niiscelkneoiis offences (|| fl), 

arrest, etc. (|§ -f;), cleeisioE of cases, (gf |||). So much 
of order cr disoruerj of the principle or no priiiciplej as ifc 
liris eoine to. Wiiiil: will tliej discover under the |■ielldiIlg 
of wrongful acquisition? Xothiog more nor less than 
treason, treason ieloiiy, larceny, specific larceny (of horses 
oxe?], crops, clothes), iriter-i’elation larceny, acqiiisitiorj 
hy tiireals (Jg I|( if), kidnapping, disturbing graves 
(but iriurk the j-nirpose), entering a house by night without 
cause, branding for hirceiiy. What will they discover under 
hoinieide? Hoinieido in all its six chief rigid classes: — ' 
killing sevcnil of a family, killing parents, etc., killing an 
adiiltfjrer, f4)reing a person to kill himself A 52)* 

And they will discover more peninences and impertinences — 
from one' or other, point- of view, just as yon like — in the 
subsequent divisions. I feel sure they wall be horrified or 
smile, or liavt! been horrified or have smiled, at some of the 
Supplementary Laws, and see how the ingenuity of the 
Iniraan mind can iraoseend original genius. Using Ihiang 
Clitn, Ilsi Hsiang Yuan (f4 13 ® |§ IS) much too 

jioor a truism to be wmrtli even a passing condescension from 
the clever people of these days. However, taking the weight 
of the Code as being from four to six Uang^ perhaps we may 
sfiy there are four Hang which really do need looking into 
and these include mainly the Supplementary Laws. In 
selecting cases for consideration regarding the well-being of 
iiic pupp&piii and themselves, the revisionists wall doubtless 
consider tiie case of Pki Ping-jo (§| ^ ^), the Blue Beard ; 
of Wii Erh-tzii f n wlio might have been the Gascon 
in the famous E^rench case, and murdering his father and 
iBotiier, eoiild plead that he was an orphan (a sole repre- 
sentative case, of course). Finally they will proceed to the 
opticians and get double miiiion magnifying glasses (of 
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foreign make, of course) and ponder over siicli a case as 
that headed ch^ii hsieh. on jea p^eng t^sao ski huo sliao ssii erh 
ming ■^’ery short 

ease, but, in two senses, a decidedly illuminating one. 
One of these days they will perhaps present that perfect 
Code. 

Malta dies et multa litura coercuit acque. 
l^erfectiim decies won castigavit ad migiiem. 

If China needs Laws on what is styled ‘^modern lines/’ 
if such really makes for the greatest good of the greatest 
number, if the miscibility of the world points to the necessity 
for such, education on ‘•modern lines” must not only be 
eontemporaiieouswith, but precede the alteration of a system, 
the roots of which lie deep in the national antecedents. And 
to be reasonable, to be effective, any change must surely not 
merely be in concordance with the spirit of a special section, 
nor with the, spirit of a specific individual, but with what 
nine people out of ten want. Some may talk about the 
‘"spirit of the age.” It is artificial — purely artificial. “In 
the olden days men of perspicuity enlightened others by 
means of their own enlightenment, but in these days though 
being themselves in a fog they attempt to make others 
enlightened.” Alteration in Law can surely not be violent 
sudden. It must presuppose, for one point, the creation of 
a specially trained Justiciary for altered methods. The mere 
sudden eradication of this, that, or the other penalty, or 
sudden change in definition or scope of offence or subject, 
without system, without method, can surely but lead to 
chaos. Perfection is generally considered impossible, but 

“(M# BS 03 IS A BH ^ ^ ^ A ® m)- 
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the Coile is au okL ii trieJ, and an exceedingly exact system, 
and has been ti source of untold blessings to a law-abiding 
j'»eople for ages past. And perhaps we may bear in mind 
what the old sage said of himself : As a judge. I am as 
others ; the ctseiitial is ratlier to eliminate the eavses iur 




Chinese Children’s Games. 

By Isaac Taylor Headland. ^ 

■ Little lias been- ^ written tlins far on Chinese games, and 
what has been written is by no means a careful statement of 
facts nor an evidence of thorough investigation and inquiry 
on the part of the writer. Nor can the writer or writers be 
blamed for this, as what they have written has been for the 
most part a mere reference to children’s games in the treatment 
of other, perhaps more important, subjects. A request from 
an American educator,^ who is making a thorough study 
of children’s games for psychological purposes, coming to us 
for material on Chinese games, led us to pay particular 
attention to the subject with the following result. 

Chinese games or play — like their language, philosophy, 
science (in all branches), architecture, instruments, tools, 
government, everything else Chinese — have never gone beyond 
what may be called the natural stage, or the condition 
resulting from necessity. Children must have exercise and 
entertainment, and so the ball, the bat, the marble, the top, 
the cash, blindfold, running, leaping, lifting, throwing, 
swimming, and such other sports as nature prompted or 
circumstances suggested came into requisition. But here the 
matter ended so far as the Chinese games were concerned. A 
people whose inventive faculties are not sufficiently developed 
to improve on the style of carts and ploughs, and other useful 
instruments, tools and implements, given them by their 
tncestori of a thousand or two thous«*ind years ago, may be 
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pardooeil for uot exercising a faculty they do not possess in 
the invention of games for children. 

The games played by Chinese children are in many cases 
interesting, but in few are they complicated. They have 
nothin" which corresponds to the more complicated inventions 
of western hinds — such for instance as cricket, football, 
bast-haJL "roquet, golf, and a liiindred others — which by the 
\va.v tire the result of the most modern inventive genius, and 
were not known c#r Lml; little played in thc-s time of our 
grandfathers. They are of t,he age of electricity, steam, 
photography, steijograplij, and a thousand other kinds of 
scientific progress, not known before the nineteenth century — 
the greatest, of all centuries in the matter of scientific 
invexitions. Inventive genius is the .chief characteristic of the 
i'lesceiidantp of Japhctli. But if his descendants feel disposed 
to hingli at tlie Chinese or other descendants of Shem for 
■ being so wretcl:i€*dly simple in .their manners, and ^ so far 
behind the times,'’ let them look at the moral and religious 
condition of the world and remember that every religion that 
the world has known that has been widespread has come 
from the descendants of Japheth’s elder brother. 

The play life of Chinese children is probably- as rich as 
was the play life of English and American children a century 
or two ago. Until the invention of the kindergarten by 
Froebel in 1826, the play life of European children was by no 
means rich. Cricket dates from about the beginning of the 
iStii century, and baseball from the middle of the i9th, with 
which games the Chinese, up to the present time, have no 
national games to correspond, unless we except the Chinese 
game of battledore and shuttlecock. This game is played by 
using the feet, hands and arms as battledore~mo8tly the 
feet — while the shuttlecock is composed of a bunch of feathers 
fastened to a cash, or piece of Chinese money. 
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1 . — Games ii'Uch require Aciwitif or Emrtwn. 

It is a mistake to suppose, as has often been done, that 
tsio Chinese care nothing about games which ref|o ire iniiseiilar 
exertion or nctivntv, or that they do not pair off and choose 
sides. Archdeacon Gray says: ‘‘The Chinese are not much 
given to athletic exercdses.’' ' Jloolittle confirms this when 
he say^^ : Thcdr s[)orts do not require much ])hvsical exertion, 
nor do they often })air off*, or choose sides and compete, in 
order to see who are the best players." Williams is more 
guarded in his statement when he says: ‘‘Active, manly 
sports are not popular in the south/' '* This could, of course, 
bo accounted for hy the climate. Baseball is not a popular 
game in the southern part of the United States. The 
statements of these three otherwise eminent authorities do not 
apply as we think to North CTiina. Several of the games 
common over a large area of Nnrtli (diina and extending 
as far as to Sz.chuan and tlie Yangt.sc, require the most, 
vigorous muscular exercise, at the risk also of injuring the 
hands as badly as by baseball. What has usually been termed 
the Chinese aversion to active, manly sports can bo accounted 
I'or, we think, by the lack of suitable games and the absence 
of the inventive power necessary to produce them. And we 
are led to this belief by the fact that the students of Pojking 
Lniversity took as readily to Indian clubs, baseball, and 
football, and have kept up their practice as assiduously as do 
the students of American colleges in the absence of rival clubs 
as a stimulant. 

(%ma, vol. 1, p. 390. 

® Boelal Tjfe of fho f'hinno, p. 290. 

^ Mnhllo Kingdov.u vol. 1, p. 82-1, 
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Ainoug ilie games whieh illustrate this theory is one 
Ciilled Forcing the City Gates. This is a game played by 
children from 8 to 12 years of age. They appoint captains 
who clioose sides, each endeavoring to get the largest^ 
htrongesi and swiftest boys. When all are chosen, they 
join iiun C in two siniiglit lines {iieiiig each other, then one 
side sings : 

siiH'-k n in liis liat. 

Aiiil TO the town. 

And jhj 4 iniiije rimninti: r-ut. 

For ih<i‘ pO(*N \vf*re lirokf*!! down. 

Then one from this side runs with all his force, tlirovving 
himself npan the hatids of the weakest boys in the other line 
for the purpose of breaking througli. If be breaks through, 
he takes back with him the two boys whose hands were 
broken apart. If he fails to break through, he stays on their 
side. Then ono from this side tries to break through that 
side, and so by turns niuil all the boys are taken from one 
side or the other. This game necessitates most vigorou- 
running, collision, and holding of hands, as well as of 
miiseular, nervous and mental tension. The song indicates 
that it is [)]ayed by boys and girls together, but if so, it is 
probably played by (duldrenmnder seven, as they seldom play 
together after that age. 

Other games which ill iistrate this theory, but which, 
In^cansc of their familiarity it is unnecessary to describe, 
are games similar to our games : Blind Man’s Biifif, Hide 
and Sec‘k, The Ohi Black Man or Prisoner's Base, 
Hockey or 8hinney, (foc-k-Figliting or Cruttdi-Bumping, 
the Horizontal Bar. x\li of the above games are played 
by hoys from 8 to 12 years, it being understood, of 
course, that they are ])layed by both older and younger hoys 
as well. 
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Again, this vigorous exercise theory is illustrated by 
games played by boys from 12 to 16 years. Among these 
may be mentioned the Man Wheel. This game is played by 
five boys. The largest in the middle has two others on his 
right and left, each with an arm around him and his arms 
around them, to bind them firmly together. Besides tliese 
there are two smaller boys who clutch fast hold of these two 
boys' belts, they also taking hold of the belts of the small ]) 03 ’'s 
with one hand. The wheel then begins to revolve, the small 
boys being gradually lifted from the ground are swung in the 
air. wliirling around in a horizontal position. It is a very 
pretty game and vigorous exercise. 

Still other games which illustrate this same theory, played 
by boys from 16 years upwards, are Throwing the Stone 
Lock, Lifting the Stone Wheels and Pitching the Sand Bag, 
not to mention Eunning, Jumping, Swimming, and other 
exercises which can scarcely be called games. 

The first of these games is played with a large stone 
in the shape of a Chinese padlock. This is used in private 
practice much like dumbbells are used by Westerners, and 
thus used it often weighs fifty to sixty-five pounds or more. 
When designed to be pitched, it is lighter, weighing only 
from fifteen to thirty pounds or more. Tiie game is played, 
or more properly speaking the exercise is indulged in, by two 
or three, to five or six persons. They stand in a ring. One 
of them pitches the stone up into the air from ten to twenty 
or thirty feet, whirling it at times as rapidly as he can make 
it whirl, when it is caught by the one next to him as it comes 
down. To the looker-on it is a risky, not to say dangerous, 
game. The person who catches it, pitches it in the same "way 
to his next neighbor, and so it goes around the ring. 

The Sand Bag is thrown in the same way. This is a 
bag filled with small bits of iron made round by throwing 
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molten metal tlirongii a sieve into water, and is equal to the 
stone lock in weight. It. however, lacks the clanger and 
risk, and lienee the interest. 

Lifting the Stone Wheels. — Lifting the stone wheels is 
called Cliii Tun fza. This is a kind of dumbbell made by 
fastening two stone wheels on the ends of a pole or iron bar 
four or five feet long. These diimbbelis weigh from seventy 
to one liiniilred and fifty or sixty pounds. The practitioner 
taking the pole in his two hands, raises it up to his Ivoees, 
then to his body, to his breast, to bis face and finaliy above 
his head. He pashes it out in front at [inns' length, and 
often uses it in performing various feats of skill, siicli as 
resting it on liis shoulders and neck and whirling it roiiiu:!. 
This practice exei-cises the majority of all the muscles of 
the body. 

II . — ijames ichieh iJevelop SMIL 

There are certain games which tend to develop skill in 
the physical organs of the players. Among these we may 
mention all such games as pitching, throwing, striking and 
catching, such as baseball, croquet, quoits, and the like. 
While the Chinese have none of these, they have others 
which correspond to them and contribute to the same end. 
Among these the most important is Striking the Stick. 
This game is played by boys from 8 to 10 or 12 years, all 
playing together. The children mark out a square about 
six feet each side. Then one takes a position in this square 
with his feet spread apart as wide as .possible to give him a 
better command of the square. In his hand he holds a stick 
about fifteen inches long. One of the others takes a small 
block about six inches long tapering to a point at each end 
and placei it in the square in a position in which it is difficult 
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wlio placed the block takes the stick and another places 
the block for him. If he succeeds, he has the privilege 
of striking the block three times as follows : he strikes 
})erpendiciilarly on one of the tapering ends, causing the 
block to bounce up two or three feet when he strikes it, 
driving it as far as possible. This he does three times, and 
it he succeeds in driving it the distance agreed npom which 
may be 20, 50, 200, 300, 500, or any number of feet, he 
wins the game. If not, he brings back the block and tries 
again, cootiniiing to strike until he fails to knock it out 
ot the square. I'fae game is very interesting and popular 
with the boys. 

Another game which develops skill, steadiness, and 
accuracy is called Pitching Brick Bats. This game mav 
be played by two or any number of boys usually 8 to 12 
years. The children draw two lines, 5, 10, 15, 20 or more 
teet apart. They each take a piece of brick, and, standing 
on one line, pitch to see wdio comes nearest the other. The 
one farthest from the line must place his brick perpendicularlv 
on the line for the other to pitch at, the object being to 
knock it over. If he fails, he must set up his brick and 
the other pitches at it. If he succeeds, he next pitches, it 
near the other, hops over to it, and a la hop-scotch, kicks it 
against the other to knock it down. When he has succeeded 
in this, he carries it on his head, walks across the space, and 
drops it on the other brick, knocking it down. Then he 
carries it successively on his shoulder, on his breast, on the 
back of his neck (dropping it behind him), in the bend of 
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his tliigh (iioppino’), in tlif? ”benti.,of' his knee fhnppi.ngy nnr! 
between liis le^s (slioffling), walking, hopping, or 

shuffling orer he drops it on the other brick knocking it 
O'ter. Filially lie marks out 'a sqnare arooiid the other 
kick, one and one-half , feet .per side, and hops' back aiid 
forth over the brick and square ten times, which constitutes 
him the winner of the game. Borne boys b^^eome very ext)eri'., 
and play the game through w'ithoot .a single error* The 
shuffling and hopping often cause great hilarity. 

Another game wliieh develops skill in throwing is called 
Knocking the Stick. Tliis is on the same printdple as the 
former, except that this game consists in driving a stick 
fifteen inches long from one line over another by throwing 
it at it. The stick thrown is also about fifteen inches long, 
and the distance between the two lines over wfflieb the stick 
must be driven is determined by the .players— usually six 
to ten feet or more. The game is plaj^ed by boys from 10 to 
12 years. 

Still another game which develops skill is called Pitching 
Cash. This game is very much like quoits except that the 
children pitch the cash into holes instead of at pegs. Two 
small holes are made in the ground eight or ten feet apart. 
They then pitch the cash, the object being to get as near 
the hole as possible. It is always tbe privilege of the one 
nearest the hole to pitch last. It is also this boy’s privilege 
to span, and if by a span from his cash, he can reach the 
cash of any of tbe others, he wins the game. 

Still another game which develops skill is called 
Throwing Cash. This game like the above is pkj^ed fay 
boys from 6 to 10 years of age. They each take a cash and 
press it against the wall, letting it drop, Tbe possessor of tbe 
cash that rolls farthest away from the foot of the w^all takes 
Ms cash and throws it against the- wall in such a way m to 
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make it bounce , back as far as possible. Each does this : in ■ 
turn. The possessor of the cash that bounces farthest away 
then takes up his cash and with his foot on the place from 
which ha took it, he tries with it to hit each of the other cash 
in turn. Those whom he hits do not play again until the 
game is finished. When he misses one, all take up their 
cash and strike the wall again. 

Still other games which develop skill and played by 
adolescents are Shooting with the Bow, Spinning the Top, 
Battledore and Shuttlecock, Throwing the Stone Lock, 
Shooting Stars, Pat Ball, Jack Stones, Tossing Three Balls, 
Two Bachelors beating an old Bachelor. 

Shooting Stars is a game played by a boy or man, often 
played by, but not relegated to, the sleight-ofJiand performers 
and jngglers. Two balls are fiistened to the two ends of a 
string eight to ten feet in length. The performer then takes 
hold of the middle of the string at two places and sets the 
balls whirling until they whirl so rapidly as to stretch the 
string when he keeps them going as though they were on the 
two ends of a bamboo stick. Sometimes he swings the balls 
in one direction, sometimes in another, indeed, there seem 
to be as many ways of swinging them as there are of 
swinging Indian clubs, to which there is more or less of a 
correspondence. 

Two Bachelors beating an old Bachelor is played with 
three sticks, each about a foot and a half in length. The 
performer takes bold of two of those and tosses the third 
between them, the two being shaped like pointers and the 
third larger at the ends than in the middle. It is tossed into 
the air and caught as it comes down, beat back and forth by 
the two sticks, and tossed about in a great variety of ways. 
This also is a juggler’s trick, or corresponds rather to 
professional club swingers in the States. 
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Miicii skill is also developed by .Shooting with the Bow, 
and especially by shooting while riding on horseback. Iforth 
of the City of Peking there is a race-track where they test the 
gradaates as to marksmanship in the following way ; there is 
a ditch on one side of wdiich are set np three rolls of matting, 
about thirty feet apart. The graduates are required to ride a 
horse at foil gallop along the ditch and shoot an arrow into 
each roll of matting as they ride past. The ditch is for the 
simple purpose of keeping the. horse from turning aside 
without being guided by tbe rider. He is given bnt three 
arrows which are carried in Iiis girdle. 

III. — Guessing Games. 

A' certain proportion of Chinese games are what may be 
termed guessing games. In most of these the eyeS: of the 
one guessing are blindfolded, and he is made to depend upon 
chance, upon his ears, or upon his powmrs of observation 
from examination by feeling. These, games tend' to develop 
observation, especially auricular observation, as well as a 
certain detective power of discovering the guilty party by 
questioning, gesture or pantomime. Among these may be 
mentioned the game called Selecting ' Fruit. This game is 
played by either boys or girls from-..-..'8 to 12 years. The 
children divide themselves into two. -.groups selected by 
captains, and to each person in each group is given the 
name of some kind of fruit, as apples, pears, quinces, etc. 
All except the captains squat down in two rows facing each 
other. The captain on one side then blindfolds one of his 
boys, usually by putting his hands over his eyes, and one 
from the other side steals over lightly tapping him on the 
head, after which' he steals back and squats down as before. 
In case his companions are uncertain as to . whether his 
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position is exactly the same as it was before, they all change 
more or lesi? in order to keep the hlindfoldetl one from 
guessing who it was who left his place. The hands of the 
captain are then removed, and the boy walks over to the 
other side^ examines carefully if perchance he can discover 
any trace of guilt on the face of anyone of them, or if he can 
discover by change of position, discomfort in squatting or 
otherwise, the guilty party. He ‘‘makes faces to try to 
jnake him laugh. He gestures, grimaces, does everything 
he can think of, but they on their part try to look blank 
and unconcerned, or perhaps all laugh together, allowing 
no tell-tale look to appear on their face or in their eyes. 
Often his pantomimes will bring out the guilty one, but in 
case they do not, his last resort is to risk a guess, and he 
makes his selection. If he is right, he takes the boy to 
his side ; if wrong, he stays on their side. This side then 
blindfolds one, and the whole is repeated, until one side or 
the other loses all their men. 

I Point at the Moon or the Stars as they Pass.— There 
are two games which may be placed under tliis title, ])laTed 
by boys (and) or girls from 6 to 12 years. As the boys play 
it they form a ring holding hands. One of their number is 
blindfolded in the centre. The ring revolves and the boy 
puts out his hand pointing at some part of the ring. The 
ring stops as he puts out bis hand, and he guesses at which 
one his finger is directed. If he guesses right, that person 
comes into the ring ; if wrong, he tries again. The girls’ 
game corresponds to this and to the former game of selecting 
fruit. The girls pass the blindfolded one in a straight Hoe 
or a ring. As earh one passes, she taps her, pulls her ears, 
tweaks her nose, or dtjes something to mark herself as a 
target. The bHudfold is then taken off, and she tests the 
girls as the boy tested the fruit to see if she can discover 
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any one of tliem by wliat tlioy dirl. They- ■■may ..have cla'pped 
their hands , or made a squeaking noise- with tlieir Toice, 
and ia this way she gets , a ei-ue to .them. The game' has, 
this advantage., that it sets forth the - roughness or gentieness 
of the boys, or girls, A ro,ugli boy “will slap, or, pull, or do 
some other rough thing, , a, gentle boy or girl will be gentle. 
The first one the girl guesses properly must be blindfolded. . 


1¥. — Quick limetion Game. 


Many of these chill reiTs games- depend upon the 
quickness of the reaction and moveraenis of the players, and 
these tend to cnkivate quickness of reaction and agility of 
iuovenient in the children. The games have a mental as well 
as a muscular effect on the child. Wheu a chikls honor or 
success depends upon the time it takes it to make up its 
mind and execute a mo’veinent, it -wastes no tinoi-e. in ■ the 
process. The first of these games is called The Game with 
the Cue. This is a group game played by boys from 8 to 
12 years of age. The chihlren all bring their cues around 
in front of their shoulders, and then watch for an opportunity 
to catch one with his cue dow;n his back. A sadden 
unconscious twist of the head of a boy of eight or ten years 
will cause the short cue to flip back over his shoulder and 
down his back before he know’S it, and at once he is 
slapped by a half dozen of his companions all waiting for 
t!ie opportunity. This is the object of the game, to catch 
a boy with his cue down his back when you are at liberty 
to slap him. Some of the boys slyly move away a little 
distance, put their cue down their back, and then depend 
upon the quickness of their lags or their ability to get it 
buck before a foe reaches them. The game is interesting and 
causes great hilarity. 
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Another game is called Honor. This game is played by 
boys from 8 to 12 years. Each boy plays against one other, 
and depends upon his quickness of reaction for winning 
the game. It may be played by two boys, or by a gronp 
dividing themselves off into twos and play as follows : each 
boy hooks the first finger of his right hand with that of a 
companion ; they then pull nntil their fingers break apart, 
•when they each utter the word “honor.” Of course, this 
must not be uttered before they break apart, but must be 
as soon as possible after, and tbe one who utters it last 
must salute the other as an inferior salutes a superior. 
This is an excellent test of mental as well as physical 
quickness, and is a good form of experiment for the new 
psychology. 

Another game which illustrates this same subject is 
called Put it in the Large Hole, and corresponds more or 
less to “ hockey,” or, as it is called in America, shinny.” 
The children make a hole in the ground as a general nest 
or hole. Then each child makes a hole for himself. The 
whole number of holes equals the number of boys. Each 
boy has a stick about eighteen inches long, one end of 
which he holds in his hand, the other end he keeps in his 
hole. One of the boys has a ball which he with his stick 
tries to roll into the general hole. He moves it up as close 
as possible, then gives it a shove, and has his stick in 
readiness to put the end of it into any hole that is vacant. 
The other boys or some of them must take out their sticks 
to prevent the ball from going into the large hole, and 
while their stick is out he puts his in, and the boy whose 
hole he gets has to put the ball in the general hole. In 
case they knock it away and he does not secure a hole, he 
has to bring the ball up and try again. If he gets it into 
the general hole, they must all change holes and in the 
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haste to secure a hole, he stands a, very good.chance*' -This' 
is one of the best games I have -seen the children .play, 
It is very popular, and a.'good test of agility. 

■ , Y.— Games wMck Dei^elop the Pafental and 

Protecthe Instincts. 

There are certain games which- develop the parental 
and protective instincts in ehildren, .while certain others 
develop the combative and destructive. The former are 
usually unselfish and elevating; .the latter may be selfish 
and demoralizing. Playing with dolls develops the mother 
instinct in little girls. Tea-parties, or host and guest, 
develops an unselfish love of society, and prepares children 
for passing the tea in later years -; as well as . develops an 
ease and grace in entertaining friends. Paper dolls with 
the accompanying paper furniture teaches children how to 
furnish a room and what kinds of things ‘‘go together.” 
While on the other hand, wrestling, boxing, sparring, 
battles, and all such games, if constantly engaged in by 
boys, tend to make them, if properly guided and instructed, 
brave and patriotic ; but if not properly instructed, lead 
them to be quarrelsome, cruel, coarse and rough. While 
I have never seen Chinese children playing with dolls, from 
the fact that dolls are for sale at all toy shops for a few 
cents eacli, we feel driven to the conclusion that they are 
bought and played with. Their games of host and guest 
are not very different from those of European and American 
children, except that it is Chinese. The children divide 
themselves up into groups. One of them with all the 
ceremony of his race, having a few peanuts, dates or 
other eatables, invites his friends to dine with or take tea 



One of ibfse gamos of host and gnest is especially 
notable. It is called Roast Dog Meat. The game is played 
by children, boys or girls, from 6 to 12 years. The children 
all squat in a ring, and with their palms pressed together, 
they put their hands all in a bunch in the centre to represent 
the pot. One of the boys stands at one side representing 
Mrs. Wang, the guest of the occasion, and another goes the 
round, putting his hand on each boy’s head in turn as he 
repeats or siogs : 

Boil, boil, boil dog meat. 

The big pot tastes bad. 

The little pot is sweet, 

Come, Mrs, Waog, please, 

And eat dog meat. 

Then he says to Mrs. Wang : 

Do you have any sauce ? 

No. 

Oh ! I am very sorry, because I wanted you to come and eat dog meat. 

Well, I have eome but it is in the back yard. 

Go and get it, but do not steal the children’s apples. 

[The loy goes avsay and comes hack munclii'ngJ] 

What are you eating ? 

Apples. 

Again they go through the boiling process, and again they 
invite Mrs. Wang to come and partake of the delicacies of 
dog meat. Mrs. Wang answers : 

I cannot walk. 

I’ll hire a cart for you. 

Fm afraid of the bumping. 

ril hire a sedan chair for you. 

Fm afraid of the jolting. 

FIl hire a donkey for you, 

I’m afraid of falling off, 

Fll carry you. 

I have no clothes. 

i; Fll borrow some for you, 

have no hair ornaments. 

Ill make some for you. 

’ 1 have no shoes, 

' ' Fll buy some for you* 
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This coEversation may be carried on to any iengtli according 
to the fertility of the minds of the children. ■ All Mrs. 'Wang’s 
excuses being thus inet^ he carries her off on liis back to 
partake of the dainties of dog, meat, . The game is .more for 
sport than for anything serious, 

A better game for illustrating .the topic in- hand is the 
Hawk f.V.ehing the Young Chickens. .This, is a game in 
which one boy plays against a group, pdayed by boys from 
8 to 12 years. The ehililren select one. of their number io 
represent the hawk, and one to represent the hen. The 
latter is iisoaliy one of the largest and best natured of the 
group, one whom the small boys look to for protection. The 
group then form a line, each behind the other, the mother 
hen in front, each clutching fast hold of the two sides of 
the belt of the one in front of him, leaving a large and 
active boy for the last of the line. The haw^k then comes 
to take the chickens, and the mother hen spreads out his 
arms and moves from side to side keeping between the hawk 
and the brood, at the same time the line moves from side to 
side in the opposite direction from the eagle. The hen and 
brood represents the circumference of a circle, but each of 
the brood is more or less hampered in his movements by 
holding and being held by his companions. The game 
is an excellent one for developing the feeling of mutual 
responsibility and care on the part of the older for the 
younger children. Girls have a similar game called The 
Cow’s Tail, which will be described in another place. The 
method of playing it is, however, different. 

Another game which illustrates this feeling of mutual 
responsibility is called Skinning the Snake. This game is 
played by boys from 8 to 12 years. The boys all stand 
face to back in a straight line. They all bend forward, 
each his right hand through between' his legs and 
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with it taking hold of the left hand of the hoy behind him. 
They are thus all bent over and bound together. They then 
begin backing. The one at the back end lies down and the 

rest all back over him, each lying down as he backs over the 
one next to him, thus the head of each is between the legs 
of his next neighbor. They all keep hold of hands. They 
are thus all lying in a straight line each with his head 
hetween the next one\s legs, and having hold of the one 
before and the one behind him. The last one that lay down 
now gets np and “straddles” over the entire line, each 
pulling the one next to him np until all are up, when they 
let go hands, stand up straight, and the game is fini.shed. 
This is an excellent game for the muscles of the back and 
limbs, and to teach the children to be painstaking and 
careful, not to let go hands and let each other fail, or to 
tread on each other as they pass along the line. 

VI . — The Instmct of Curiositij or Hunting and Catching. 

We have already referred to several games of this 
kind, w., Hide and Seek, Prisoner’s Base, also called 
Black Man and White Man, and Blind Man’s Buff, 
three games so similar to games in the United States as 
to make it unnecessary to describe them. In addition to 
these, there are others which may have their counterparts 
among American games with which I am not familiar. 
The instmct of hunting and catching is one of the earliest 
developments of childhood, as is testified to by the popularity 
of “Peek-a-boo” with the little folks. Among these may 
be mentioned The Cat Catching Mice. This game is played 
by children from 8 to 12 years. The children select one of 
their number to represent the cat, and another to represent 
the mouse. The remainder of the company form a ring with 
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the mouse inside and the cat outside, when the following 
conversation takes jilace : 

Cat,---' Wliat o’clock is it ? ■ 

Crmcit — Nine o’clock. .. . 

, Is my kig brother .moiise at home-?. 

He Is [if he is readpJ iliQ is sot lif he is not 
Isn’t it timO'to' eat?. .■ 

|^It IS,, ,, 

. ■ I It is'iiot. ■ ■ 

The child rea revolve the ring while the above conversation 
takes place. They then stop, the mouse being careful to keep 
at tlie opposite side of the ring from where the cat is. 
The cat pops into the ring at this side, and the mouse; out 
at the other, ihiis winding in and out, the cat, . .alw^.ays 
having to go in and out at the same holes the 'mouse 
does. This is continued until the mouse is caught . and 
eaten.” The eating often causes great merriment.. 

Catching Robbers. — This game is played by children ■fro,iia', 
8 to 12 years of age. One or two children are left at ,:^®,:ho.me,” 
presumably for the purpose of watching the goods. The rest 
all run about at a distance like wild Indians, or hide behind 
W'hatever is convenient, and then steal upon the watchmen and 
snatch up whatever happens to be convenient, making away 
with it. Those who are caught remain as prisoners. 

Under this head it may not be improper to describe the 
girls’ game of catching, called The Cow’s Tail. We have 
already referred to this game. It is played by girls from 
8 to 12 years. The girls arrange themselves in a line as the 
boys did in the Hawk Catching Chickens, and then walk up to 
a place where a girl is digging a hole in the ground, when 
the following conversation takes place : 

What are you doing? 

Digging a hole. 

What are you digging it 'for ? 

To put my pet on, . 

I 
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What do you ^ant to set your pot for ? 

To heat some water. 

What do you want warm water for / 

To wash some old cloth. 

What do you want to wash old cloth for ? 

To make a hag. 

What do yon want to make 'a bag for? 

To put knives in. 

What do you want knives for ? 

To kill your lamh.'ii. 

What have my lambs done to you 2 
They have eaten my grass. 

How high was your grass ? 

This high. 

Oh ! That isn’t very high. 

This high (holding hands higher)- 
Oh! That isn’t very high. 

As high as the sky. 

What is your name ? 

My name is Grab. What is your name 2 
My name is Turn. 

Turn once for me. 

They all turn ; that is, walk around in a circle and come 
back to their former position, and while they turn they sing : 
We turn about once, 

Or twice, I declare, 

And she may grab, 

But we don’t care. 

Can’t you grab once for us ? 

Yes, but what I grab I keep. 

She then runs to cateh some of the lambs ” but they switch 
around behind the front girl, and thus sway back and forth to 
keep out of her way. Why this game is called The Oow’s Tail 
and the girls called lambs, I do not know. I asked the girls 
why, and they said : There is no why. 

Among the catching games there is perhaps none more 
attractive than liotting ont the Doves. This is a game for 
little children from S to 6 years. The nurse or the nerson in 
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J charge of the .children selects one who is to .represent the 

I hawk or the eagle, who stands behind the nurse a few paces. 

I She then takes both hands of each of two little chiM.reii in her 

1 two hands, and pitches or throws 4hem awaj from her as she 

would pitch dotes into the air. The children ran with all 
; their might wimng their arms like wings. The one standing 

behiiifl at a signfil from the nurse pursues them, and when 
j they have run to a sufficient distance, the nurse claps her 

I hands, as the Chinese clap their hands to call their birds, and 

; the doves if not caught return to the cage. The game is 

exhilarating and very pretty for little children. 

The Lame Man. — This is another catching game played 
by children from 8 to 12 years. There are two methods of 
playing this game, one by tying one boy’s ankles together, 

J; and giving him an old shoe. Whoever he hits with the shoe 

I has to be the lame man. Another method is by tying a rope 

around one ankle and looping it around bis neck so as to draw 
one foot up to about the height of his knee, thus making him 
a lame man, leaving him but one foot to hop about on, and in 
this way he is expected to catch some one of the group. The 
one caught is the catcher. 

VII. — TIte Instinct of Striking or Pounding^ 

Some of these games have already been described under 
games which develop skill, m., Striking the Stick, and 
Knocking the Stick. There is still another which develops 
regularity in children similar to that developed by beating 
time in music. I have found that children who have learned 
to play this game well keep step more easily in walking than 
those who have not, thus indicating a “cross-education” of 
the feet, as Prof. Scripture calls , it, in the education of 
the hands and arms* I fancy that this cross-education/’ 
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however, can be accounted for bj the mental discipline 
obtained in the practice with the hands and arms. The game 
is called Striking the Poles. It is played by boys from 8 to 
12 years, and by two or any number of twos, and is one of 
the best and most attractive of all boys’ games for boys of this 
age. There are several methods of playing it. The method 
used by the children in Peking is as follows : the boys stand 
about four feet apart, each having a stick about five feet long 
in his hands (the length varies with the age and size of the 
boys). As they repeat the following rhyme, they strike the 
poles together. They strike alternately the upper and lower 
ends, often half inverting them, striking once for each 
accented syllable of the rhyme. It should be remembered 
that this is but one of the various rhymes used in this game. 
I have heard the students of our small schools use not less 
than three different rhymes, improvised probably for the sake 
of variety. Each being a trifle different from the other, they 
required slight changes in the method of striking. The 
rhyme is as follows : 

Strike the stick, 

One yon see, 

ril strike you and you strike me. 

Strike the stick, 

Twice around, 

Strike it hard for a good big sound. 

Strike it thrice, 

A stick don’t hurt, 

The magpie wears a small white shirt. 

Strike again, 

Four for you, 

A camel, a horse, and a Mongol, too. 

Strike it five, 

Fivelisaid, 

A mushroom grows with dirt on its head. 
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Ktrlke it six, 

Thus you <10j 

lx good horsemen caiiglit Liu Hsiu.'* 

Strike it set'en, ■. 

Because ‘tis said ■ ' ' 

A pheasant's coat is green, and red. 

Strike it eight, • . : ' 

Strike It light. 

A gourd Oil the housetop blossoms white. 

Strike again, ■ 

' ■ ' Strike it niiie, . ■ 

Weil ha%'e Hotne soup and meat and wine. 

Strike it ten, 

Then yon stop, 

A small white flower on an onion top. 

VIIL — The Listimt of KieMng and Biimping. 

These are games wliicli might as properly be referred to 
under quick reaction ami the development of skill, hut I 
prefer to classify them under this head as it sets forth another 
phase of play life. A thorough examination of the play life 
of children will show that all the various mental and mnseular 
needs are iinconseiously provided for. It is as natural for 
boys to kick and strike as it is for young lambs to butt, and 
to try to prevent them because it wears out their shoe toes, or 
skins their knuckles, is to stunt their mental or muscular 
development. 

Under this head may be placed the game called Kicking 
the Shoes. This is a game in which boys from <S to 12 years 
all play together, each one for himself. They all take off 
their shoes — an easy matter for an oriental — and pile them 
up in a heap. Then at a given sign they all kick the pile 
scattering the shoes in every direction, when each one 


* Liu HbIu ww the founder of the Second orBasteru Haii Dynasty A.D, 25, 
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snatches up and, for tlie time being, keeps the shoes he 
gets. Those who are agile may get their own shoes, or a 
pair to fit them, or even a pair and a half or two pairs, 
while those who are slow may get but one or none, and the 
one they get may be either too large or too small for them. 
Here a large-footed boy has a small ' shoe, and there a 
small-footed boy has a large shoe. The game is an excellent 
test of reaction and agility. 

One of the bumping games is much like the American 
hoys’ game of Cock-fighting. It is called Orntch Bumping. 
Several boys from 6 to 12 years, instead of folding their 
arms as American boys do, each take up one foot by the 
knee or by the ankle, and in this condition bump against 
each other. All those who get knocked down or drop their 
foot are conquered, and the one who stands longest wins the 
game. 

The game which corresponds most nearly to American 
football and marbles combined is the game called Kicking 
the Marbles. This game may be played by two or more 
boys of very indefinite age. We have seen boys of 6 to 8, 
as well as men of 20 to 25 years play it. The boys have 
two stone marbles an ineh and a quarter to an inch and a 
half in diameter. They put one on the ground, and with 
the front part of their shoe upon it, give it a shove. Then 
they put the other down, and kick it in the same way, the 
object being to hit the first. The first boy kicks them into 
such a position as to make it very difficult for the other to 
*kick with any prospect of success. There are two ways, 
however, in which one may win. The first boy says to the 
second : kick this hall north (south, east or west) of the 
other at one kick. If the second fails to put it in the 
position suggested, he loses and the first wins. If he 
succeeds, he wins. He may then kick it a second time to 
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hit the other ball If he strikes the other hall, he wiri^? 
again. If when told to go north, he kicks it so as to strike 
the other ball and still go north, he has w'on double. If he 
kicks the ball north, or in any position where it is difficult 
to strike the other ball with it and then tells his companion 
to kick, the latter may refuse to kick, and thus the former 
must play the difficult game himself, .and if he fails the latter 
wins, in other words, it is a game ,in wffiiclx the player, 
like Hainan, is always liable to be hung on his own gallows, 
if he constructs such for his companion. 

IX. — Th/> Imtiact of Hop f/wg. 

We have already referred to several games in which 
hopping formed a part, such as Pitching Brick Bats, Crutch 
Bumping, The Lame Man, etc. Children want to test their 
legs in the same waiy as they test the depth of their mouth by 
sticking their finger baolv so far as to choke themselves, or 
stick beans into their nose and ears. That ungovernable 
desire to know, which distinguishes man from the lower 
animals, appears in this as well as a thousand other forms in 
children. They will run the risk of hopping themselves to 
death, as the chemist runs the risk of blowing himself up with 
explosive chemicals, because of this desire to know and to do. 

One of the best games of this kind is the girls’ game of 
Meat or Vegetables. This game is played by girls 8 to 10 
years of age. Each child takes a pair of old shoes, which 
may be picked up almost anywhere in China, and putting one 
crosswise of the other, lets them fall. The way they fall 
indicates what kind of meat or vegetables they are. For 
instance, if they both fall upside down, they are the big black 
tiger. If both fall on the side, they are double beans. If one 
falls on its bottom and the other on' ife side, they are beans. ' 
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If both are right side up, they are honest officials* (What 
kind of meat or regetables honest officials are it is difficult 
to sajj but that never troubles a Cliineso eliild*) If one 
is right side up and the other wrong side np, they arc dogs’ 
legs* If the toe of one rests on the top of the other and at 
an angle of they are a dark hole or an alley. The child 
whose shoes are in this position must throw a pebble through 
this alley, that is under the toe of the shoe^ three times, or, 
failing to do so, one of the number takes up all the shoes, and 
standing on a line throws them back over lior head. Then 
she hops to one, kicks it hack over the line, hops liack over 
the line herself, then hopping to each of the shoes in 
succession, .she kicks it over the line following it herself, until 
all are over the line. In case she becomes tired or itiils, 
another picks them all up, pitches them over her head in the 
same way, and tries kicking them over the line, and so on till 
some one succeeds. This one then takes the two shoes of the 
one who got the alley and, hanging them successively on the 
toe of her shoe, kicks them as far as she can. Then the one 
who possesses the shoes, starting from the line from which 
they were kicked, hops to each successively, picks it up, and 
hops back over the line with it, which ends the game. 


Contortion and Aerobalie Games. 


Chinese children are as much addicted to the use of the 
horizontal bar as are the children of other countries, and for 
this purpose they invoke the aid of a friendly tree limb, or 
appropriate a carrying pole, two of their number acting as 
supports. And not infrequently in our sebool courts may they 
be seen skinning the cat,” or suspended by the bend of their 
knees, their heels, or their instep, their hands or elbows, or 
it w tibeir back or stomach, or whirling themselves 
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aroand veiy iiiiicli like aa American boy in his similarly 
i mpro vised gy ni a as i am. 

Poiiadiog Rice. — The boys' game of pounding rice will 
he recognized by every American boy as one of his own old 
games. Two boi^s standing back to back, lock arms and 
aiteriiiitely bending backward and forward raise each other 
JVom the ground, while they sing the following song : 

ruiiud, poui-id, pound the rle^?. 
ll)e pei4Ie goes lip o.rid down. so iiiue. 

Open the pot j the fire is Ixot, .. 

Auil if you don't eat I'll feed you ric».% 

The girls have the same game which they call Guing to 
Town, ill wliicli they sing or repeat the following : 

rp you go. down you see. 

Ifee’s a tiiraip for you and .niG. . 

Here’s ,a pltelier, well go to towri. 

Oil miiat a pity we’ve fa.lien down, 

At this point they both sit down on the ground back to back. 
Then occur the following questions and answers : 

. What do you see in the heavens bright i 
I see the moon and. the stars. at night. 

What do you see in the earth, pjray tell ? 

I see In the earth a deep, deep well. 

What do you find in the well, my dear I 
I find a frog and its voice I hear. 

What is It saying there on the rock 2 

Oet up, get up, Ke‘rh, Kua, Ee'rh Kua. 

Then they try to get op with locked arms, but find it 
impossible to do so, and so they usually roll over and unlock 
arms with great hilarity. 

Another game played by both girls and boys from 8 to 
10 years is called Baking the Cake. It corresponds to the 
game pkj^ed by American boys called' Churning Butter. Two 
children facing each other take hold’ of - hands, and thus 
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lioldiag tbcy tiiru back, to back, tbeir lieacls goiog under tbeir 
arms, while at the same time they say or sing : 

■ We turn tlie cake, 

... The cake we bake, 

: ■ We pat in oil or pork or steak, ■ . .. 

And ^vlien ‘ ds done, 

We’ll have sojne fnn. 

And give a piece to every one. 

Turning the Mill. — A game very similar to the one just 
described and played by girls from 6 to 10 years is called 
Turning the Mill. The girls take hold of hands just as the 
boys do in Churning Butterj but instead of turning around 
iiiidor their arms, they turn half way, put one arm up over 
their head, bringing either their right or left sides together, 
one facing one direction and one the other. Then standing 
still the following dialogue takes place : 

Where has the big dog gone ? 

Gone to the city. 

Where has the little dog gone 1 
Bun away. 

Then as they begin to turn, they repeat or sing the following : 

The big dog’s gone to the city. 

The little dog’s rim away, 

The egg has fallen and broken. 

And the oil’s leaked out they say. 

But you be a roller, 

And hull with power, 

And ril be a miibstone, 

And grind the dour. 

^l.^Catchmg Hand Games* 

Many of the games already described are of this class, 
and might have been thus classified, but they seemed to be 
more appropriately grouped under other heads. The following 
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games seem to have no characteristic more promiaeBt tlian 
that of holding or catching hands. 

The Flower-Pot- — This is a game played by three girls 
jroiii Cs to 10 years. They stand in .the .form of a triangle^ 
facing each otlier^ and then ta..he'hold of hands, each with her 
left hand taking the right hand of the ' other, all their hands 
crossing and forming a , bunch in the centre. ' The hands must 
he held in the proper w^ay or it cannot be done. Then by 
putting the arms of two back of the head of the third she is 
brought into the centre, and by stepping over two other 
arms, she goes out on the other side. So that whereas she 
was on the left side of this and the right side of that, she now 
stands on the right side of this and the left of that. In the 
same way, the second and third girl go through, and so on as 
long as they wish. At the same time they say or sing : 

You tirtet cross over, aud then cross hack, 

And step in the well as you cross the track, 

And then there is something else you do, 

Oh 1 Yes, you make a flower-pot, too. 

Another game played by girls from 6 to 12 years is called 
Buying a Lock. This game may be played by any number 
of girls. They all take hold of hands, forming a line. Then 
they all sing, either together, or one balfa.sking the cjiiestioas, 
and the other half answering ; 

Oh 1 Here we all go to buy us a lock. 

What kind of a lock shall it he ? 

Well buy one of silver, or buy one of gold. 

But what ihall we. use as a key ? 

Well use a broom handle, if that will not do, 

With a poker well Mi it a knock, 

But if neither the broom nor the poker will do, 

Well open it then with a rock. 

That! the first twO' on the end of the line hold tip their hands 

aad the whole liae passes wader until they come to the one 
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wliose hand is tip, who turns half around and holds up her 
other hand with the next girl, and again the ■ line . passes' 
through, and so on until all are thus half turned around, or, 
as they say, locked up. They then begin to unlock themselves 
by beginning at the other end and passing back through as 
they passed through at first, thus unwinding themselves, and 
the play is done. 

XlL«-~6 'ames lllmlmting various Employments. 

The various trades, professions and employments have a 
great attraction for children. A country boy looks forward 
with longing to the time when he can stand up in the wagon 
and drive a team.” The child, seeing the gold buttons and 
fine uniform of the policeman, soldier, car-driver, conductor 
or mail carrier, secretly determines, or publicly aiinouncesj 
that he is going to be one of these when ho grows up. His 
mind changes, however, when he gets among machinists and 
engineers. The attraction and interest of controlling such a 
great, powerful and almost living machine overcome the 
attractions of a uniform, and he determines to become an 
engineer. A fine lecture or sermon, a political speech on the 
Fourth of July, or a patient brought back from the gates 
of death, again imbalance him, and he determines to be a 
professional man. 

It is this attraction ot the various employments which 
makes shovels, hoes, pails, chests of tools, and all such usefully 
useless instruments, such appropriate gifts and attractive 
playthings for children. And so various children’s games are 
little else than toy trades and professions, in which the child 
is imitating its parents or their friends. This attractiveness 
often leads them to take the place of an animal in the play, 
but you will have often noticed that when children play 
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liorse^ it is not because of the attraction or desire to be the 
horse but the driver. Indeed, I saw this well illustrated not 
long since. A larger child was playing horse with a smaller 
child. This continued for some time, when the smaller, 
either discovering that a horse was larger than a maiij or that 
it wim more noble to be man than .horse, balked and said, 
“Kow YOU be horse.’’ The older tried- in vain bv coaxing, 
scolding and whipping, „ but the horse was firm. The man was 
also firm, and not until the horse,' in,' a -very iinhorselike 
manner, gave v/ay to tears, could the man be induced to let: 
himself down to the level of a horse. From this it will be 
seen that Chinese children are no exception to this general 
rule, and so w’e find among their games names very similar to 
those found among American children. It is unnecessary to 
explain sacli games as The Sheep Drawing the Cart, played 
by children., from 3 to 6 years.; Playing ■ Horse, played by 
children from 3 to 6 years; Riding Horseback played by 
cliildren from 4 to 8 years ; Riding the Donkey, played by 
children from 4 to 8 years ; Making a Chair, played by 
children from 6 to 10 years. Much of the play of children 
illustrating this subject of the employments are not set 
games, but are improvised for the occasion. The following, 
howe%^er, are played by girls from 5 to 10 years. 

Watering the Flowers. — All the children but two squat 
down in a bunch very much like, the boys when they Boil 
Dog Meat. One of these twOj gathering the front of her 
garment in her hand so as to make a bag, goes around the 
group as if sprinkling water, and sings as she goes. (Here 
again it never occurs to the children that water is not usually 
carried in a cloth vessel.) 

I water the ilow^ers, I water the flowers, 

I' water them moraiog aod evening hours, 

I never wait till the flowers are drj, 

' I water them ere the mn is high. 
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She then says to the other girl : 

Here, you watch these flowers while I go and eat. 

While she is away, the girl left to watch takes one of the' , 
flowers away. . 

How is it that one of iiiy flowers is gone? 

A man came from the south on horseback and stole one before I 
knew it. I followed him, but could not catch him. 

Again she sings ; 

A basin of water, a basin of tea, 

I water the flowers, they’re opening you see. 

Again she leaves the girl to watch the flowers while she 
partakes of her midday meal, and again one is stolen, this 
time by a man coming from the west. 

Again she waters and sings : 

A basin of water, another beside, 

I water the flowers, they’re opening wide. 

Once more she leaves the girl to watch, and once more a 
flower is stolen, and this continues until all the flowers are 
gone, and the watch-girl, though hired for a stipulated sum, 
is dismissed in disgrace without either recommendation or 
wages. It should be remarked that the reason she gave for 
the last flower being taken was that a chicken ate it. 

The second game, and result of the above, played by the 
same girls is called The Flower Seller. In this game, the 
girl who was left to watch the flowers appears with all the 
others holding each to the back of tlie other’s skirt, and as 
she walks around she calls out : 

Flowers for sale, flowers for sale ! 

Hey ! Come here, flower-girl, those flowers look like mine. 

(The first girl takes one away.) 

The flower-seller hurries off crying : 

Flowers for sale, flowers for sale I 

Ho I Flower-seller, come kere, those flow^ers are certainly mine, 
(takes them all and v^Mps the flower-seller, who runs away). 
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Oilier games such as tlse Store-keeper and tlie PIl 3 ^siciaIi 
are in our ^fiirsery Eliymes, and we will not repeat tlieoi liere. 


XI i I , — JImellaneoifs Games. 


AiiiuDg llio miseeilaiiooiis games, some of wliicb might 
liuve been classified with those already given, we may 
ineiition : Buttoner, Biittoiier, Whobs got the Butloii, 6 to 
.10 years ; Tup-spiiiiiing, fi to 20 years ; Kite-flying, C to 50 
years: Skipping StoneSj 12 to 10 years; dumping the Hope, 
0 to Id years; Whipping the Ice Top, 12 to Id years; 
Pat-ball, d to 12 years ; Jack Stones, 6 to 10 3 ’cars. All of 
these games are so ilimlliar to 11 s as to make it unnecessary 
to describe them. ■ ' ' 


XIV.— 77a? lasUnci 0 / Jid'cbfslon, 


I am not quite certain that this subject is e:vact!jr the 
expression which describes tlie games I luive in mind. They 


are games some of wliieh correspond to Jack-straws, in the 
excluding of one of which it is unlawful to move another; while 
others correspond to Tit-tat-toe; Ene-mene-mine-mo, etc. 

The first of those games is called Seeking for Gold. 
This game is played by girls from 0 to 10 years. They 
scatter a lot of pebbles ranch as they do jack-stones. They 
then draw a finger between two of them and the remainder as 
if io cmi them off from the rest, after which this sumo girl 
snaps one against the other. If she hits the oilier, these two 
are both taken out and put aside. Then she draws her finger 
between two more and snaps them- If she misses, another 
'girl takes up what remain and scatters them and soaps, and 
SO' on till all are taken op. The one w’'ho gets most gets the 


game.* 
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A second ^ame, corresponding to Tit-tat-toe, is called 
Tlic Cow’s Eye, and is played by girls from G to U) years. 
The children sit dowm in a circde on the ground, potting their 
feet together in the centre. Then one of tiiein repeats the 
following rhyme, tapping a foot for each accented syllable : 

One, two, three, and an old cow’s eye, 
Wlienacow’seye’sblindshe’llsiirelydie- 
A piece of skill and a melon too, 

If you iiave moneyj rii sell to you ; 

But if you’re without, 
rn put you out. 

The foot her finger happens to be on when she says “ out ” is 
excluded from the group, and from this one she continues, 
repeating the rhyme once more, excluding one foot each time 
she repeats the rhyme until all but one are excluded. From 
this one the shoe is taken, and it is the privilege of every one 
in the ring to slap the foot, wliich they do with a heartiness 
and good-nature that makes the game very amusing as well 
as interesting. The interest lies in the nneertainty as to 
which foot will be left, and the fun is in slapping tlie foot. It 
is very popular with the children. 

XV. — Games imth Insects^ Blnh and Animals. 

The Chinese as a people are extremely fond of pets. The 
Chinese woman with her pet dog will rival the prover!)ial 
American dame, and the man with his birds will probably 
eclipse any other people known. Birds and dogs, however, 
are not their only pets. Cats, crickets, and fish arc c(|ually 
popular with a large proportion of them. 

Crickets. — Crickets seem at first thought to be queer 
pets, and so they are, nevertheless the Chinese woman is very 
fond of them. She has a cage made of a small gourd wdth 
a neatly carved lid, in which she carries a large, green 
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grasshopper or cricket-, often hung about , her neck on a silver 
; chain and carried in her bosom. Boys ca.rry them about in 

; small cages made of corn-stalks. That .screeching noise 

; which would wear out the nerves of ordinarily quiet people 

seems to be looked upon by the Ohinese.as music,- It- is true 
also, as has oFren been written hitherto, that the Chinese are 
ibiid of lighting vririi crickets ; nevertheless, what has often 
I Lean (h'fscribed as gambling by the . observer was considered 

rmrhing more than play by the participators. Very cruel 
play sometimes, it must be confessed, as has always been the 
<‘ase when boys or men have indulged in such sports at the 
expense of the bull, cock, or dog. 

Birds. — Cliine-e of all ages play with birds, and their 
sport as compared with that with the cricket is much to be 
preferred. As we have remarked, there is probably no people 
r in the world so foiuL or more fond, of birds than the Chinese, 

They are the pets of ail classes, poor as well, as rich, servants 
as well as masters and mistresses. When the cook goes upon 
the street to buy provisions, he often • carries ' a bird in a cage 
or two birds in two cages with him, one in either hand. 
When your teacher goes for a stroll, lie may be seen with a 
binl perch, or two or three perches in his hands, with perhaps 
his little boy of four or five years with two more perches 
running by his side. Your coolie may be found out on the 
common with a hundred other men and boys ^Hraining or 
‘'practising” their birds. When carried on their perch, the 
birds have a -string fiustened oir their neck and to the perch, 

I but when out on the common, they are perfectly free. They 

pitch them up in the air, and at the same time throw a seed, 
y ■ and the bird flies and catches the seed as it would a fly or 
other insect, and returns to his arm, handj or shoulder to eat it. 

Again, you may see men on the street with great hawks 
on their arms, or with pigeons in their handkerchiefs. Flocks 
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of pigeons inoy be beard almost any time flying over Peking 
with whistles fastened to their tails. Bird-markets arc stocked 
■with birds of every hue and color, of every form, size, and 
kind — singing birds, wbistling birds, chirping birds, and 
talking birds. A pair of geese or ducks is given to the newly 
wedded bride, and acock is fastened to tlie coffin-lid rd' tlie 
husband when he dies. 

Snail. — Children iVom i) to 12 years have a game wliiih 
they play with the snail, if indeed it can bf^ considered a 
game. When a boy or girl finds a snail, ho kneels flown on 
the earth near it if he is timid, or takes it in liis band if lie is 
brave, and sings the following song : 

Little snail, little snail. 

With yoiir hard, stony be* Ij 
-First stick out your horns. 

Then stick out your hend. 

Your father and niotlier 
Have brought you some food. 

A piece of fried mutton, 

Now, isn't that good ? 

And now, little snail, 

Just as sure as I say, 

You must eat it at once. 

Or ril take it away. 

Oh ! Where is the little snail gone, I pray tell ! 

He has drawn himself up head and horns in his shell. 


The above paper is by no means ooinplete, hut may serve 
to give some idea of Chinese children’s games. 
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Siwangraw Tlu'i-e Is no tale oiore frefiuently quoted m the old 
and Taoist pbilosojihorr^ of China than that ol' the .Siwaii^- 

K‘weJlhm/'’ mu. yot there is senreeiy one whoso mythical ori^’io is 
M) plainly written ms Its fsic*. That there was a lluatiny^ lej^end about 
>:onietbing represented hy the characters at an early date is jdain : 

Sse-ma T’sien in the tS^u A7, cliap. cxsiii, describes the countries between 
China ami f’arthia ; — ‘‘In Tarthia old men tell ii?,” he sa3's, ‘'that in 
Tdiiochi (Sarangin, ihsj luosleris Selstiin) is the Yok-shni (Weak, or Pead, 
Water) and tise Siwnnqnsn, hut they had ne,ver seen them/’ The original 
Vs kslmi was Jh“ siow n)iich reduced inland sea whose last remains exist a-i 
the Ij>|i Xor in Pastern Tnrkestsin. Already in Hse-ma’s time botli naniw 
hml enteresl the realm of inylh. The apocryphal work, the Damloo liceonU, 
is. however, tliesonrcc* whence the later Taoist wi'iter.<¥ drew their inspiration 
as to Hiwangimq {ind the fabled visit of King Muk, the “ Charming,” for 
this is the literal rendering of the name. The appanage of Cheo, as we 
know from all the available sources of information, was in those days 
('onfmed to the valley of the Wei, and the Shi A7, our onl}" at all 
frostworthy authority, has a story as to how King Charming's predece^isur 
went on a hunting expedition to the Han. whence he never returned. He 
had ciideavoarcd to cross the river, hut the boatmen were unfriendly, and 
had given him a boat joined together with glue ; on the passage the glue 
had softened and the boat went to pieces and in the confusion the king 
was drowned. So much for the extent of his dominions. On King 
Charming’s aecfession the Ski Ki relates that the former kingdom of 
Wan and V/u was in a state of decay; and the king having planned an 
uit.’U'k on the Hinng Nii on his northern frontier, his nobles protested 
on aecoiuit of the impoverished condition of the land. Of any attempt 
to penetrate furfher to the west Sse-ma Is completely silent, but the 
Inference is that he was with difficulty able to, keep .together his diminished 
appanage. The name by which the Turks of the day were known to 
the people of Cheo was Khlen Jung, Dog Jung the characters, 

as Sse-ma In Ms chapter on the Turks tells ns, afterwards were changed 

*A^m*smia Xo. 1 & II. professor Giles, • SMaghal : Kelly and Walali, I4tl 1»C, 
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to Hiung Nil. The change was not one of sound, but merely of the written 
character, probably under compulsion. The districts from Lake Lop to the 
foot of the southern mountains where, if ansuvhere, we must place 
Siwangmu and K^weniun, were, according to all authorities at the time, 
occupied by the ancestors of the Kiang (the Sam-miao of the Yukung) 
or the Tuehti, both more powerful than King Charming. Bo much for 
the historical state of the question. 

The JBamhoo I^etwnk profess to give a history of China from times 
long antecedent to history down to the third century B.C. : their 
authenticity has always been hold in light esteem, even by the Chinese, 
who in matters of this sort when flattering to their own notions of the 
nati(inal antiquity, are the most credulous of mortals, Their history 
is given fairly enough by Legge in his Prolagomcna to the Shu King, 
p. lOG. In the fifth year of the Emperor Wu, the first of the sovereigns of 
Tsin, A.D. 279, some lawless parties in the department of Kieh dug open the 
grave of King Siang of Wei (died B.C. 295) and found a number of tablets, 
written over in ancient characters, which were deposited in the Imperial 
library. Bo say the records of the Tsins. This was quite an ordinary 
way at the period of introducing forgeries to public notice, of which 
several instances are on record. Before being placed in the Library the 
tablets had suafoiined much injury and mutilation, — a usual thing with 
forgeries in all ages. 

Well, the new Emperor, proud that the commencement of his reign 
should be distinguished by such a discovery, selected certain scholars 
to make a (?) critical examination of the discovery. They found amongst 
a mass of rubbish, too crude even for a Chinese recensor, what purported to 
be a copy of the Tih King and a book of “Annals’’ purporting to extend 
from the time of “Hwangti” to the last king of Cheo, B.C. 298 : Legge 
calls him “ last Emperor,” but that was evidently a slip on the Doctor’s 
part, and is hardly to be laid to the blame of the Chinese. This book 
the scholars appointed by the Emperor lost no time in transcribing into 
the language of the day, when they were given to the public under the 
sufficiently modest title of the Banihoo Recimh, The time occupied 
in the transcription of such a mass of antique and much damaged literature 
was just two years; so that, presuming that the “ scholars ” had no previous 
knowledge of the contents, their speed must have verged closely on the 
miraculous. 

There is no doubt from independent contemporary testimony that 
certain tablets purporting to have been discovered in a tomb w'ere 
presented to the Imperial Library, but this leaves the evidence as to 
the. find exactly where it was before ; that is to say, absolutely unsupported, 
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The age was a credulous one, Buddhism was making rapid strides, and 
Indian iniltience was parmnoimt. As a nation the people of India have of 
all others the smallest capacity for history, a fact shown in Its result that 
not one work of historical value exists amongst the enormous mass of 
Indian literature which has come down to our day. The internal evidence 
o! the work, and its evident borrowing from current Indian fables 
wotild go far, even had we better evidence as to the diseoverig to throw 
discredit on the whole collection. Some of the more independent spirited of 
the Chinese critics have not scrupled to go further. Wang Mingsbeiig, 
an author quoted by Legge, thus speaks of the collection It may be 
assiiiuf'd as certain that they are a compilation which was imposed on 
the world by bhu Sich, The forced versions of events contained with 
their additions and combinations arc not only not worthy to be believiTi 
but are not worthy to be discussed. In everj" age there have been meu 
capable of like mischief and falsehood,” 

It is, however, interesting to go to the JJamhoo Itenords themselves, and 

on what a slcudcr basis the story of biwangmu, as elaborated by the 
later Taoists, is founded. I give the paragraphs purporting to be a 
history of King Charming according to Legge’s crude translation ; — 

lu b!^ first year whic-fi was Klwei (15.0, 061) in the spring, in the first month after he 
C!une tu tiiO thmne, he built ihe palace o[ Cirao ami gave a charge to Yumei, Lord of Sin. 
Tu Ihe winter in the .lOtli nsraith he "built the pahieo oi Chi in Xanebeng. In the 6th year, 
Tan, Viseount Oi‘ Su. came to do lioinage, when the title of Baron was conferred on him. 
In the cigiUh year the ciilcf of the northern T*ang came to do homage, and presented a 
very swift mare, w’hicii procincul the famous Lu*erh. In his Sth year he built the Spring 
patace, 

la li'ss nth year he gave aUditImial distinction and a ciuirge to Naofa, Du'kc of Tsi, the. 
prime minister. In his 12Lh year Fan, Duke of Mao, Li, Duke of Kung, and Ku, Duke 
of Feng, led their forces in al tendance on the king against the hordes of the ICiUn. In 
the winter In the 10th month the king, being on a tour of inspection in the north, punished 
those hordes. In his ISth year the Duke of Tsi attended the king with his forces on an 
expedition to the "West when they encamped in Yung. In the autumn in the Tth month the 
liordea of the west came to make their submission. The hordes of Su invaded Loh. in 
the winter Tshiofu drove the king in triutnph into Taungcheo. In his 14th year he led the 
Tiscount of T‘su against IIjo hordes of Sil and subdued them. In the suinuier in the 4th 
month he hunted in KimkUu. In the 5th rnimth he made the palace of Fan. In autumn in 
the tdh monlh Uu- pc’(>plc (tf Tick Invaded I'leh, In the winter there wma a great hunting in 
tlic llaar^h of F‘lng. He built Fulno. In li(s» 15th year In the spring In the Isi month the 
fliiet of ifinkun caw© tu make his submission. The king maiie the tow'er of Clmugpich, lu 
the winter be surveyed the Srdt Marsh, 

INofi,— One copy hm here ; ** The kmj weai to Kgmyik and pkmd ihi Salt This 

Is wrong.] 

In his letli year, Klu, TTince of Kuh, died. The king gav© a charge to T‘ifmafu* and 
iavfsted him with Chao. In his 17th yesir he went on a punitive expedition to 3Iount 
Kweiilum and saw the we^stera Waugmiu That year the uhiei of Wangmu came to court, 
and was Wgei ia the palace of Ch'ao, &c, 
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Except to render a little plainer Legge’s somewhat fantastic spelling of 
Chinese names, I have left this untouched. Of course Legge never translated 
from the text, but relied on the patt(T of his ••teacher,'’ so that frequently 
his version is little better than a travesty of the origiiinl. liven so it i'-^ 
snfricient to show what infantile ]) 0 sset is the Bawljoo IleiumJ. 'Wtire it not 
that the whole teiiour of the work is at direct variance with the A'Zf/ A7, %ve 
might accept without serious damage to histo]*y every individual stutemeiit, 
so contemptible was the mental capacity of the forger. 

I may, however, make a few remarks on what the Bccortl says of the 
Salt Marsh and the Kwenluii and Siwangmu. The Chinese text reatls 

^ ^ T translated reads : — In the 17th year the king 

went on an expedition as far as the Mount of Ihe Kweulun. where was seen 
Siwangmu. This year (the people of) vSiwangmu came to court, and were 
accommodated at the Ch'ao palace. 

I may mention that the meaning of EjJ ¥iu iiere is a mound or 
tumulus, and is never the equivalent of [jj uliaiu ^ mountain or range of 
mountains. Kvi^enlun and Siwangmu are proper names ; and as is customary 
the characters are only used phonetically. We are not, however, without 
means of arriving at the sounds they arc intended to represent ; the later 
form Kwenlun we must associate with an older Gan-dhara or Gnn-dharva, 
and Gandharva was the northernmost of the nine divisions of Bharata 
varga, or Northern India, and was the original home of the Lunar races 
along the northern flanks of the Himalayas. By Alexander’s time it had 
come down to modern Swat, and at the time of Yuen Chwang was on the 
Kabul River ; now it is found in Kandahar in the extreme south of 
Afghanistan. About these districts in Indian Epic times grew up the 
legends of the Gandharvas, the musicians of the gods ; and these legends 
found their way into the tales repeated by the Buddhist priests, who carried 
them bodily into China. Equally plain is the legend of K‘wenlun, as given 
by Mayers [Cldnm Header's Marenal^ No. 330], which I quote : — ‘innumer- 
able other marvels are related of the mountain and its appurtenances, the 
source of which may be traced through more than one indication to the 
legends of the Hindu mythology. Thus in the the statement 

occurs that “Mount K‘wen Lim is called in the west Mount Sii-Mi ^ 
—the well-known Chinese equivalent for Bumeru, the abode of Indra and 
his consort, with whom there is consequently ground for identifying Tong 
^?a^g Kung and Wang Mu.” The original characters used for 
representing Siwangmu seem to have been Simangmu, 

where the second syllable, had certainly the sound of mar or mer, so that 
what the concocter of Bamhoe JRecord wished to say was that King 
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Charming went to the mount of the Gandharvas and there saw Sumeru ; 
and on this slender basis the Taoist thaumaturgists founded the later tales 
of King Charming and his Faery Queen, 

In a similarly apocryphal work of the same credulous age*— the notorious 
Sltanlw-} King, Siwangmu had already become a personality. The book 
describes the Lobyao shan, whence issues the T*ao river : It flows westward 
to the Tsili Marsh, where there is much white jade-stone, and “wet” fish, 
which are like serpents with four feet and live on fish. Two hundred ii 
further the river is called, the “ Flowing Sand,” and after a further distance 
of 200 li arrives at the Yinginu shan ruled over by fairies with long chariots. 
There are the nine emanations of Heaven, and the fairies are like men with 
leopards' tails. On the surface there is great store of jade and below 
quantities of lapis lazuli, hut there is no water, “ Thence west S50 li is 
the Yii shan, where is the home of Siwangmu. Siwangmu has the 
appearance of a human being but lias a leopard’s tail and tigers teeth, 
with hair on the head like a bewitched stuck of reeds.” (My mother 
betimes used to compare my own hair to a “ bewitched barley stack.”) 

Alth©iigh mentally these tales of Siwangmu stand on the same footing 
as the western stories of Jack -the-Gi ant-killer and Little-red-riding-hood, 
they carry with them instructive lessons. The similarity of the Indian 
stories of the Gandharvas and the Greek tales of the Kentaurs has long been 
recognised. Both are essentially horsemen, and both love the daughters 
of men. As the Kentaurs were begottou by Ision (the sun in his daily 
course), of Nephele, the Cloud, so were the Gandharvas the issue of 
Kasyapa and Arisbtd : and as the Kentaurs more especially affected the 
highest peaks of Mount Pelion, so did the Gandharvas the highest summits 
of the Himalayas, which, more especially in Buddhist lore, were known 
as the Su-meru, heau-desert^ whence had their origin the four streams 
which vivified the entire world. 

The Sltui King, an avowedly Buddhistic work, describes the Kwenlun, 
“The KSvenlim mount is situated towards the north-west, and is 
composed of three stages; the first is called Fantung or Fanfung 
(Bhadra) ; the second is called Yunpu or Lmtgfnng (similarly Mjavat) ; 
the third and highest T'mngcKeng, Svarga, or the ‘Hall of Heaven,* 
where the Higii Gods have their abotle.’* The Ho flows thence through 
the midst of FuMiuti (Farashawara, now Peshawar) thirteen thousand 
li. According to the Shamhai King, it flows from here to Chishih 
(near Kansu), enters Lungsi and arrives at the territories of Loch!, 
Hwalnan tse tells us, it adds, that the mountains are eleven thousand 
li and one hundred and fourteen pu (each p« 3 ft. 6 m.) high. The 
M%h f^wntw Fu- farther says that the Tfientse M.uh ascended the 
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E'ffertlim to visit the palace of Hwangti. and set 5ip the tomb of 

Funglimg, the god of thunder. 

'K*wenliin seems to appear first in Chinese .literature io .tlie Yuhmg, 
It does not here occur in the more ancient ballad forming the nucleus 
of the composition, but in the annexed patter of uncertain date which 
surrounds, it Speaking of Yungcfaeo It adds: “The articles of tribute 
were lapis lazuli and orpiment; floating by Uhisliih they came to the 
Lungmen on the ^vestern Ho, near where it united with the Wei. 
Embroidered . skins- (came .from) E‘wenlun, Slehchi, and Kdiso* (in, 
the lands of the) 'western Jung/’ 

T. W. KiNaSMILL. 

* K'wenlvm in ancient days, Le. Kandar or Gandar, extended far through Indo-China, up, 
indeed, to the coast; and a reminiscence of this may be still be found in tha Island of Pulo 
Chwdore opposite the mouths of the Meikong. Siehclu is mentioned in the IIow-Han Ska, 
and was situated between Lop Nor and the ancient Tangat. N‘Uso seems to have been the 
land of the anoient Ilorbars, then extending far more to the north and west than at present. 


Marco Polo’s The route which Marco Polo took fiouthwards 
Journey in from. Cambaluc (Peking) as narrated in Book Second 
ManzL Vol. 11. of Yule’s edition has been well identifed from 
Cacanfu (Hokianfii in Chihli) to Coiganfu (Hwai-ngan-fu in Kiangsu). 
After leaving Gaya (Kaoyu, a city on the Grand Canal), the route lay 
through Tiju (Taichow) and Tinju to Yanju (Yangehow), Chap. LXyill. 
In locating this place Tinju, Yule gives the following Hote : — 

“Tinju or Ghinju (for both the G. T. and Eamusio read Cingui) 
cannot be identifed with certainty. But I should think it likely from Polo’s 
“ geographical style ” that when he spoke of the sea as three days distant, he 
had this city in view and that it is probably Tung*chau on the northern 
shore of the estuary of the Yangtae, which might be fairly described as three 
days from Tai-chau, Mr. Kingsmill identifies it with Ichin-bien, the great 
port on the Kiang for the export of the Yangchau salt. This is possible j but 
Ichin lies west of the canal and though the form Ghinju w^ould really 
represent Ichin as then named such position seems scarcely compatible with 
the way, vague as it is, in which Tinju or Ghinju is introduced. Moreover, 
■we shall see that Ichin is spoken of hereafter.” 

It is evident that Tiju and Yanju have been correctly identified as 
Taichow and Yangehow, I cannot agree^with Mr. Kingsmill, however, in 
^ Identifying Tinju as IcMn-hSen on the Great Biver, It is not probable 
fold; would Ichin twice, once before reaching Yangehow and 

^ I am Inclined to believe that Tinju is 
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HBieu-nu-miao a large market-place whick kas close .conaic- 

tions kotli Tfitb Talchow and Yangehow. It is also an fraportaiit place 
for the collection of the revenue on saltj.aa Polo noticeti. This identifieation 
of Tinjii with HBieii-nii-miao would dear up any uncertainty as to Polo’s 
Journey and would make a natural route for Polo to take from Kaoyu to 
Yangehow if he wished to see an important place between these two 
.cities. 

John C. Fbegoson. 


Quality of Throughout China generally, except at Shanghai and .in ■ 
Silver country subordinated to it, silver is rated for quality 

by milli(>raes of a standard of *'purc silver.” Tima at 
Tientsin all silver is reduced to a theoretic local standard of 992, ar Chefoo 
to ' OB© of 976, at Hankow to one of 967. At Shanghai and, if not 
throughout Kiangsu, at least in that part lying south of the Yaiigtsie, and, 
If not throug.hoiit Anhwei, at least at Anking and Tatung,, silver Is rated, 
not by miJIBmes of. a “pure silver” standard, but by the addition, to each 
shoe of about 50 taels weight, of a quaBtity to indicate the degree of 
BBperiority of quality over a presumed standard which, (subject to. a- certain 
degree of confusion between , premium and discount) is 944 .of the.. China 
.standard of ‘‘pure silver.” By this scheme of notation 2.8 silver (ic. silver 
.for .the quality of whicdi is added 2.8 per- shoe, -or 5.6. per huBd.red.) 
represents silver 1,000 fine, 2.7 silver is 998 fine,.. 2.4 .silver Is 992 fine, 
or thereabouts. 

In Western countries the standard of 1,000 represents silver chemically 
.pure,. ■ with no admixture of gold or ■ of ■ copper- .and lead.. American 
quotations of bar silver are reduced to .a 'basis .of. 998, and British 
quotations to a basis of 925 of this standard. In China the standard of 
1,000 seems to refer to a silver commercially pure, as shown by the crude 
methode of the touch-stone or of crucible assaying. This Is the standard 
of Kupfng, it is the standard to which are referred all local miiri^me 
standards, and in the Shanghai notation it is 2.8 silver. Even at Shanghai, 
however, super-pure silver is known in Chinese circles, and In the make-up 
of the Halkwan tael the requisite quality of silver is' rated, not at 2.8 as 
for the ^*pure silver” of the Kuping tael, but at S.084 (w, Jit 6.168 per 
hundred taels) to represent a higher degree of punty. Even this, however, 
ipm not graphically represent a quality of silver corresponding to wha| is 
called 1,090 fine in Western countries. It has been ascerteined In 
te»iaptloii» » bar liver tiads “pme silver'** of the Kitpng tael 
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touch is actually 987 fine when ' reduced . to the Western standard of 
chemically pure sih-er ; and on this basis silver of the Haikwan tael.toiich 
recognised as Shanghai is actually 992*3 fine. 

Working on these figures it will be found that the Shanghai ..tael 
contains o25 grains of silver of the Kuping tael touch, 522| grains of silver 
of the Haik wan tael touch, and about 518| grains of silver of the Western 
standard 1,000 fine. 

,H, B. Mobse. 


Modern Sinology Dr. Giles is, of course, the discoverer of the Tao Wi 
and the Kincf^ in the sense that he wag the very first to apply 
Tao Teh King.'*' common sense to its interpretation. The principal 
sinner, on whose memory must ever rest the responsibility of the ridiculous 
^ot imxirrl usually passed off on English students for a translation of this 
very simple work, is the late Dr. Legge. Like many another pioneer in 
untrodden paths, Legge was content to take the assurances of his *' teacher,*’ 
and instead of himself going to the original text for his information, blindly 
wrote down the patter of the simple-minded siensheng, who in turn had 
equally innocently been made the recipient of the rubbish of that arch- 
humbug Chuhi, further bemuddied through being handed down along 
seven hundred years of incapables, not one of whom, had he even 
ventured to harbour an independent thought, dared publicly confess that 
he held an opinion of his own. 

Of course all oriental literatures have had to pass in turn through a 
a similar stage. The Government of India, desirous to obtain a trustworthy 
translation of the great Buddhist w'orks preserved in Ceylon, applied to the 
then authority on Buddhism, Edward Upham. He did not know Pali 
himself, but applied to the Buddhist priests, who gave him just such another 
version as the siensheng supplied to Dr. Legge. This was published in 1S33 
under the title, The Sabered and Mutorical Books of Ceylon^ and the work 
amidst great Mat was dedicated to King William IV, Fortunately the 
perioil of darkness did not survive so long in India as it has already done in 
China, and the book had scarcely seen the light when its utter untrustworthy 
nature was exposed in no gentle terms. 

A like instance of credulity was to be found in the case of the young 
Frenchman, Anquetil Dupen'on, who devoted his life to the discovery of the 
sacred works of the ancient Parsis. Here half instructed and prejudiced 
priests palmed ofE on the unsuspecting student a like fantastic version of 

Professor Giles,". Skanglmis Eelly and Walsli, XM. IW6. 
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I lie contents of the old .books, only to be finally' exposed '"to the ridicule of 
the world ‘by Sir '^^llliam.JoneSj then a young student at Oxford. 

Altliou^li we must acfpiit Legge of ■ any conscious, or intentlonai mis- 
reading of his Chinese authorities, the same . indulgence cannot be extended 
iotlmse who with better means of information not only themselves follow 
his crudities and errors, but lose no opportunity of adding to them what 
weight their own assumed scholarship may be made to carry. A good 
IHU’tioa of the present fascicle Is occupied with a discussion on the subject 
of that apple of discord, the Tm Teh King. According to the quidnuncs, the 
7fl<» Trh King %vas w'ritten by the sage whom they delight to call Lao Tse, 
the "Old Philosopher/’ and Dr. Giles renews his old argument, not only 
questioning the authenticity of the w’ork, but denying the personality of the 
alleged author. It is, perhaps, rather imfortuuate that Dr. Giles, having 
taken the handle of the plough, should in some respects exhibit signs of a 
<lesire to look back, but here, perhaps, he has to some degree been hoist on 
his own petard. The externul evidence us to the personality of the so-called 
Laotse, at best only a nickname, is singularly weak. The Shi Ki^ indeed, 
devotes a chapter to him, but the writer is careful to introduce his notice 
with the doubting particle hwoh .0> “It is. said” that Lao. or Lai-tse. 
was a, inau of Ch*u, kc. As Dr. Giles acknowledges, “the first great 
authority upon the doctrines which Laotse taught is Chwang-tse, and 
Chwangtso certainly lived at the close of the 4th century B.C.” This is 
true, but the work purporting to be the remains of Chwuangtse is confessedly 
in part of much later age, and the whole bears unmistakeable evidence of 
having been “ recensed.” Dr. Giles acknowledges this in his prehice to the 
work of the philosopher. In the dilemma the later Chinese commentators 
fall hack on Confucius : the seventh book of the Lunyii thus commences 

flWA, -'The Master 

said : a teacher not an inventor, I love and trust the ancients : I hide 
behind our old authorities.” Legge translates this as follows: — “A trans- 
mitter and not a maker, believing in and loving the ancients, I venture to 
compare myself with our old F*ang.” Dr. Giles says on this : — This old 
F^aiig is generally regardetl by Chinese commentators, including Chuhi, as 
F*eiig Tsii, the legendary Mefchusaleh of China, of whom nothing is known, 
and who certainly did not leave a book behind him. But the sentence 
gave a chance to the Taoists, and there were not wanting scholars, who 
declared that lao, old, stood for Laotse, and F*eng for F^engtse,” Ac. Un- 
fortunately he has not made a study of the Indian authorities, without 
whose assistance it is impossible to comprehend the numerous allusions to 
Indian myths and stories which occur broadcast in both Buddhist and 
Taoist writers of the third and subsequent centuries. The story of P*eagtsc 
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is not Chinese at all but is pure Indian. P^engtse is, in fact, simply the 
Indian Bharadwaja, of whom Bowaon relales, I Classical Dietmiari/]., ”A 
risM to whom many Yedic hymns, are attributed. He was the son of 
Brihaspati and father of Drona, the preceptor of the Pandavas. The 
Taitirriya Brahmana says that he lived through three lives, (probably a 
life of great length), and that he became .immortal and ascended to the 
heavenly world, to union with the sun.” 

The fact of the matter is, of course, that like the so-called Tso 
Hnuming, simply Invented by the same credulous age to account for the 
Tsochwan, really “Aesisting narrative,” Laotse was simply invented to 
account for the Taoteli King, The internal evidence of that work points to 
its being an early Buddhist work, and Indian phrases occur constantly in 
it Tao itself is only the translation of the Sanscrit Marga, “The Path,” 
from the cares of this life to the final Kirvana. This Indian strain is very 
palpable in the second chapter, the conclusion of which I may quote. 
“Hence it is that the perfect man attains the condition of inaction. 
(Nirvana) and follows the doctrine of silence. The material world being 
made, without obstruction were produced the non-existent and non- 
conditioned. Merit achieved, (Karma) is not to be assumed : not being 
assumed it will never leave.” 

In fact, as Dr. Giles points out, thei*e is what might almost be called a 
conspiracy of silence with regard to the supposed philosopher Laotse, and 
every judicious writer on things Chinese has been content to leave matters 
as they were. Not so certain more modern writers, who with a bare 
knowledge of Chinese of the nineteenth century, and without any more 
critical capacity than the ordinary native teacher of the day, have set 
themselv'es up as authorities on all matters of history and archfBology 
connected with the Far Fast Of course the arch ofiender here is Professor 
Parker of the Manchester University, but others follow closely in his 
footsteps. With no more knowledge of English than Legge ; and with even 
less critical capacity for discussing the problems of philology, and the 
mutual interactions of Chinese and Indian thought, brought about by the 
medieval influence of the teachings of the Indian Buddhists ; and with no 
comprehension whatever of the early history of eastern Asia, Professor 
Parker has recently been posing as an authority on China and Chinese 
r^igioa. Of his style, a quotation, copied from Br. Giles, will be sufficient. 
“In,” he says, “the so-called translation by Professor E. H, Parker, in 
China aTtd McUgwn, p. 271, we have, (for the opening words of the 
Ta&tch Kmg% ‘The Pnovidenee which could be indicated by words would 
jpol b« all etabracing Providence.* ” As Dr. Giles mentions, the passs^ 
»o. nsims of 'traaslation, by mf ©ne who eompreheads 
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English and Chinese and has a slight appreciation of the current- of ancient 
Indian and Chinese thought The passage reads simply The way 
that may be traversed is not the Eternal Way, The name that can be 
littered Is not the Eternal Named’ To express what he meant by the Way 
the aatlior had adopted the common Chinese term for a road. trir. ^ tao. 
just as oSog ‘way* is used in Greek for a method or system, and later for 
the Chrlstiftii faith. He was, however, careful to explain that the Eternal 
Way was not the way that could be walked on.” 

Still more ridiculous Is Professor Parker's remark about the ‘‘Burning 
of the Bonks'" by T‘sin Bliihwangti, We again quote Br. Giles:-— 
“ Professor Parker Ims what I ean only characterise as the audacit.r to 
add that amongst the books spared was the Book of Changes, That the 
Taoist fei>) ckHsic fell within the shadow of the Book of Changes is almost 
certain, for tiie first Emperor was under Taoist infiuence, and the classic 
never needed rediscovery ; it was never lost ! ” We may add that andaeity 
is the least of the literary crimes to be charged here ; ignorance is under 
the circumstances a much greater one. The- Taoteh King could scarcely 
iiave been exempted from the dames, as it had no existence for at least two 
centuries later. Witli regard to this S 0 '*called “Burning of the Books,” it 
would well that both Professors, Giles as well as Parker, should study 
tlie only account with any pretensions whatever to authority, that contained 
in tlie B7// 17. Ssema Tedeu's aceoiint is very different from the garbled 
tales foisted on the unwary by subsequent literary pretenders. 

T. W. Eingsmill. 


Notes on Yule* Colonel Ynle'^s Note on page 187 of Volume IL 
requires gome amendment, and 'he has e?!dently been 
misled by the French translations. The two Mussulmans who asslgted 
Kublal with guns were noli “ Ada*. wa4lng of Mu-fe-li and yseniain o! Hull 
or Hiuile,” blit Ada-pu-tan of Mao-ga-li and Y-sx-ma-yln of Shih-la. iShihda 
Is Shiraz, the Serazy of Marco Polo, and Mao-sadi is Mosul. Bretsehneider 
cites the facts in his “ Mecllseval Notes,” and seems to have used another 
edition, giving the names as A-lao-wa-ting of Mu*fa4i and y-sz-ma-yln of 
Hfi-lieh ; but even he points out that Hulagn is imsnt, is. '-“a man from 
Hmlagtfs country.” , ■ 

On page 216 of Yule’s Vol. L some notes of PaUadius are given 
touoMng Chingklntalas, but It Is not. stated that Palladins supposed the 
word C%Hh-hm to date after the Mongols, that Is, that Falladius felt 
uncertain about Ms identification. Bit Falladius is mistaken in feeling 
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thus uncertain : in 1313 and 1326 the Mongol History twice mentions the 
garrison starts at ChHh-liin^ and in such a way that the place must he 
where Marco Polo puts it, i.e. west of the Kia-yiih Ewan. 

Yule’s identification of Eayal with the Kolkhoi of Ptolemy (Vol. II, 
page 373) is supported by the Sung History, which calls it both Ko-hu-lo 
and Ku-lo : it was known at the beginning of the 10th century and was 
visited by several Chinese priests. In 1411 the Ming dynasty actually 
called it Ka4-leh and mention a chief or king there named Eo-pu-che-ma. 

Touching the fat-tailed sheep of Persia ( Vol. I, page 100), the Shan-hai^^ 
lung says the Yueh-chl or Indo-Scythy had a “ big-tailed sheep,” the correct 
name for which is liien-gang. The Sung History mentions sheep at Hami 
with tails so heavy that they could not walk. In the year 1010 some 
were sent as tribute to China by the King of Kuche. 

Regarding the Fandaraina country of the Arabs mentioned by Yule in 
the Notes to page 3HG, 391 and 440 of Vol, 11. it may be interesting to cite 
the following important extract from Chapter 94, page 29 of the YUan Slu: 
— In 1295 sea-traders were forbidden to take line values to trade with the 
three foreign states of Ma-pa-r, Pei -nan, and Fan-ta-la-i-na, but 2,500,000 
nominal taels in paper money were set apart for the purpose.” 

E. H. Parker. 


Dictionary It is not often that Williams fails to put both in his 
Omissions. index and his main lists a character which appears in 
his examples casually. An exception is which 
appears under ^ (page 379). Both characters can be written with ^ 
instead of Williams fails there, too. Giles copies all Williams’ errors 

in this matter, which proves tha*t he cannot have referred to his E‘ang-hi, 
or had any other authority but Williams pure and simple. There is no 
reason why he should not avail himself of Williams’ experience, but he 
should have stated the exact facts more impartially in his preface. Giles’ 
Dictionary is as much a second edition of Williams’ SyllaUc, as Eitel’s 
Dietionary is of Williams’ Tonic ; but Giles never even mentions Williams’ 
name, though in the China Deview he tells us that he actually overhauled 
each one of Williams’ hard-earned phrases; moreover, he was always 
himself very hard on Beal, Balfour and others for “ stealing ” from others. 
In this particular instance, I find is the form used in at least 

one history : students may, however, add or|^ to Giles (lower-rising 
tone), for a note to the €h^en Shu sanctions it. Though Giles is supposed to 
contain more characters than Williams, as a matter of fact exactly the same 
characters are given though, differently arranged. 
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Another caie where Williams accidental! j omits a character from his 
Index and body of Ms work is the character' S ( which Williams 
mentions under Giles also omits it .from his Index and body, and 
also mentions it under 7033. On page'hdO of 'Tol. XXII of the €Mm 
Metiew^ Giles tells us he “transferred bodily from' Williams,'* and “made 
a point of hunting up every phrase given . by Williams.” There is no 
reason why he should not do so ; but why then leave Williams totally 
umnentioned in his (Giles’) Dietiomr^? Why be severe on Lockhart, 
(page 403 of the same M^evlew^ Vol. XXI)- for not- mentioning a previous 
anonymous author in his (Lockhart’s) book? Giles showed great spirit in 
printing his dictionary, but there is a “ Br. Giles’ cribs to the classics” way 
of treating the previous labours of other® who have hoist him to fame. 
The tfi ^ $ is mentioned In 8mth History, 

By some accident Williams has omitted the character from his 
Index (so does Giles), and also from a special place in his Dictionary (so 
does Giles) but he gives the combination m\ under (so does Giles). 


Miscellaneous m OT not mean “ a general,” as Giles repeats 
Notes* from Williams, nor does K‘ang-hl my so : he says It 
was a which means a ^field o^cer, like at the 

highest a major : the pilchM of Chemulpo is one, and that word seems 
to be a corruption of pyihcMng^ which is the true Oorean form QtpH- 
tsiang, 

Eoman Emperors made their horses consuls, but It 'was reserved for the 
T*ang Emperor Hiian to create rivers “ dukes.” It was argued that as the 
Five Mountains of Ohlna were princes, so should the laa be created 
dukes, and they were (747), The TsI Emperor gave official »nk 

to his houndB, game-cocks, and hawks (ST7), 

There are many cases of cannibalism out of revenge mentioned in 
Chinese history ; for instance in SS2 the Hun rebel ^ was eaten and 
in 700 some revolted soldiers cut up and ate thehr officers S K ® ^ 
In SSS they raped and ate the whole harem of a captured mandarin 
IS ^ #Sl-^not much worse than in A.Ih 1W>. 

' Ift Sli a new “ aouth-potnting chariot” ^ was constructed 

ir^ la order to mark distance and time ^ S ^ evident this 

was no compart. Int in $20 there is a second noMr* which seems to 
safest two separsto iastonmentei 
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In 844 there were 4,600 Buddhist monagi;erie3 40.000 retreats 
® 260,500 bonzes and nuns. It was in 843 that, after the great 

defeat of the Omgours, the Manichean temples where sequestered. They had 
in 807 established them at Honan Fu and T-ai-riian Fu. The Emperor in 
844 was under the Taoist influence of ^ @ All images w^ere turned 
into copper cash, ploaghshares, or bullion for the treasury. An excep- 
tion, however, was made in favour of wooden, stone, and plaster images 
of no value, and a few^ monasteries were left at the capital, with one 
at each superior citj' ; but on the understanding that they were to be officially 
used, and only for the orthodox imperial ceremonies. Instead of b:5iiig 
under the Board of Bites p! % it wuis proposed to puit all bonzes niul 
mmsunder the Foreign Office ^ ; and, ns Buddhism liad now b?^en 

cheched ^ it was felt that Nestorian and IMazdeaii CiUirches ^ 
^ @ ^ liffil had no exclusive claim to remain ; and con- 

sequently “their people were compelled to revert to lay status, and sent 
back to their original domiciles to pay taxes as householders : if foreigners 
then they were sent back to their own place for supervision there 
^2 ^ ® It noticeable that the Emperor describes 

Buddhism in one place as the “image cult” ^ ^ introduced from abroad 
^ in degenerate times having gradually spread itself over the 

land, until at last it has eaten into the life of the country 0 led 
men’s minds astray ^ ^ and conduced to endless waste in 

buildings and precious offerings, “ priestly claims taking precedence of those 
due to jjarents and the State ” ^ ^ ^ Ilf and “ sacride- 

ing wife and family to absurd asceticism or continence” 

He traces the ruin of the Empire during the period A, D. 250-550 
entirely to the mania for Buddhism, and goes on to say that the founders of 
the T‘ang dynasty (A.D. 620) were beholden to military power and iimrature 
for their success, and not at all to a rubbishy Western religion fS! 

Both at the beginning of the Tth ^ and the 8th centuries 
1^ jfij incomplete attempts had been made to extirpate it. The Emperor 
then says laconically : “here goes and he enumerates as follow^s : “4,600 
^ pulled to pieces ; 260,500 bonzes and nuns become lay once more, and 
available for taxation M ^ • over 40,000 recluse-places ^ 

are also pulled to pieces, and thus several tens of millions of 
[at least 300,000,000 acres, and therefore of course exaggerated] in fat lands 
recovered, and 160,000 mate and female slaves formerly attached to the 
prieite and nuns also become available @ ® III F®. Over 3,000 Nestorlaua 
,.»nd Maubftdff iifc ^ ® required to revert to lay status }§ 

’,,»nd conform .to ,OM b^ ways ^ ^ ^ S. Thus we get rid of 

lazy fellows ^ ^ and destroy 
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innunicraMe trumpery meretricious buildings 

am indebted to M. Chavannes for the word Magtipat or Maubad which I 
suppoae Is connected with the Pehlevi 7110 ^ (mmjtiB) given by Webster. A 
lew months later the temples, etc., at the two capitals were banded over to 
lay charities, and the provincial ones (from 112 to 160 acres) were placed in 
the hands of local trasteea for like purposes. I may refer students to Devdrias' 
Mnniehvens aiid Chavanne’s Xc I^'mtnrianisme in reference to the 

above matter, Xlie foolish Emperor was poisoned by Taoist potions in 846. 
His uncle and successor “ went for*’ the Taoists, and allowed such bonzes as 
were able to do so to rebuild their shrines (847), 

The lirst use of the modern word “to receive” appears to be in 875, 
when the Emperor says : ^ ^ 

In 880 first occurs the popular expression in the phrase 

; also in the sense of ■ /p v.g, ^ '5^ ^ 

Mayers’' Ho. 30, ^ ^ 'was Gov^ernor of Ewa Chou in Kansuh, 
(not on the Yang-tsze), and fought the Tibetans -there. His subsequent, 
services again,st the Kitans (wlio at that date had- ne'ver even heard of the ... 
Yaagtsze) were coii'fined to the country near Peking. .. 

M, Chava'anes argueE that ^ was O'ne© pronounced .-Mt because .'it 
appears as that sound in Indian w^ords. But this is not certain. Then as 
now the Chinese d.ki the best they could: it -.is more probable that 
admitting the Indians pronounced then as now) could only be approached 
by some such Chines© sound as wet 

Mayers’ Ho. 766 died in 236, and not in 239 as stated. He composed 
on horseback a very remarkable poem to celebrate his reaching the Elver 
Yangtsze : the original of it appears in the Chi (Ch. 2, 24), quoted as 
coming from the ^ This last book must be quite different from 
the Wei 8h% of the Toba dynasty, and it is not mentioned by Wylie. The 
ftboT© literary emperor was not only a composer, but a!» a compiler : his 
^ ^ repertory of old literature does not seem to be mentioned by 
Wylie either. 

Gil® 2443 m is based purely on Williams’ error. Kang^hi says 
nothing of Turfan: it was one of the 36 states, and was purely 

M 766 when the Emperor had to iy from Bi*^n Fu to Sz Ch%aii 
lamiey railed by the wde of office and priests’ diplomas M ^ 
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Tkt Toba Tartars -babituaily spoke of: the NaDking Ohinese as 
and tbits inmi often meaas '‘‘ Cbinese general.” 

It is cnrions that Wylie makes no mention of ^ who was put to 
death in 450 for writing a too true history of the Tobas up to that date. 
Even Mayers (No. 789) ignores the true cause of his death, after which 
‘■ofiicial historians were abolished” until the year 460. 

One of the Toba Emperors invented a toiit special form of punishment 
for a cowardly squad. The corporal’s belly was cut open, and his nine men 
were ordered to eat up the whole bowels (including the dirt) smoking hoi, 
at one sitting and raw. One of the Sienpi (Ts‘i) Emperors used to skin 
men’s faces and talk to them in that condition. 

E. H. Faekee. 


The Two The statement of Prof. Giles on page 118 of his 
Yangs. Adversaria Sinlca that Dr. Legge and I have rolled 
the two Yangs, ^ ^ and ^ ^ into one is not 
quite correct. In my article on the philosopher Yang Chu (Joitrml of 
Felling Oriental Society, III. page 226) I wrote : — 

bince the description of Yang-tse-chu in these passages (Lieh4se II, 
15 and (Mnang4se chapt. XXVII, XX) so little agrees with the idea we 
form of him after Book VII (of Zich4sc), and as Chuang-tse where he 
mentions Yang-chii and M^-ti together always writes 3^ not one 
might almost suppose that Yang-tse-chu was a Taoist, perhaps a disciple of 
Lao-tse, with whom Yang-cliu has been wrongly identified. But the above 
cited passage of Lu-pu-wei ‘Yang-sh^ng (1^ &) prized egoism’ seems 
to he against such a supposition, and the commentators may be right in 
stating that in olden times ^ was often interchanged with |^, that 
Yang-chu (3^ wag also called { Yang-sh6ng, and that his 

cognomen was (TJg) Tse-chu.” 

I did not say for certain that Yang-chu and Yang-tse-chu are identical, 
being well aware of the difficulty pointed out by Professor Giles, but 
nevertheless admit the possibility. The passage in Lii Pu-wei’s Ch^%7i^ch^ln 
XVII, 17 runs as follows : — 

My rendering “Yang-shSng” is probably wrong, and should be “the 
^ l^her (philosopher) Yang,” 
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The commentator Kao Yu (205 A.D-) remarks ou this passage : 

S 0 It ? ® ^ € m ?iJ ^ T ^ @ from 

wliich It would appear tliat in Kao Yu’s text of Mencius Yang-chu was 
called ^ A later commenrator adds by way of explanation that 
the ancients often Interchanged ^ and ^ ^ ^ ^ WL 

1 cannot accept the theory that the philosopher Lieh-tse is a creation 
of Chuang-tse “just as Mr. Greathearfe was created by Bunyan” and have 
given my reasons in my above quoted article. One of them is the passage 
hli.shih-chniri.ch‘iii XVJI, 17, another a passage of the philosopher Shih- 
tse(3rd cent. B.C.) adduced by Eitel (67/ina Vol. VI, page 266) 

from the paraphrase of the Erh-ya. I have tra ced it now in the Remains 
of Shih4w, Book I, ehapt. ^ ® ^ Shih-Ue. pnge 13 r.) 

where we read ; — ^ 
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JoliB CIiiiiaiiia!i at Home. By the IleY. E. X Haedy, M.Ai, Ghapida 
lo H.M. Forces. Illustrated. Fisher Unwin. 

The lightest possible reading and safe to recommend to friends .at 
homo, even those in China may find a certain amount of amusement in 
turning over these painstakingly put together pleasant pages. Some of 
Mr. Hardy’s stories are not new, and of some we cannot think that they are 
quite true, but a li vely kaleidoscopic picture of China is held up to view, which 
yet seems hardly more like the real thing than a Chinaman's description of the 
Shanghai Kaces some years ago. To give a really true picture more insight is 
required than this writer possesses, and i)ossibly more sympathy. His is a 
view from outside. It may bore some people, but it will amuse and interest 
a far larger number, and the amount of information he has collected in the 
time at his disposal, w'hilst Chaplain to the Forces at Hongkong, is most 
creditable to the writer, and may even in not a few cases be found useful 
by those long resident in China. Although he travelled to Peking, and up 
the Yangtse as far as to the famous Gorges, Mr. Hardy’s facts are chieiiy 
collected in South China, a region with -which I am but little acquainted, 
and therefore, though in some cases greatly surprised by his statements, 
I cannot be sure they are not true. It seems, however, strange that a 
Chinese making a silver belt for a lady should in any part of the vast 
continent compose the buckle of characters signifying “ Distended with 
food.” I can however fancy many quiet family circles, with a personal 
interest in China, where this book ]‘ead aloud in the evening would be a 
source of much merriment, besides making all feel as if they really knew 
something of the strange country in which we live. 

A. 1. H. L. 


Cliiiia and Rel^ion. By E. H. Paekee, M.A. (Mancln), Professor of 
Chinese at Yictoria University, Manchester. John Murray. 

This is a book of a very different calibre. Mr. Parker is nothing if he is 
not instructive, and distinctly does not lay himself out to be amusing. In this 
volume he is ho-wever eminently readable, which is by no means always 
the case. Possibly there are many errors and inaccuracies, and Professor 
has himself in foint out some mth a furious tigour that makes 
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one tremble. Yet even when all these are admitted — and it is not the least 
probable that 3Ir. Parker would admit them — I know of no other book 
filling the void that this attempts to occupy. Each Mission Station in 
China ought to be supplied with a copy, for in attempting to convert 
Chinese it is surely of some importance to know what is the standpoint 
from which one seeks to move them. There Is a chapter each allotted to 
Taoism, Buddhism and Confucianism, and these would probably be most 
Taloable to ^lissionaries. But the chapters on the Eoman Church and 
Protestantism would probably be quite as interesting, and here the accuracy 
of Mr. Barker's carefully marshalled long array of facts and figures has 
never been impugned. It would be wudl indeed if intending Missionarie,' 
could read these twn> chapters before leaving England. Treaty rights, tlieir 
position up country, how' obtained, eh*., w'onld tlien all be cdenr to them. 
There are also chapters on Fire-worship, Xesfcorianism, Islam, Tews and 
Shinfcokm. , , 

But it is a great pity that Mr. Parker, who is such a Chinese 
scholar and has ready jiccess to Chinese lore, should not even have entered 
upon the question as to whether TiUO-tze ever existed at all, and whether 
his great w'ork, the is not rather a r^chaufie of ladlan 

teachiig put together from memory. . He assumes that ^ Lao-tze lived, ivas 
interviewed by Confucius and disappeared into the West, the old story we 
have read over and over again till wc love it. Later rest^arch does not 
countenance this story. But even if it did, explanation is needed. A pure 
and beauUfuI system of spiritual teaching could hardly .spring foil iledged 
out of the brain of one man, there must have been some previous revelation 
to build upon. And even if this were not so, how could the extraordinary 
grossnesB of the superstitions with which Taoism was so soon after covered 
over be accounted lor? If Lao-tze he taken as a Beformer of a riligions 
faith widely diffused and generally corrupted, both these difficulties 
disappear. But Mr, Barker does not attempt to explain away difficultleH 
tike these, becauao he is not even aware of them. He is not attempting 
to believe any of the Faiths he describes, he describes them from outside 
and without sympathy. Yet his book Is not dry, and until a better one be 
written it is the only one I have from which just this class of information 
can be obtained. Literary Societies up country might do well to take it 
chapter by chapter, and meet to disprove or support its statements by fresh 
Information they had themselves gathered. Copiously annotated this book 
.might greatly gain in interest but, even m it stands, none could well regret 
tima spent over reading it. 


1. B. L. 
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Tlie Re-shaping: of the Far East. By B. L. Pdtnam Whale. 

■. Macmiilaa. . , „ 

Thif? is such a delightful book it must be a pleasure to everyone to 
read bits of it. though it is a little doubtful how many may feel it worth 
their w’hile to study it from beginning to end. In description j\Ir. Weale 
is a past master, “ making you feel as if you had been there,” as one at least 
of his readers says. He is clear at the same time that he is picturesque. He 
excels in vivid touches, and has a rare gift for selecting salient points. 
When, however, he devotes whole chapters to unmasking the wicked plots of 
France or Germany— and it seems everything these two nations do or do not 
do is wicked — I am reminded of the speech of a Consul General : 

Hometimes I spend all day writing voluminous private despatches to or 
receiving them from Peking, and yet I assure you I do not really know what 
my Minister is aiming at.” And one wonders a little whether Mr. Weale 
is marvellously clever to have unmasked so much or wondrous simple 
to think he has. In any case, the man who contributes so much towards 
inflaming race enmities has a great deal to answer for. About no subjects 
are men more predisposed to quarrel than differences of religion or of 
race. Even if Mr. Putnam Weale be correct in his indictment of the 
Germans, an indictment far more German than English from the bitterness 
of its suspicions, would he be justified in the publication of them further 
than by a private and confidential despatch to the Foreign Office ? Those 
of us in China who have not been carried away by popular enthusiasm 
for ententes cordiales may feel inclined somewhat to mock at them. But 
surely the man who is engaged however feebly in trying to cement 
friendly feeling among nations is better employed than he who seeks to 
arouse hatred and distrust. Then when Mr. Putnam Weale finally arrives 
at dispensing advice for the future one feels a little as if one were being 
armed with rose water squirts to repel the ouslaught of insidious and 
poisonous dragons. Possibly this last chapter should be regarded rather 
as a ballon-d’essai than as a formulation of his serious conclusions. 
Its audacity, and shall we say inadequacy, should not deter anyone from 
reading a book in which the crossing of the Yellow Eiver is described 
so vividly that it is difficult after reading it not to believe that one has 
crossed it oneself ; and where the first openings of the Russo-Japanese war 
are described in detail yet with a fire that positively glows from the printed 
.pages. 

The highest praise has been awarded to this book by our leading 
journals at home, and if in the face of this I still dare to criticise anything 
it is because being asked to comment I dare not but try to convey my own 
opinion, although knowing that I am not half so well equipped for so 
doing aa those in England, who have bestowed unqualified praise. 
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Mr. Putnam "VVeale will, it is to be hoped, give man}* more hooks. 
Both his last book mid “ Maiichu and Muscovite a less ambitious etfort 
bill; one more all round successfol — have been so enjoj'able that one cannot 
but hope that in future liis books may be somewhat more limited as to 
length. His style is too brilliant for anyone to read more than one long 
I'oliiine of it at a gulp. His two first books, however, lead the reader 
on to count eoiiMently upon yet greater literary successes in the future, 
although there are chapters in “ The Be-shaping of the Far East ” that 
caiiiifk easily be surpassed. China may feel jiroud of having given birth 
to .such ii writer, 

A. E. N. L. 


Laotse: By the expeelant official Yen. Tokio. 

Mr. Yen Fu is well known amongst tlie foreign (uimmiinity as a 
translator of literary and seientiiic works, in whicdi work he has disi^layed 
from time to time a considerable amount of independence of thought. The 
present work is of a different nature, being intended as an explanation for his 
ow'n country of that, to a native Chinese, <litficnlt book the Tao-U^h King. 
Mr, Yen Is a declared admirer .of Herbe.rt ■ Spencer and . his ByiithetiC' 
Bhllosopliy; and it might be supposed that in writing the little brochure 
mentioned at the head of this iiotiec% Spencer’s methods would have had 
some influence in an enquiry whe-re both the contents and the outer form 
of a philosophy were corscerned. It is disappointing to discover that in 
regard to the old literature of his native country Mr. Ten should seem to 
have entirely lost sight of the critical faculty. Bifiicult of comprehension 
as is the fm-teh to the ordinary student, it is simplicity itself when 
pliiced alongside Mr. Yen’s glosses. 

At everyone knows, the Tm4eh King opens with an introductory 
wnfence, merely to explain the scope of what follows : The way that may 
be traversed is not the eternal way, (of it I am not speaking) : the name 
that may be uttered is not the Eternal Name, (only the latter concerns 
me}.” Nothing here was intended further than ati indication of what was 
to follow, Mr. Yen wastes on the sentence the following : The way that 
may be trodden, and the name that may be called, Indicate that they are 
merely the apparitions and not the essentials.” 

After explaining in the very first chapter that the man who is without 
desire can alone grasp the essential, while he who is the slate of desire 
only sees the outer form ; the author of the Tm4§h King (whoever he 
was), in the second chapter goes on to open his .'subiect : Hence it is that 
the * complete ’ man grasps the conditions of the ^ ^ Wu-wei,” Alrmna. 
This doctrine of the Wu-wei It Is that forms the dominating subject of the 
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wkole of the Tao4eJi King. Of this Mr. Yen does not seem to have formed 
the slightest idea. ■ The ^ @ “Wu-wei” of the Tao4elh Mng:m in fact 
the early Buddhistic title for what the later Buddhistic school denominated 
the ^ ^ Nip'an — the latter a simple transliteration of the Sanscrit 
Mnana. 

■Even. so. able a writer as Mr. Yen is not able to free himself from the 
fetters of the state Confucianism, which forbids anyone to form a private 
opinion when once ChuM has spoken e,v cathedm. In this he consciously 
or unconsciously follows the lead of his class. We may, however, 
remember that it took four centuries of the Ileriaissance to free Europe 
from the bonds of the Schoolmen ; so that we may perhaps sympathise 
with Mr. Yen in his failure, Tliis explanation, though it may free him 
from the charge of seeking wilfully to lead his countrymen on the wrong 
track, does not add to the value of the work, which is rather below’ than 
above the usual yapourings of the literati. 

T. W. IClNGSMILL, 


An Introduction to the History of Chinese Pictorial Art. 

Professor Giles. Kelly k Walsh, Limited, Shanghai. 

Some Chinese Painters of the. Present Dynasty. Professor Hieth. 

Otto Harrasaowitz, Leipzig. 

These two books on Chinese pictorial art represent the maximum of 
labour with the minimum of result. They may justly be called, to adapt 
Palgrave’s phrase, ponderosities of sinology. Professor Hirtli speaks, in 
his Preface, of Chinese art history remaining “ the s})ort of sinologues/’ 
which is the exact condition in w^hich these two books leave it. 
Professor Hirth has evidently had good intentions of ‘-approaching the 
art itself in the shape of existing specimens” but soon encountered ‘*the 
difficulty of procuring specimens.” Apart from giving a few examples of 
ordinary pictorial art such as could be seen by any visitor to a shop in 
almost any large city in China and leaving these to speak for themselves 
without any attempt at criticism, the work of both Profe.ssor Giles and 
Professor Plirth is merely a translation from a few well known Chinese 
books. While these translations may have been of some academic interest 
to the two translators they are of no possible value to the student of Chinese 
art, who is left in the same state of ignorance of the w'orks of Chinese 
masters as he was before these books were issued. It is no more difficult 
in China to see or to purchase good specimens of pictorial art than of 
ceramic art, in which latter field Professor Hirth has already done valuable 
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work, bat specimens are very expensive, rangms: Tls. 3,000 to 

Tls. 10,000 for a single painting, and have not yet been considered of 
sufficient artistic i^aloe to be collected by any Westerner although there 
are many splendid eoilectlons among the old^r Japanese families. One 
would be led to infer that Chinese masters could be reckoned by the 
band reds, as Professor Hlrth git^es a list of about three bundred 
of the present dynasty whom he considers worth mentioning. His work 
could have been paralleled by a Chinese familiar with English translating 
Into Ills own language the names of all whose pictures ha, ve appeared at 
Royal Academy exhiblfcion.g since -the opening of ■ that institution ■ and 
representing his work as a History of - British pictorial -art. The work of 
Professor Chavannes in the TUmng Paa for July 190 * 1 : on " La peinture 
chinoisc au Mus4o du Louvre ” is of value as it furnishes an account of the 
collection in the Louvre instead of dealing in bewildering translations 
from Chinese books. Had Professor Hirth and Professor Giles given us 
accounts of American or European collections already in existence, they 
would have done valuable service, but as it is their present attempts cause 
118 to admire their patience in the work of translation rather than any 
intelligent appreciation of Chinese pictorial art. 

J. C. F. 


The Far East, By Abchibalb Little, Clarendon Press, Oxford. 

There is hardly another foreigner in the Far East than Mr. Little in 
whom could be found a true literary instinct and quick observation of 
surroundings together with first-hand knowledge gained from extensive 
travels for more than forty years. These qualifications have united in 
producing a really valuable book on the geography of China, for although 
the title of the book is The Far East,” thirteen of the seventeen chapters 
treat of China while two more chapters treat of whilom dependencies— 
Indo-China and Corea. The author groups his work around the three 
great basins of China (1) the Northern, around the Yellow Eiver, (2) the 
Middle, around the Yangtse Kiangand (S) the Southern, around the streams 
liowing into the China Sea. Chapter Y on the Province of Szechuan and 
Chapter IX on Yunnan to Canton are perhaps the most valuable in the 
book, although there is no chapter which does not present information 
which csouM not be found eisewhere. It is a book to be heartily commended 
and Fosomiaeiided. 


J, C. F, 
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The followiug school books are reviewed for the purpose 
of sliO'WiDg the extent and purpose of the new educatioii in 
.China.- — [E d. 

^ Commercial Press. 

30 cts. per vol. 

“Elementary Ethics’* is the liaglish title of this book. By this 
is meant a book of ethics to be taught in. elementary schools. 

The preface begins : “ It is constantly said that moral culture, mental 
culture and physical culture constitute true education. This is true, but 
moral culture is the root of all ; on this, ancient and modern, Chinese and 
foreign, are all agreed. 

‘'The Cbinesc books which teach morals are numberless, but abstract 
discussions of principle and abstruse applications are unsuited to infantile 
minds. This book selects the wise sayings of the ancients and their 
brave acts and sets these forth as examples for the children of to-day.” 

During the course of my life in China I have several times watched 
the initial steps in the evolution of that highest product of Confucianism — 
a teacher. 

A romping boisterous boy of some six years is caught wild one 
morning. He is scrubbed into unwonted and irritating cleanness, decked 
out in a gown which is elongated into a train to provide for future linear 
expansion, and marched off to school. He makes his “kow-tow” to that 
dread person, the Master, and is soon perched on a stool which is a hand- 
breadth wide but so high that his new “ tiger-shoes ” hang six inches above 
the ground. He is seated before a table of such altitude that his head 
protrudes as much above it as his feet dangle short of the floor. The mud 
walls of the school-room are abolutely bare or, perchance, there may be a 
pair of scrolls decorated with characters which are as mysterious to him as 
the hand-writing on the wall was to Belshazzar. The window is covered 
with paper which, though permeable to light, is non-transparent. A pair 
of squares of red paper with a hieroglyph on each, is laid on the table 
before him and he must suspend himself on that stool from early morn till 
weary sunset saying over and over again “ Tien-dz, in monotonous 

repetition. Surely the stupidity of man could devise no more horrible 
punishment for a happy, healthy boy. 

On examining this book of “ Elementary Ethics ” find that Vol. I 
contains no lesson at all, or, if these are lessons, they are so disguised that 
no hoy will be able to recognise them as such. It is from beginning to end 
% hbok of pioturea ted every picture is a story without words. Ho more 
suspension between a stool and a table, like a criminal in a cage, for 
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Ctiliiese school-boys. We can imagine how the little black eyes mill 
sparkle when the prond scholar is given this as his first school book. Let 
i!S look at Lesson TV. Here is a farmer standing in the middle of a room. 
A kettle is boiling over a fire and a tub containing something is placed on. 
the floor. A large monkey Is bending over the tub as though it wanted to 
HTiatcIi the artiode which that contains out of It. The farmer is watching 
the nionkey and is evidently puzzled by its actions. In the picture on the 
opposite page the farmer is standing in the doorway. The monkey has 
something in its arms — evidently the thing that was in the tub— ami is 
leaping into a pond of water. What can the story be? I am sure the 
pupil will be more anxious to commence this lesson than to play battledore 
and shuiilecock or to fir a number one kite. Lesson XIJI is about a fox 
and a storky and Lesson XVIII has two pictures of a liare and a tortoise. 
Lucky children who commence school life now-a-days and are iio longer 
inder the old,r%ime. 

In VoL II short sentences are given on one page %vhile the picture 
occupies the whole of the other. From this onward the printed lessons 
gradually become , longer and the pictures are -curtailed. -.Each, book 
contains twenty-two lesso.n8 and it is Intended -that- one lesson shall be. 
taught each week so that a book covers half a school term. The stories are 
moral tales .and copied from ancient Ghmese. books ; some from the - 
classics, md some iro.m other sources. ■ The characters are printed ..from 
wooden blocks and are models of good cdear caligraphy. 

There is a certain progression in the subjects taught. Thus in Vol. ill 
the first four lessons <lea] with duties in the home. The fifth and 
succeeding lessons teach the necessity of resolute self-control, and from the 
fourteenth lesson onward ineighbourliness and charity are inculcated. 

1 ofifer only one criticism. When simplicity is so eTidently aimed at 
would it not have been better to have printed the text la Mandarin ? Of 
course it may be urged that the lessons are very short and that in places 
where Mandarin Is not the spoken language the Wen-li Is just as intelligible 
to tlic scholar as Mandarin would be. It may be so. At any rate the first 
edition of this book was issued in January and already 158,000 copies 
have been printed. The commendation of the publisher’s constituency 
could hardly be more clearly exprassad. 

i; ^ /p ® S If a|. Methods For Teaching 

BItttieiitary Etliics, Cominercial Frew, ifi cents per voi, 

, ' TIk book is the teacher’s manual to company Blementary BlMcs. The 
lesson book is, m we have seen, largely ploforM. ■ In Ibis hand-book the story 
repreaented by the picture Is told and expounded, and the teacher Is instructed 
how to ttmh It to the claw In methwii mppr&rM by modern pedagogy* 
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In the old system of teaching the teacher sai at his ease, generally 
smoking a water-pipe, while the scholar bawled the (to him) unmeaning 
poimda which constituted a lesson. Under the new system the scholar sitg 
comfortably at his desk while the teacher has the floor and strives by 
simple lecture, by appropriate gesture, and by apt illustration to convey 
ihc meaning of the book to his pupils. It is evident that the usefulness of 
Elementary Etldcs depends entirely on the energy and enthusiasm of the 
teacher. It is therefore interesting to note that since the book was first 
issued in 1905. 04,000 copies have been printed. The teachers, then, are 
using the book. 1 ’•would not have been surprised to hear that they had 
gone on strike in a body and declared that this method of teaching waa 
turrdng the five relationships upside down and wns subversive of all social 
order. We may look forward to the evolution of a new literati in China 
w’hich shall be as different from the old loug-nailed Confuciauist scholar 
class as the west is different from the east. 

U 


I /j' ^ ^ ^ f ^ S' Elementary Arithmetic. 

Illustrated. 5 Vols. 20 cents per vol. Issue 11 o, 000. 

^ ^ /p ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ Methods for Teaching 

: Elementary Arithmetic. 6 Vols. • 25 cents per vol. Issue 

44.000. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ . The Ahaciis Arithmetic. 2 Vols. 

30 cents per vol. Issue 15,000. 

W W ^ M M History of China. 2 Vols. 

For Eiemeatary Schools. Illustration. 30 cents per vol. Issue 

310.000. 

I? ^ 'h ^ ft Geography for Elementary 

Schools. 4 Vols. Maps and Illustrated. 50 cents per vol. 
Issue 90,000. 

Normal School 

Text-hook, — School Discipline. One Vol. 20 cents. Issue 9,000. 

Normal School 

Text- book.-— Pedagogy. 20 cents. Issue 9,000. 

Norma! School Text- 

Ijook,— History of Education. 20 cents. . Issue 9,000. 

On the thirteenth day of this month (June) the native papers in 
Shanghai published a set of regulations promulgated by the Board of 
Education. The Board intimates that it is prepared to receive for 
examination text-books intended for use in primary schools, and the Board 
will allow Its imprimatar to be printed on the title-pages of such books 
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as satisfy its requirements. The books thus approved will., it is presumed, 
be largely. If not exclusively, used in the primary schools throughout the 

"Empire. 

Cliiim has been a “literary country’" for milleniiims but the Board of 
Edocafion is a creation of the present year. Schools which profess to 
be conducted on modern lines are springing up all over China and the 
course of study in each differs according to the idiosyncracies of the various 
proinoler.-- and teachers. The action of the Board of Education In thus 
selecting and stamping with its approval certain text-books is evidently 
aimed ai evolving order out of the present chaos. 

TJjere are twenty-two regulations in the nolificatioii just issued. The 
iirst article says “ This Board is put in charge of the Education of the 
whole Empire. Jreeing that our country is now at the inception of its 
educational system it is important that we secure unity of administration 
and see that the principles on which action is ]>ased are correct. Wc 
therefore first give attention to text-books. Pending the time whtm the 
Board will issue its own books w'e shall select the books lU’inted by various 
publishers and approve those that are suitable in order to provide for 
the needs of the schools.” 

The last article is “The books which have been examined now are 
selected because of the pressing need of the time and are approved for 
temporary use, therefore they shall be stamped “First set of books for 
.primary schools ; temporarily approved,” 

The list of books submitted to and approved by the Board of Education 
has not yet been published but I understand the majority of the books 
thus favoured are the property of the Commercial Press. I have, through 
the courtesy of the Manager of the Press, secured copies of these for 
review hi this Journal. 

^ P**"®* Grade Chinese Reader 

for Primary Schools. 10 Vols. 15 and ^0 cts, per vol. 

Clommerciai Press. 

This is a book of lessons in reading for primary schools. It will 
be complete In eighteen volumes and up to the present ten volumes have 
been printed, Scholars seven years of age commence with the first volume 
and are to read one volume in half a school term ; the whole book will 
therefore supply reading lessons until the pupil reaches the age of 
fifteen and enters the secondary schooL 

It is said in the preface “ Our country has had schools modelled on 
foreign lines for forty years but up to the present these have had no great 
suecess. This is because hitherto the principle on which modern education 
Is based have not been introduced into our primary' schools.” 
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It. is indt^ed a remarkable fact that no foreigner ever commenced 
school work in China without recognising at: the ontset the need of a 
rsadingbook, and no foreigner ever attempted to make one. 

The volumes consist of short stories on various subjects, and a very 
wide range of reading is introduced. All the lessons are eminent]}' 
practical. There are lessons on grass, hemp, silk, tea and on various 
animals, hsh and insects. Anecdotes of patriotism, filial piety and courtesy 
are given, and there is a lesson on banking and on the flotation of Joint 
stock companies. These two last are illustrated with fac-siniiies of a 
Chinese bank note and share certificate in The China Merchants’ Steam- 
ship Company. Altogether this is a healthy book designed to deal with 
every-day affairs and is the very antithesis of the ‘‘classics.” 

One chapter is an ancient story on the ways of Providence. Tsi 
Wen-shih was entertaining guests in the hall. When tlie fish and birds were 
served one of the guests sfdd : “ Heaven has abundantly provided for man’s 
wants : there are five grains, also fish and poultry ; all are designed for man's 
use.” The guests all echoed those sentiments, but Mr. Bao's son, a lad of 
twelve years, stepped forward and said : “All things are alive even as I am ; 
each after his kind. There is no such distinction as that of lower and higher 
species, but there is a difference in the degree of wisdom and the amount 
of strength possessed by each ; by the exercise of these they mutually subdue 
each other. Man seizes the edible species and eats them, but heaven did 
not, in the first instance, design those for his food. Mosquitoes suck our 
blood and tigers eat our flesh ; were we then designed to be food for 
gnats and tigers ? ” 

Many of the lessons are designed to stimulate patriotism. The history 
of the intercourse of foreigners with China is related in Yol. X. The 
sketch, though necessarily brief, begins with the Tang Dynasty and ends 
with the Boxer movement, It concludes, “Alas! since the opium war, 
sixty years ago, we have had to surrender territory eight times. We have 
lost three dependencies and have been mulcted in indemnities to the value 
of 7,000,000,000 (taels).” Is it not pitiable ? 

The plight of Chinese who emigrate to foreign countries is also related, 
but it is confessed that much of the dislike to them, evinced by foreigners, 
is due to the dirty habits and low state of civilization of those emigrants. 

Yol. IX contains a short history of Chinese commercial intercourse 
with the rest of the world. Appended is a list of the Countries which 
have diplomatic relations with China and the dates of the various treaties. 
“ Our country pursued a policy of seclusion and failed to understand outside 
affairs, so when foreigners first came to China, we opposed their landing. 

compelled uS'.By arms to admit them, but the treaties being 

tho rwiill of bih* invariably to our disadvantage. Our people 
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despli^ed ibe foreigner and often rudely broke the treaties ; this brought 
the foreigner again with troops upon us and yielding to force mcjenre we 
conceded all his clemande, but our country w^as greatly injured. Now 
there are forty ports at which foreigners are allowed to trade, but preachers 
(ft ^ sire ail over the country.’* 

A short history of Christianity, with a picture of its founder, is given in 
Vol. VilL The Neatorian, Greek, Catholic and Protestant churches are 
refs'rred to and the tone of the narrative is entirely unobjeetioiiable. 

TIi*' style used in the composition of tiiese lessons is beyond ]u'aise. 
The writers are evidently first clans Chinese scholars. 

Where there is so much to commend one ventures a few criticisms 
with some diffidence. There is a difference in the type used in the earlier 
from that used in the later volumes of this i»ook. The same progression 
from that which is easy to the more difficult is not apparent in the 
composition of the reading lessons. The lessong in Vol. V are just as 
difficult to read as those in Tol, X. This is not ideal. 

Now and then archaic forms are used. Especially is this noticeable 
when the lesson is an anecdote taken from some ancient book. The writer 
seems to have hesitated to take many liberties with the venerated ancients. 
In Vol. Vi we read, Kung Bzi-gao 

travelled in Djao ; the ruler of ling-yueri entertained him. is a 

form common in the clas.'sics, but rately met with in every-day corres- 
pondenee. Of course Chinese scholars must still familiarise themselves 
with these ancient forms of speech, but they need not be introduced in 
the elementary school reading book. 

Uncommon characters are met with far too frequently. U h true 
that these are sometimes unavoidable as when they are the names of men 
or places such as ^ and JjJ or when used to designate a technical 
process as ^ the glaze on earthenware ^ a drum, etc. But beside these 
there are many characters which might well have been simplified in an 
elementary school book, 04 . etc. These and 

many other uncommon characters moat be learned ultimately. 1 only 
contend that it would be better to |X)stpone their Introduction until a 
higher grade text-book is used. 

Wise old Dr. Faber said: ‘*No nation can progress far on the imth 
of civilization till it has learned to my A B 0.^* I have thought again 
a«ii again when reading through thfs lewoa book how much the cause of 
edilc&ilott' In China would be helped if a national system of Romanised 
spelling was teught in all schools. The first year’s course In all primary 
schools would then be exclusively tatfght in i^maii letters. By the end 
of that term the scholar would be able to write every word in the Chinese 
language in Romanised spelling and to read aimple lessons from the 
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printed page. In the second year simple characters wonid he taught and 
each character would be accompanied by its appropriate spelling with 
which the scholar would be already familiar, as A ^ etc. 

When lessons in the character were introduced each unfamiliar character 
as it appeared for the first time in a lesson would be printed at the top of 
the page as is done in this book, but it would also be spelled and esphiaed 
as ^ hmn. Ul^ci )tan, -jjlj. The pupil could thus proceed with 
his studies after one, or at most two, years at school even without the aid of 
a teacher. Until this system is adopted the scholar is entirely dependent on 
the teacher’s oral instruction for any knowledge of these new characters and 
as often as not the teacher himself only guesses at their sound and meaning. 

Published uniformly with the National Pieader is another book called 
“A Method for Teaching Chinese National Readers*’ Si ^4"^ 

Commercial Press. 

This is also in ten volumes and is a hand-book for the teacher. It is 
arranged so that while the scholar is studying his lesson in the National 
Header the teacher has a corresponding pedagogy which tells him how 
to teach the lesson which is set for study. 

It was a very far-sighted policy of the Commercial I’ress to publish 
this book and it has met with a deserved, if unexpected, success. 

A teacher of the old school in China was an educationalist 'whose 
ability we were compelled to admire even when we disapproved most 
strongly of his methods. Nevertheless no foreign schoolmaster ever 
contemplated the native teacher with anything but a feeling of despair. 
He was a teacher who had not the faintest idea how to teach. 

The Commercial Press has also recognised that before the scholar can 
secure the rudiments of education from the ordinary native teacher it is 
necessary that the teacher himself should be taught what are the first 
principles of pedagogy. Hence every lesson in the pupil’s text-book has 
a corresponding lesson in the teacher’s manual. He is instructed to begin 
by: (1) “Pointing out’* the leading principle, of the lesson; (2) recog- 
nizing the progressive order of thought ; (3) developing the principle of 
comparison ; (4) catechetical. 

The pedagogy is of more importance than the Header it is designed to 
elucidate. A good teacher can do a great deal with a bad text-book, but 
a bad teacher will make the very best text-book valueless. 

When it is said that the demand for the National Header has been 
such that 355,000 copies have been printed and that 67,000 copies of the 
Methods for Teaching the National Headers have been called for, it 
will be sufSciently evident that these hooks supply a felt want and that 
inRuencing the thought of Chinese educationalists, 

. JoHif haeboo^j 
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Sectarlaolsui and Rell^oiis Peraectition In China. By jr. j. M. 

BE Gboot, Amsterdam. Johannes MEiier. 

The general parpose of this large work in two volumes is to show 
that the Government of China Is not tolerant in the matter of religions 
liberty. A history of religions persecution in China is given in full detail 
together with confirmatory quotations from sources whom the author 
considers reliable. The principles and motives of China’s religious 
persecutloos are frankly stated on the authority of official books and 
docunients. The work is done thoroughly. Its chief defect is the 
drawing of conclusions from the attitude of the Government rather than 
from that of the people. 

, J. C. F. 


..Religions , of Ancient Ciiiiis. By Professor Heebbet- A. Giles.. 

London, Archibald Constable & Co, 1905. 

This is a small book of 68 pages and is one of the series of “ Eeligions, 
Ancient and Modern,” It attempts to give a general sketch of the Ancient 
Faith of China, of Confucianism, Taoism, Materialism, Buddhism and other 
religions. It is not critical in spirit but outlines in the briefest possible 
manner the leading features of the faiths of 'China. As an introduction 
to more extended studies this book fills a place of its own and can be 
heartily r«jommended. 

J. C. F, 


A Milliciiaife^s Cotirtship. By Mrs. Abohibalb Little, T. Fisher 
Unwin, London, 

This is a charming picture of the life of foreigners in China, and while 
by no means always complimentary to the complacent resident of the 
Rwt it cannot be denied that as a whole it is true to fact Written by 
one who has spent the whole of her adult life in China and who has a large 
circle of friends the book Is not meant to be a travesty upon her fellow- 
residents but must be coniidered as an houmt attempt to portray life m 
It was found. 
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RECENT BOOKS ON CHINA. 

lAnyf of the books mniaimd m this Zfist may he obtained of the publisJm's of this Journal, 
Messrs, Kelly J: Walsh, Limited.l 

AhtmiAB, IhimAitiB, -- The Far Eastern Studies in the 

Administration of Tropicai Dependencies (Hongkong, B.N. Borneo. 
Sarawak, Burma, F.M.S., The S.S., Indo-Gliiiia, Java, The Philippines). 

Lieut. C. C. Dix, B,N. — T/ie TVorld’d Jfaiie.9 in the Boater Mehellion 
iChina^lQOOy 

John Fox, Jr . — Folloioing the Sun Flag, A Vain Pursuit Through 
Manchuria, 

Foreign Office Beport* 

Custom,^ BeporU on 5Vdrfi?t'. (Separate Ports) 1904. Wiichow*, Pakhoi, 
Lappa, Lungchow, Kiungchow. 

Matjkicjbs Baring. — With the Unmans in hfanchiria. 

Report on the Working of the Imperial Chinese Post Office (J.i¥.{7.) 

Brig.-General A. S. Daggktt (U.S. Army ). — America in the China Relief 
Etepedition, 

Lord Brooks.— A FpeAVUness in Manc/mrla. 

Catmilar BeporU on Trade^ 1904, Foochow, Nagasaki, Swatow, 
Pakhoi, Kiukiang, Ichang, Amoy. 

C.LM. Map of China. New edition, 1905, 

Walter Brooks Brouner, A.B., M.D., and Fung Ydet Uow.-^ C hinese 
Made Easy. 

Walter G-obn Old,— TAe Shu King ; or, the Chinese Historical Classic ; 
being an Authentic Eecord of the Eeligiou, Philosophy, Customs and 
Government of the Chinese from the Earliest Times. 

J. Dyer hKLh,’--“The JPith tf the Classics] the Chinese Classics in Everyday 
Life, or Quotations from the Chinese Classics in Colloquial use. 

J. Edkins, D.D , — Banking and Prices in China. 

William Woodville Eockhill.— Intercourse with Europe from 
tlte 15th CeWtury to 1895. 

L, Kichabd, — Seographie de V Empire de Chine (Cours Inferieur). 

Qeographie de V Empire de Chine (Cours Buperieur), 

H. A. Giles, M.A., Adversaria Shiica, Nos. 1, 2, S and 4. 

J, Dyer Ball,— .H iw to Write Chinese] containing general Eules for 

; writing Chinese, and particular rules for writing the Eadxcals. 
2nd Edition. 
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J. Dyes Bare , — Mom io Write the lladic&U. Snd Edition. 

J. Byeb Ball .— Celestial mid Mis ReligwM ; or, file 
; Aspect in China. 

Mrs. Aechibalb Little .— abmit my Pehing Carden, • 

Q, Carter Stent . — A Blctiomry from English to Colloquial ACmulatm 
■ Eevised by K, E. G. HEMBLina. ■ ^ ■ 

Mrs. Willoughby Hodgson.— U Identify Old Chinese PoreeMn,, 
40 ilhistratlons. 

ERBDBiacH Hxhth. ?iii.B.~Semps from- a Collector s Note Book; being 
notes on Some Chinese Painters of the . Present ' Dynasty ' with ; 
appendices on some old Masters and Art Historians. 

S. E. Beady.— Jeioel in the Lotus anti other Stories. 

Gilbert McIntosh. — Useful Phrases in the Shanghai Dialect^ with Index* 
Yocabuiary and other Helps* 

Emile Bard.— Chinese at Home (translated from the French). 

Blue Booh Ckbia. JI. Report on a Journey in the Interior of 

Klangsi .by Mr. . Walter J. Clbhnell, His . .Majesty's Consu.! at' 
KInklang. With a Map. ^ 

Le ..Br.,. A., .F. Legendre.— .A c Par -West Chimis. Deux- , Aimees an': 

Setchoxieii. Recife de Yoyage^ tod 0 geographiqiue,- 8 OchiIeetAcononai<|ue., , 
Katharine A. Carl. — With the Empress Dowager of China. Illustrated 

'. ' , from photographs. 

I W. W. Ye.n.— A JAwiMi «/ 120 Le.sson.8. 

I Chas. Klienje. — An Anglo- Chinese Calendar for 2S0 yeors^ 17S1 to 2000. 

Chab, j. H. Halcombe. — Children of Par Cathay, A Social and Polltkal 
i Kovel. 

Thos. P. Millabd.— Mem Fur East. An examination into the new 
position of Japan and her influence upon the solution of the Far 
Eastern questionsj with special reference to the interests of America 
and the future of the Chinese Empire. 

J. W. H. Ferguson.— A Bl&mary of the Principal Uhimm Mepresmm 
oemrring in Postal Doeummts. 

1,M,€. MatktimI Series Mo. 0. Decennial Reports on the Trade, Havlga- 
[ tion, Industries, ete. of the Ports open to Foreign Commerce in China 

and on the Condition and Development of the Treaty Port Provinces 
I’ 18t2"1901. With Maps, Diagrams and Plans. Toh II. Boiithern 

^ ^ , ' Ports with Appendices. 

' Prefecture and Weigkhmrbng Country^ showing course of 

'Hai Ho-pei from Taku Bar to Yang-T^un and Yfl Ho or Grand Canal. 
Compiled in the Intelligence Brancjt Mr China Command under 
direction of lieut-Ool. A. S, WiiraAT®, and Lieut 

F. a Ti]TO»9 B»1, 
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B'rbiheee FEEDINAND VON KICHTHOFEN. 

On the 7th October at Beilin took place the death of our Honorary 
Member, the Baron Ferdinand von Kichthofeii, for seventeen years 
Professor of Geography at the University of Berlin. In China he was best 
known as an able geologist, who was the first to reduce to order the geology 
of this huge Empire, before his time only known from scattered notices of 
travellers who had from time to time, without any common plan of action, 
visited certain of the more accessible provinces. Eichthofen actually 
visited eleven out of the eighteen provinces as then existing, and made 
extensive travels into Mongolia and Manchuria, and his letters to the 
Chamber of Commerce of Shanghai, which largely contributed to the 
expenses of his various expeditions, still remain as one of our standard 
works on the subject. These letters were written between 1870 and 1872. 
Old prejudices against outer explorers were still rampant in most districts in 
China ; in many of these districts Eichthofen was actually the first foreign 
visitor, and the task of the traveller in China, at no time one of comfort, 
was roughened by official and popular obstruction, and occasionally actual 
danger. That under the circumstances Eichthofen succeeded in traversing 
these regions at all is a testimony to his good sense and judgment ; that 
he brought back valuable information is the best proof of his capacity and 
.energy., ■ ' ' 

Though primarily Eichthofen’s object was the study of the geology of 
the country, he by no means confined himself within the limits of his 
favourite science ; as valuable as his geological explorations was the work 
he did on the geography and hydrology of the regions traversed. 
Economically the work which he did on behalf of the Shanghai Chamber 
of Commerce was scarcely less important, and his explorations of the trade 
routes and products of the various districts traversed, undoubtedly gave a 
great impulse, which to a large extent still survives, to the external and 
internal trade of China. 

Freiherr Ferdinand von Eichthofen was born in 1833 at Karlsruhe in 
Silesia, Ms preliminary university studies were mostly geological ; and It 
was to geological exploration that he early resolved to devote his life. 
Early in the sixties h© had already made up his mind to be the geological 
jpiftter of but the aati'^foreign ideas which had led up to the war 
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of 1859-SO were still rampant, and access to the interior was practically 
impossible. Eichtliofen accordingly occupied himself in a geological 
exploration of the Pacific seaboard of America, the results of which he 
published in a work entitled, “ A Kataral System of Volcanic Bocks,'*" 
Two of the theories first propounded by Mm, the extensive occurrence fa 
past geological ages of Fissure” eruptions as contrasted with the more 
ordinary discharges from single vents, and the genera! contemporaneity of 
similar volcanic rocks, have since met with wide acceptance amongst 
geologists. 

In 1869 in pursuance of his self-imposed task Bichthofen came out at 
last to China, and placed himself in communication with the Shanghai 
General Chamber of Commerce. The result was tiiat on the first day of 
1670 he started from Canton on the first of his now celebrated journeys. 
The condition of the country at the time is summed up by him in a few 
words in his first letter. My Journey has been on the whole satisfactory 
and pleasant People in Kwangtimg are civil to foreigners, and I have no 
reason to complain seriously of those of Hunan. It is true that travelling 
by land in this province requires more care and constant watchfulness than 
It does in those provinces I had previously visited. There is a good class 
of people largely represented In Hunan. The bad reception which 
foreigners have met with is due chlefiy to the existence of a class of rougli 
characters who are met with every where , in 'China, but probably to few 
provinces in equal number with Hunan. .... On the other hand, 
the cleanliness, order and industry of the people generally, and the great 
number of well educated and well behaved individuals cannot fail to 
impress a traveller favourably, and this circumstance makes up in fiome 
measure for any unpleasant experiences he may 'have previously made,” 

In this faculty for falling in with the p^uliariMes of the people lay, in 
fact, the cause of his general success, and it is worthy of note that, even at 
the present day few travellers have contrived to more about the country 
and make so many observations with less Intenmption from the prejudices 
of a naturally Bupersiiilous peasantry. li m that in a few 

Instances this cautiousness wag carried to m exc«K which prevented him 
from entering sufficiently into details, and Ms w^k^ partly from this cause, 
and partly from a habit of over generali^tlon, haa suffiered considerably 
^ in precis! on. . ■ : 

'The general results of Elchthofen’’8 explorations were at the time 
/l/pnhllslied in eleven letters addressed to &©' Ohaiaber of Commerce, 
f hoiif I ’ dccMloimlly Incorrect In detoil, th^ are on the whole, conilderlng 
the cftoiMWtances dnder which they were writton, wonderfully clear and 
Ml, and toe conhwstod f«cicle in which they .have recently been 
republish^ ilifords one of the beet gmiAm to th^ voyager through China, 
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even at the present day. Subsequent geologists going over liis work m 
detail, more especially the borders of Honan and Shansi, and the large 
portion of Manchuria adjacent to the northern stretch of the Gulf of 
Pecbili, found reason to object to many of his observations, and still more 
to his geological conclusions, hut this detracts but little from his credit as a 
pioneer, ■ ■ . . 

On the whole his conclusions as to the earlier geology of China have 
stood the test of subsequent investigation. The same cannot unfortunately 
be said of his theories as to the later formations, more especially 
his fantastic idea as to the deposit of the Loess which covers a vast 
extent of China from the hilly country bordering on the south the 
Yangtse valley. It is worthy of note that while these theories met with 
wide acceptance from the geologists of Europe who bad never seen or 
traversed the loess-covered regions of China, no geologist who has ever had 
the opportunity of inspecting on the spot this great and characteristic 
formation can find himself in agreement with him. 

On his return to Europe Eichthofen published in an elaborate work the 
results of his explorations. Unfortunately this great work has never been 
translated into English, and, as a consequence, it remains almost a sealed 
hook to the general public in China. It is, however, of very unequal value 
throughout. Those portions which take up his practical work as a 
geologist are of very great value practically and theoretically, and his 
geographical and hydrographic work has been the foundation for all our 
subsequent knowledge of China. The historical or quasihistorical, and the 
portions which treat on the later geological history of China are, however, 
eminently misleading, and, coming from one so eminently gifted as 
Eichthofen, have done a serious disfavour to Oriental study. 

Thos. W, Kingsmill. 


EOBBET W. LITTLE. 

The late Mr. Eobert Little belonged first to Shanghai and secondly to 
journalism. It was not until he was well on in middle life that he found 
the vocation in which he made his conspicuous success ; hut he had been 
devoted heart and soul to the cause of the Model Settlement from the day, 
back in the early sixties, when he stepped first on China’s soil. Of 
magnetic personality, strong yet eminently tactful, ever ready to see two, or 
if necessary half a dozen, sides to a question, not hasty in opinion but 
steadfast in convictions once they were formed, he was early marked out 
for a leader among his fellows, and with true simplicity of spirit he never 
shirked the responsibilites which others laid willingly upon him. To be 
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in the front, .'whether on the,, field of sport, In the social world or on the 
piihl'ic platform, fascinated him, hot lie took his place there so onaffectedly, 
'DO striving, for self-advertisement-~a thing he detested — that not even 
those wlio differed from him accused him of insincerity of purpose. 

Considering the ease with which he wrote and the vast amount that 
came from his pen, it is deplorable' in one view that he left almost nothing 
of permanent literary value ; but it was the very intensity of his interest in 
his daily wmrk that deterred him from attempting to write for the future. 
Trained in the old classical tradition, with Horace and Shakespeare as his 
schoolmasters in st\de, his articles on the most unpromising subjects never 
lacked a certain literary finish, not the less pleasing for its frequent 
archaisms. He was at his very best in the pure essay on some lighter 
theme, a criticism of customs ftr of manners. Unfortunately the stress of 
affairs left him less and less leisure for a literary recreation in which he 
delighted, or for indulging a facility in topical verse. In his younger days 
Mr. Little wrote many songs and parodies for use on local platforms. The 
‘■Rejected Addresses’* of James and Horace Smith were a perpetual joy to 
him ; he knew them, as he knew much literature contemporaneous with 
them,' by heart. Two of ills most' valuable assets as a newspaper writer 
were an encyelopcedic memory and an extraordinary grasp of detail. His 
.«tore of reminiscence necided no carefully-indexed book of cuttings for 
refreshing; ho kept, indeed, a wondrous collection of such, but they were 
never arranged, and he was never known (so far as the present writer is 
aware) to refer to them. Complimented once on the sureness with which 
he would furnish an anecdote or a quotation (probably in Latin) for every 
occasion, he remarked with a touch of humourous pathos: “It's my 
misfortune ; I cannot forget things,” On another occasion he concluded an 
article with a quaint and little known French aphorism : nn, original 

qui ne dhoriginalkera jamau, and in subsequent conversation he 
remarked that the phrase, heard years before, had recurred to his memory 
and haunted it till he had written the article solely to include the words, 

Mr. Little’s connection with this Society dated from 18T9 ; whether by 
attendanc^e at Important meetings at which he Joined in discussions or by 
the support of the Society in the editorial columns of the ]!{orth* China 
Daihj the Society always found in Mr. Little an eloquent and 

faithful friend. 

L. D. 
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PROCEEDINGS' 


ANNUAL GENEBAL MEETING. 


The annual general meeting of the North-China Branch of 
the Koyal Asiatic Society was held Thursday afternoon, June 14th, 
1906, at 5.30 o’clock in the Society’s Library, Museum Boad. 
Ill the absence of Sir Pelham- Wahrex, the chair was taken by 
Mr. H. B. Morse, there being between twenty and thirty 
members present. 

In opening the meeting the Chairman said : — Ladies and 
Gentlemen, — The first item on the agenda would be ordinarily the 
reading of minutes of the last meeting. I think, however, we 
may take them as read unless anyone would like to hear them 
read. They appeared in the newspapers at the time of the 
meeting. If there is no objection we will take the minutes of the 
last annual meeting as read. 

The Chairman next made a few remarks on the progress of 
the Society. He did not know if those who had been connected 
with the Society for a number of years had realised that the 
Society was getting on. This was now the fiftieth annual meeting 
of the Society, counting in the one at the inauguration of the 
Society. The last year had been one of considerable activity for 
the Society ; in recent years they had had a few papers but during 
the past year they had had no less than six read and taken as 
read. The Library had been brought into order and the thanks of 
the Society were certainly due to the activity of Mr. Bidge, who 
was responsible for bringing them into order ; some few books had 
been eliminated and others that were necessary added, and he had 
now made it available for students to go and consult the books 
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wliieli they had. oa their sliekes. The': Museum had been under 
the , care of the Ciirstorj Br. Stanley, who had also giren 
considerable .attention to it and brought it up to the eondition in 
which i.fc should be. The Museum was not a large one, it did not 
co¥er a .large field, but such as it was .it was useful to the 
.. comn.iui2ity of Shanghai. [Hear, hear.]- . The accounts of the 
Society had been' kept by their old Treasurer (Mr. West), and if 
the new blood which they had seen in the. Library and Museum, 
had been of use to them the old blood that they had in the 
Treasurer had been of certainly as much use. [Hear, hear.] la 
the Secretaryship they were indebted to I)r. Ferguson. He (the 
speaker) had been Secretary himself, and after a lapse of a number 
of years he could say without conceit that the usefulness of the 
Society depended upon the Secretary — -the rest of them were 
adjutants, so to speak. Despite the energy and activity o! the 
other officers, the work of the Secretary was most vital, and unless 
he put in hard work and a great deal of activity there was no 
result accomplished. They would find that last year th©' Journal: 
came out in July. He had known years, he thought not when he 
was Secretary, that the Journal was two or three years behind 
time, but this year, from what could be seen so far, it was hoped 
that the Journal would be out in July, and they could only hope 
that this would continue in years to come. The Journal this year 
would contain the following papjers, which had been read at 
meetings open to the public during the year: — ‘*The Jewish 
Monument at Kaifungfu” by Dr. W. A. P. Martin, Hot. 23; 

“ The Eise of Shanghai by 0. M. de Jesus, Dee. 14 ; Ancient 
Thibet and its Frontagers ” by T. W. Kingsmill, Jan. 18 ; 

Notes on Chinese Banking System in Shanghai by John 
0. Ferguson, Feb. 22 ; ‘‘ Notes and Observations on Chinese 
Law and Practice” by E. Alabaster, Apr.fi; and Chinese 
OhiHwa^s Games” by I. T. Headland, May 17. The proceedings, 
when issued, would form valuable records lor the Society and for 
China generally. On the Secretary’s su^estion, they had tried an 
experiment during the last year of holding the meetings la the 
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afternoon and the - general impression was that this had , been a 
success. More people, had been able to come and more people were 
willing to come than would possibly turn out after they had 
settled to the comforts of their own fire-sides in the evening, 
and it was intended,.- unless' it' was otherwise desired, to continue 
the practice during the, coming year. Of one new work which 
they had done daring the past j ear they would hear in the 
Secretary’s- repo-rt. '-': -The : building, .they worked in had become 
dilapidated and arrangements had been come to by which a new 
building would be provided for them, and it was hoped that in a 
year or two it would be completed and available to the Society. 
The niembership had gone on increasing and they had added 
something over twenty new members during the past year. And 
not only had the membership been increasing* — which meant a 
good deal of activity by the Secretary — but the receipts for 
members’ dues had also been very considerably increased, niiic-h 
more than the proportion to the increase of membership, from the 
activity of the Treasurer, They hoped that this would coiitinue 
in the coming year. They needed money for the publication of 
the proceedings and then they needed money for keeping of the 
Museum and also they needed money, which they had not got, for 
extending the Library. This latter was a work which should be 
taken in hand immediately and funds were urgently needed. TTo 
additions had been made to the library for many years and books 
on China and the East which ought to be there were not there. 
Those were all the remarks he had to make and he would now ask 
the officers to read their reports for the past year. 

Br. Peiiguson (Secretary) then read his report for 1905-6, 
as follows : — 

During the year four meetings of the Council have taken 
place. Much important business relating to the erection of a new 
building on the Society’s land has been transacted, and the Council 
is now able to report that the contract for a large new building has 
been signed, subject to the approval of H.B.M.’s Government. 
The, new building will be fotir-storied and will be an ornament 
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to Shanghai. It will afford increased facilities for the enlargement 
of the Museum and Library. A small strip of the Society’s land 
has been surrendered to the Shanghai Municipal Coiirieil for the 
purposes of widening the Museum Road and the irregular strip 
at the rear of the Society’s land on which temporary ser?ants’ 
quarters and a kitchen were built under agreement with the proper 
.authorities has been taken back by H.B.M.’s Government for use 
in the enlargement of the British Post Office. ■ 

The Jouroal was published in July of last year and will be 
ready for issue in July of this year. It is intended to publish the 
Journal hereafter regularly in July of each year. 

The following have been elected members during the year : — 
Eonomrij Members : — Sir Ernest Satow, G.C.M.G., Hon. W. 
Rockhili, E. J. Eitel, Ph.D., Prof. P. Hirth, Ph.D., Hon. J. H. 
Stewart Lockhart, C.M.G., Hr. S. W. Bushel], C.M.G., Prof. 
Edouard ChaTaniies, Prof. E. H. Parker, M.A. ■ ■ Corresponding 
Members : — George Jamieson, C.M.G., Archibald Little, Mrs. 
Archibald Little. Members: — Messrs. ■ W.. E. 'Leveson, ■ J. Ov 
BosustoWj J. C. ■ E. . Douglas, G. C. ' De.w, - Herbert Goff e, R. G. 
Howie, I). Wallace, S. Kanzaki, Kii Hung Ming, S. Barton, 
John Darroch, P. Belovenez, II. G. W. Woodhead, E. Starkey, 
J. R. Brazier, V. Petersen, H. Peters, The Secretary of the Essex 
Institute, Salem, Mass., Hr. P. Merkiinghaus, Mrs. F. Ayscough, 
Rev. H. W. L. Bevan, Messrs. T. R. Jernigan, E. L. Warren, 
A. Akehiirst, P. 1). Cheshire, and Hr, Kratzsch, numbering 26. 

The report of Mr. Ridge (Librarian), was as follows : — 

There is little to report this year in connection with the 
Library. ^Steady progress has been made with the binding and 
repairing of books, and a few books have been added to the 
Library by presentation. 

The list of exchanges has been considerably revised, a number 
of publications scarcely germane to our field of study being 
discontinued and others more closely akin to our Society’s work 
being sought instead. 
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Tlie opening o! the Library during the day has been much 
appreciated by the public, the number of students and other users 
of the Library steadily increasing. 

■ Beginning in September the Library will remain open, to the 
public, until -8' o’clock instead of 7 in the eveniiig' ; and if any 
member of the Society makes application to the Honorary 
Librarian to use the Library on Sundays arrangements will be 
made to that end. 

The catalogue ol the Library is being OYorhauled, and a card 
catalogue has been commenced. It is hoped that by the time the 
Society is housed in a new home a complete card catalogue and 
case for reception thereof will be installed. 

W. SHELDOhT RIDGE, 
Hon, Lihrarian, 

Dr. Stanley followed with his report as Curator, which read 
as follows : — 

To the Council of the I^orth China Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. 

I hare the honour to present my first annual report as 
Honorary Curator of the Museum. 

Maintenance , — Zoological specimens. — The collections of 
birds, butterflies, moths and snakes are good ones and are kept 
in well sealed cases with liberal use of naphthalene as a 
preservative. Relabelling of many specimens is necessary. I 
hope to add shortly a complete collection of local culicidse. 
Botanical specimens. — The botanical specimens, consisting of 
dried plants mounted on paper are of moderate value. The small 
collection of woods require naming and labelling. Minerals and 
Rocks. — The minerals and rocks have been cleaned but require 
re-arranging and labelling. Chinese drugs. — The collection of 
native drugs is iu good order. Clothing, implements, weapons, 
etc. — The collection of clothing, implements and weapons is a 
small one and requires cleansing, repairing and properly grouping. 



Dilapidatioii of tbe building. — The general look of dilapidation in 
the Museum is due more to the bad condition of the walls, ceiling, 
door and windows than to the condition of the eases and 
specimens. Some iniproTement has been made as regards general 
cleanliness hut there is still room for improrement, attainable only 
by frequent personal soperTision. Preparation room. — It is hoped 
soon to have a room for the proper conservation of duplicates 
and reception of new specimens where the books of the Miifienm 
may be written up. 

New ■ Specimens.— Ko new specimens of- an important nature 
have been added during the year. 

VisiforB . — The Museum has been well patronised by the 
Chinese -public. . These native visitors are-., very orderly aiid^ no 
destruction or loss of specimens has been noted. 

Present Policy . — Eegarding the possibilities of the Shanghai 
Museum it is held that tbe functions of a Museum should be either 
educational or commerciaL In Shanghai it may be expected that 
the commercial aspect would be the more important. The 
Museum Taxidermist fills a local want and his work in preserving 
animals and their skins has been encouraged. With the develop- 
ment of the mineral resources of China the Museum may perform 
a useful function and save the time and trouble of sending 
specimens to Europe and America for identification. There is a 
useful collection of minerals in the Museum. Moreover the 
Curator has available a standard collection of the more important 
minerals and rocks for the purpose of identifying specimens. As 
there is no immediate possibility of developing the Museum in the 
present building tbe policy proposed is to preserve, as far as 
possible in good condition, the many valuable specimens that the 
Museum already possesses, to group them and label them in 
English and Chinese, so that they may serve a more useful 
educational and practical purpose, and to gradually make additions 
and improvements where they are most required, 

ABTHUE STANLEY, 
Emnmrn Curator. 
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The Tbeasurer (Mr. West) read his report as follows 

Eeport and statement of accounts to the Slst May 1906. 

I hare now to present a statement of accounts for the twelfe 
months ending the 31st May 1906. 

Subscriptions , — The amonnt receiYed from ordinary members 
during the year is $536 or $35 only in excess of last year. 

Life members : — During the period under review three members 
have become life members by payment of $50 each. 

licnt . — ‘The sum earned for rent of the Society’s Hall and 
rooms for last year is $700.96 or $ 176.53 in excess of the previous 
term. 

Account sales,— ‘The proceeds of sales of the Society’s 
publications to members and others amounts to $285.15, being 
$210 above the sum realised to the end of May 1905. 

Balance to be carried forward to the current year is unfor- 
tunately more than $300 less than the sura carried forward from 
last year, but this is more than accounted for by the absence of the 
special grant made by the Council during the previous term. 

It is satisfactory to note that the accounts show a balance to 
be carried forward of $2,817.19, as against $2,031.88 last year, 
but in justice to the Society it may be stated that nothing has 
been charged to the Museum for gas, water, gas and water fittings, 
etc., the whole of these expenses having been borne fev the 
N.C.B.R.A.S. : 

Mr. Danforth has been good enough to again perform the 
duties of auditor, and the thanks of the Council are due to him. 

J. WEST, 
Hon. Treasurer. 

Shanghai, ISth June, 1906. 
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Tlie Chairman. — You have heard the reports of the officers of 
tlie Society and they are now before the meeting for such action as 
may ■ be taken. ■ 

Mr. F. S. A. Boubnk, in moving a resolution approving of the 
respective reports, said that before putting the resolution to the 
meeting, he ought to express, on behalf of the Eienibers of the 
Society, the feeling which he had, and he was sure everyone of them 
wished to have expressed, of their indebtedness to the officers of 
the Society for the very good work they had done. [Hear, hear.] 
One or two points, shortly, ought to be noticed. One was that 
everyone in China, who had anything to do with the Society, 
would be delighted to hear that they w^ere to have a new building 
and combine with the Shanghai Library and having what would 
be a centre here for students^ reference on Chinese subjects. He 
(the speaker) had had some experience of Society-going in recent 
years, and if they were to judge by that tlie outlook for the future 
would not be very promising, because they had not had much notice 
taken of them and they had not been as useful as a Society ought 
to be. But there was a very good reason for that. China had 
been in a state of disorder and there had been a feeling in the 
minds of many Westerners that the future of China was insecure, 
but he now believed that China had realised her position and an 
improvement wa^ beginning. He had to eongratukte the Society 
on the excellent work done by the Officers, and having thanked 
them for their efforts he would now move the following 
resolution That the Reports of the Officers for be 

adopted. 

Mr. H. I. Harm NO seconded with pleasure and the resolution 
was carried with unanimity. 

’Fbrgubon said that he would Eke to move a resolntion 
whieli he thought necessary, after hearing Mr. West’s report, 
mmtrnmg the accounts that had been 'kept separately for many 
yearB-**lh© Museum accounts and the' t^eouute- of the Society. 
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He thought the time had come when the iiuerests of the Museuai 
and the Society were so much interwoven that it was useless to 
keep two sets of accounts, and he would like to propose that in 
future the two accounts be amalgamated. The reason for them 
being separate in the first instance, he had found from the records, 
was that the Museum was started by special subscriptions and not 
by the subscriptions of regular members. That time had passed, 
and it seemed an anomalous condition now that their accounts 
should be kept under two heads. Having discussed the matter 
with Mr. West he thoroughly agreed with him, and he now 
proposed this formal motion: That the Treasurer be allowed, in 
future, to amalgamate those two accounts as one account. 

Mr. Bourne asked if the grant made by the Municipal 
Council was not for the Museum only. 

Dr. Ferguson, — Yes, but long before the Council gave any 
grant to the Society the Museum was started by special subscrip- 
tions, and the accounts had been kept separate since then. 

Mr, Bourne doubted whether the Council would grant money 
for the Society. 

The Chairman suggested that the matter be brought up 
before the Council of the Society and that they be authorised to do 
it, if, on enquiry, they found that it was advisable. 

Br. Ferguson said that the reason he put it as he did was 
that the grant was made to the Society for tlie use of the 
Museum, and not directly to the Museum, which has had no 
independent existence. 

Eventually Dr. Ferguson accepted the Chairman’s suggestion, 
which was included in the motion and unanimously agreed to. 

Election of OJlcers , — 

It was proposed by Mr. C. M. de Jesus, seconded by Rev. 
C. Box, and unanimously carried : That the following officers be 
elected for the year 1906-7. Freeident, Bir Pelham Warren, 
; Vice-- Presidents, Messrs. H. B. Morse, T. W. 
\ Mon, Smretarif^ John C. Ferguson, Ph.D. ; Hon. 
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Treasurer^ J. West: Hon. Librarian., W. Sheldon Ridge^ B.A. : 
Hon. Curator, Di\ Stanley ; ComciUors, Dr. Barchet, J. Mencarini, 
Dr. Schirmerj W, E. Leveson ; Editor of the Journal^ John C. 
.Ferguson, Ph.D. 

The CHAinMAH, at this stage, said he occupied the chair in 
the absence of Sir Pelham Warren, who was prevented from being 
present by the iDclemeiit weather. There w^as no other business to 
transact unless any member had anv matter to bring forward. 


The Societfs New Bvilding . — 

A member said he would like to ask one question arising out 
of what Dr. Ferguson had spoken about as regarded their new 
building. He did not know wliether it had been made public what 
were the means through which they were to have this new building. 
He wished to know whether it would be mentioned in the report. 

Dr. Feegdson, in reply, said that the arrangetnents which bad 
been made for the new building had been made on the authorisa- 
tion of the resolution introduced at the last annual general 
meeting, which authorised the Council of the Society to take such 
steps as were necessary for the erection of a new building. The 
Council had had the matter under advice at several meetings and 
tried various methods to see if they could- have a new building 
donated to the Society either by some -■-of. ..-the former wealthy 
residents in Shanghai or in some other way, but it was found 
impossible to have a building given directly to the Society. Other 
"sehemes were proposed and finally ' the Shanghai Municipal 
Council was approached by the Shanghai Public Library — 
represented by Sir Havilknd de SausmareB and Mr. Schmidt, 
and the Asiatic Society, represented by Sir Pelham Warren and 
himself — with a view to seeing whether the Municipal Coimcil, in 
consideration of their having a valuable site of ground, which 
■'■lliey had under a grant from the British Government, would 
’Consent to erect on their ground, a public ' building in which 
accommodation would be furnished for ,.the Sociatj^s Library, 
Museum and Lecture Hall, also quarters for the ' Shanghai Public 
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Library, a combination by wbicb the Eoyai Asiatic Society's work 
and the Shanghai Public Library’s work would be conducted under 
one roof. After considerable negotiation with the Coimcii, that 
lasted fire or six months, an agreement was made and was 
signed on the 25th of May 1906 , by the Secretary of the Council, 
and himself on behalf of the Society, agreeing, subject to the 
approval of H.B.M/s Government to the arrangement, that 
the Council would erect on their land a building which would 
give accommodation for the two Societies for public literary and 
scientific purposes, tbe Council furnishing the necessary funds. 
He was sure, on behalf of the Council of the Society, that it was 
only right for him to say that the Society was under a great 
obligation to the Shanghai Municipal Council for having done that 
in such a fair and generous spirit. [Hear, hear.] He was sure 
everyone felt that this was a very fine result that had been arrived 
at and he thought their thanks as members, not only of the 
Society, but of the community, were due to the Municipal Council 
for having made possible such a good piece of work as this. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. W. E. Lkvksos^ suggested that it would be eminently 
desirable that as many details as possible of tbe scheme be put in 
the published proceedings of the Society, coming out next month. 
Anything that would tend to give publicity to tbe arrangement 
which had been made would have a good effect in producing the 
very necessary endorsement or the British Government, which was 
what they wanted. 

The Chairmak said that Dr. Ferguson’s remarks would no 
doubt be reported in the newspaper, and in about 24 hours of his 
speaking they would see something in print. He thought it would 
be an excellent idea to reproduce that part of the report in addition 
to the report of the Secretary. 

' The Sbomtaev intimated that he had the signed contract in 
his possession and it would be there for inspection after the meeting 
to any member of the Society. 



mocmDmm, 


Mr. Harbing enquired as to wliat was going to be the 
temporary location of the Society during the re-boildiiig. 

The Chairman replied that this had yet to be decided. He 
did not know whether the Municipal Engineer would he able to 
complete the new building in two halves- If they had to iriove 
out entirely, of course temporary premises would have to be 
^obtained.. 

On the proposition of Bn FergnsoBy seconded by Mn Bourne, 
a hearty rote of thanks was accorded to the Chairman for 
presiding, after which the harmonious meeting ended. 
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1899 

Sly, H. E. 



63, Carlton Hill, London, N.W. ... 
Imperial Customs, Shanghai 

1900 

Southey, T. S. 



mo 

Starkey, E. 


... 

j Ciiinkiaog 

1906 

St. Croix, F, A. de 



Alfred Dent k Co., vShanghai 

1893 

Stepanov, Simeon T. 



1 Uusso-Chinese Hank, Shanghai ... j 

1897 

Stuart, Oeo. A,, m.b. 



1 Nanking ... j 

i , ■■ 

1897 

Tachibana, j^I. ... 



! ' 

j Imperial Customs, Shanghai 
, Imperial Customs, Hangchow 

1900 

Tanner, Paul von 



1881 

Taylor, F. E. 



i Imperial Customs, Shanghai 

1885 

Thyen, Job. 



1 Hankow 

1894 

Ting I-hsien 



1 Customs Statistical Dept., S’hai ... ; 

1890 

Twenty man, J, E, 



i Shanghai Dock Co., Shanghai ... ; 

1894 

Taldez, J. M. T. ... 


... 

i Portuguese Consulate, Jolianries- 
1 burg. South Africa 

1888 

Yalentxn, Jules ... 

.. 


1 Messrs. Cuisenier & Cie., Paris ... 

1901 

C. ... 



Italian I^egation, Peking 

1894 


- ' 

... J 

' Pharmacie de 1’ Union, Shanghai ... 

1885 
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Name. 

■■ ■■ , ,, . . ■ ■ ■ . ■ 

Address. j 

: i 

Year of 
Election. 

Vrallaec, D. 

Foochow ! 

190o 

Warren, E. E. .■ ••• ■ •- ■ — 

Imperial Customs, Shanghai ... 

1906 

Warren, Sir Pelham. 3LC.M.G. ... 

British Consulate, Shanghai ; 

1904 

Waslibrook, W. A. 

Ghinkiang ’ 

1881 

Weiss, J. ... , .... ... ..... ■ 

German Consulate, Shanghai ... j 

JOOl 

West, John 

Kelly k Walsh. Ld,, Shanghai ; 

1901 

Wilson, Rev. J. Wallace 

London Missionary Socy, Changsha ; 

1901 

Wilton, E. G 

British Consulate, Ichang ... i 

1900 

Wingate, Major A. W 

British Legation, Peking > 

1901 

Wood, A. G 

Gibb, Livingston & Co., Hongkong 

IS79 

Woodhead, H. 0. W 

iV.-r. Dalhj Shanghai ... 1 

1906 







